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4 ba, p. p. Sinha, M-A.,Ph.D.(London), . 
il Diversity Prof. & Head of the Department of 
[n t Indian History & Archaeology, 


en 
-, Aia University, Patna. ; 
Dear Sir, 

I am herewith sending to you copy of papers received 
| and read at the Seminar on Potteries of Ancient India held 
4. 

I in the Patna University from 10th April to 13th April 1968. 
I hope you will xå find the papers useful and stimulating. 
b. B 
Your comments if any will be welcomed. We are proposing to 
publishe the proceeding of the seminar soon. Any Suggestions 
1 for making the volume more useful and attractive will be 
| appreciated, 

With kindest regards, 

9 — Yours sincerely, 
em s NN $ est "oM : / 
T sath \ ay a ( B. P. Sinha ) 
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6. Sri B. B. Lal 


16. Sri K. N. Dikshit , : - The Note of the Problem of 
the Plain Black-and-Red 
ware in Northern India. 

17. Sri Ballabh Saran, - ekg Technology of the 

Superintending Archaeologist, Painted Grey Ware. 
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medu, near Pendiclerry in south India, there were tyo varie- 


Mr. Vice-Ühancel:or, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have indeed no words to express my deep sense of 
gratitude to the ?atna University and in particular to Pro- 
fessor K.K.Datta and Dr. B. P. Sinha for asking me to inau- 
gurate the seminar on Pottery in Ancient India. This indeed 
a greatness thrust apon me, for I know full well that there 
are many distinguished colleagues in the gathering here who 
know much more about wttery than I So. Anyway, it was the 
behest of ‘these’ two Pio fesso rs that I must do the ritual 


: of inauguration and herq I am for the puy pose. 


I suppose I would be for-givén by my colleagues aoai 
co-workers in fielà-archaelogy if I withdrew for a while 


from them and pisse addressed my other friends present here. 
; For, mo re than any ‘thing PEO it is thety Sympathy and sub- 


sequent co-operation that I Would like to enlist. No doubt, 
tha fact that they are present amongst us Shows their in- 
terest in the Subject, but ii should, IY. Suppose, be dur eff- 
ort to mane them interested ‘further and fuPther so that they 
may be So filled with: enthusiim for the suWect that they 
may, on their own volition tell those they toet hereafter 


that we, who ar4 dubbed as "potsherd-hunters", are not really 


:wasting our time and energy and the nation's money in chase 


of broken fragmenss of pottery discarded long long ago and 


mostly forming pacts of rubbish heaps. 

` The MI like any other Source-ma*erial known to 
historians, throvs ‘Light on almost every aspeqt of the past- 
social, cultural religious , economic, politicel and what 
not! In fact, I Might go even a step further am decalre 
that in recent yers Pottery has helped us even in solving 
riddles which othr sources just could not. I shà]l substan- 


tiate these 'statelents with a few: examples. 


Amidst th. pottery found in the excavation at Arika- 


Aca mnn C PUP s 
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varieties which ca or CT attention. One oe is | 
'Arretine. It is known to have been produced in. Thydey ata | 
place called Arezzo, from the hatin equivalent of which, 
Arretium, it derived the name. This pottery originatedsome 
time in the first century B.C. and wag driven out of the 
market by its rival potteries about the middle of the first 
COOPER A.D. Its occurrence at Arikamedu, therefore, not 
oniy proves a trade-cont fact between Rome and India but also | 
pin-points it in time : it could not have been later than 
A.D. 50 - by which date the manufaturing itself of the Arr- . 
eting had ceased. Such a precise dating is not possible some. 
times even with the help of coins , as these can continue to 
“be treasured for a couple of centuries after the concerned 
king or mem has ceased to rule - did not We have had in 

our houses the coins of Queen Victoria until the other day ? h 
But ar eirthen pot, being breakable, would not normally be d 


in use beyond a few years of its manufacture, Hence the 


Ne 


advantage of a elosely-dated pottery over even coins. The 
Arreting Wire also confirms the historical indication that 
Roman traco with the Rast was in all likelihood tha meant of 
the unification of the Western World under Augistus wha | 
ruled letween 23 B.C. and A.D. 14. 

The Tamil literature of the early centuries of the 


Christia! era makes a reference to the importation of Roman 


"» 


wine into India. Now while literature gave only an inkling F 
which may >r even may not have been believed - pottery has | 
given it a concrete shape, namely how, when amt what kind 


of wine was imported. At Arikamedu, already referred to, la 


have been fov tall conical jars with hafty handles, called f 


| 
1 
| 
] 
à 
H 
] 
1 


the ámphorae. These jars are known to ew been used in 

Italy for the ;ransportation and storage of wine. And lest 
o rtc 

there should renain any doubt the fact that it was wine and 
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important keys in the bunch of the archaeologist for it has 


. 4s old as four thousard years ? On a jar found at Lothal, the 


23 
nothing olse that vas imeorted in thasa Vercats from Teaze, 
the Chemical analysis of the incrustrations on the inner 

walls of these vessels has proved the presence of resin, a 
prominent const “uent of the Roman wines of the early cen- 
turies A.D. f 


The pottery -may well be regarded amongst the most 


unlocked many a secret of the past, Which, would otherwise 
have remained unknown. For example, who could have imagined 


that some of the stories narrated in the Pancha-tantra are 


famous site of the Inds Valley Civilization in Gujarat, occ- 
urs a painting? in which two brids are seen perched on a 
uos asch holding a fish in its beak, Below is an animal 
with a Short thick tail, which Shri Rao, the excavator of 
Lothal, is inclined to icentify as a fox. He also refers to 
the presence of a few fith on the- ground. If this identifi- 
eation be correct, here ve have the Pernel of the story of 
'the cunning fox! who flettered the crow and managed to pinch 
away the morsel from its mouth. 

The painted. desims on the Harappan pottery include ; : 
a variety of flora and fama. While evidence in respect of tbe al 


latter is also obtainablo from the actual animal remains, the 
egidence regarding the fomer, viz. the flora, is not easily 
to be had fron the materiel] remains, except perhaps for the 
wood which may be identified through the charcoal. But I 
don't think there is any evidence other than that of the 
painted pottery to establish the plantation of the banana by 
the Harappans. On othe] aspects, too, ofthe life of the 
Harappans does the pot;ery throw sipgular light. For, what a 
other evidence but the painting on a potsherd from Harappa 


E! 
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AMT 
"s there &o riie tha tse of the dhotj, the typical 
Indian lower garment, as far back mf as the middle of the 
third millenium B.C, 2 EF. 

It ioe pity that the Harappan script has not been | : 
deciphered so far. But more pitiable than this was the fact P 
that until a few years ago there was no agreement amngyst | 
Scholars even on a basic pointviz. nET the scrip was tos 
be read from the right to the left or vice-versq. The excava, 
tion at Kalibangan in Rajasthan brought to light in 261, 
amongst other inscribed pot-sherds, two specimens wch help. 
‘ed Solve the riddle. On these sherds there occur ove’laps of 
the incised symbols and the incisfons Show that the symbols’ 
on the right Were successively cut by those on the let, 
This proved bevond any shadow of doubt that the direciton of ge 
writing in the Harappan sapipt was from the right to te 
left. Has'nt the pottery scored owey T rczsmakeAals j 
in this battle of wits ? 

The pottery also throws indirect but much vweltore 
light on the food-habits of the people. The thali that is a 
must in every household in northern India and car te seep à. 
a proved possession of an uncountry labourer squatting on the 
pavements of Calcutta at once reminds one of its prototype | 


found in the Painted Grey Ware complex at the bkginning of = 


zY 
the first millennium B.C. I would have no objecfior 1$ wow | 
one further imagined the Painted Sree pes poople eutlwg | 
- - 4 
dala-bhata (limte] and rice} in these dishes just in the 

af 


sane way aS our common folk do even to-day in Bihar of 

Uttar Pradesh. In fact, I should even place in one of the 
hands of the Painted Grey Ware person taking his or her mea” 
the lota found at Rupar, which is, again, more or less sini- 


lar to its present-day counter part in northern India. IN ti 


context it may well be affirmed that the shape of the mode” 
Gujarti lota can boast of even a greater antiquity + its P^ 
types have been found at Prakash in Khamdesh in deposits 
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. dence we have to plead for an emotional and cultural integra- 


= 5 < 
ascribable to the middle of the Second millennium B.C. 

Lest one should go away with the:impression that 
the pottery is capable of throwing light only on an odd bit 
here another odd bit there, may I now refer to something which 
can definitely be regarded as of far-reaching significance. 


One is pained to find that in the third decade of Indepen- 


tion of India, as if it is something new, Something that has 

to be imposed now. Such an exhortation has becone necessary 
evidently because there is a tendency amongst certain class 

of people to over-emphasize regionalism even at the cost of 
nationalism. But let every Indian know that though there 

may have existed in the third-second millenic B.C. broad re- 
ional dévibions in the pottery of the country, namely the 
Harappan black-on-red ware and its ramifications in the 

Indus válley and Gujarat, the Ochre Colour Ware in the Ganga 
Valley, the neolithic burnished grey ware in the south, at 

the beginning of the first millennium B.C. a great ceramic 
unity had begun to emerge, and by about the middle of that 
millennium there was a complete cultural integration of India. 
Did not Northern Black Polished Ware cover the entire length 
and breadth of the subcontinent from Charsada in West Pakis- 
tan in the north-west to @maravati in Andhar Pradesh in the 
South and to Tamluk in West Bengal on the east ? It was more 
than two thousand years ago that we, the Sons and daughters 
of Mother India had hearnt to eat from the same dishes and 
drink from the same cups. Then what is it that should separate 
us now ? Let us reflect cooly over things and learn the lesson 
that ancient Indian pottery has to teach us even in its mte- 


ness. 
May I now have a few words with my professional coll- 


eagues and draw their pointed attention to same of the more  . 


E 


important problems facing us in the field of ancient Indian 


‘pottery 2 
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There is first of all the problen of the black-anq, 
red ware - or, shall I say, wares ? Now, whereas there uA 
black-and-red ware in the Harappan context in the Indus " 
lley and Rajasthan, there does occur a black-and-red ware 1 
the same context in Gujárat. Where from cid the Gujarsti | 


Harappans pick it up ? Or, XX did they originate it ? This 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ware continues into the Late Harappan levels at Lothal 
(Lothal B ) and becomes a dominant industry in the still la’ 
ter ramifications, viz. those of Rangpu* IIC and III, when | 
it also shows marked white-painted designs. But while a 
white-painted black-and-red ware does oc2ur in the Banas 
valley of Rajasthan about the time of Lothal B and Rangpur 
IIC, there is not mush sinilarity in the pot-forms of the 


two regions. Can we then conceive of the black-and-red ware 
technique having originated independently in the two regions? 
Perhaps not. Again, we find the occurence of a woits-pal tar 
black-and-red ware as far east as Pandu-rajar-dhibi in West | 
Bengal, fowards the close of the second millennium B.C, | 
wherefrom did it come ? From the Banas "alley, through cen- 

tral India .? How did it penetrate into ?3ihar ? Through the 


Sov valley ? Should not then the vallers radiating from the 


central Indian plateau be thoroughly sxplored for the porgosi 


4 plain black-and-red ware alSo occurs along side the Paintel 
A 


[ 


Grey Ware and continues up to the tires of the Northern 
Black Polished Ware. What is the exact relationship between | 
the black-and-red ware and the Painted Grey Ware ? | 
Looking southwards, Bahal anc Tekwada in the Tapti | 
basin have shown tho existence of a white-painted black-and- 
red ware in a chalcolithic context. Some of these pots also 
bear graffiti which indubitably tte sie them up with the 
megalithic black-and-red ware. Whaz, then, is the real storY 
of the black-and-red ware which ranged in tie from the 56- 
cond half of the third millennium B.C. down to the beginning 1 


of the Chirstafn era and which encompassed the whole count?! 
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cw a 
during a major part of the first millennium B.C. Does the ware 
represent a single culture, with OELE and devolutions 

in point of time and space ? or is the similarity confined xm 
only to the Paane of manufacturing, there being local 


alaptaticns by the concerned cultures ? Indeed , it /id not high 
time that a thorough, analytic-cum-synthetic, study was made 
of this ware ? 
Then there is the problem of the Ochre Colour ware. 
js it late Harappan ? Or, is it an altogether different indusc 
tty dominating the Ganga Valley, there being, however, inter- 
ations between this ware and the Harappan ? There is another 
ail I dare % say a no less important aspect of the problem 
ofthe Ochre colour ware. At a number of places for example 
Baindarabad, Nasirpur, Jhinjhana, Hastinapura, Noh, Ahichchha- 
tra Atranji-Khera, etc, thisware has been noticed to occur 
Spoadically in a matrix of otherwise clean earth which imper- 
cepively merges into the natural soil. Indications are that 
thee deposits are water-lain. Are we then faced here with a 
hug: deluge covering hundreds of miles of the Ganga-Yamuna 
baits ? Chronologically, this deluge way have to be placed 
sone ime about the middle of the second millennium B.C. Again, 
though there is a strong circumstantial evidence that this ware 
waz associated with the espper with the copper Hoards, un- 
impe&chable evidence has yet to come. 
There are two: other notwworthy aspects of our studies 
in ceramics. In the first place, detailed twchnological studies , 
supplemented with actual experiment in re-production, ought to 
be made of the various kinds of pottery. No doubt some thing 
has been done in respect of the Northern Black Polished Ware, 
but the truth is still far from the sight. Should not one also 
contact the local potters in eastern Uttar Pradesh and Western 
Bihar who still manufacture a pottery not very dissimilar to the 
'otthern Black Polished Ware ? snother question. Is the black- 
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c3 
black-ani-red effect in pottery always the result of inverted I 
firing ? For example, in the megalithic black-and-red ware 
the inferior as well as the portion near the rim on the x 
exterior are blaek and the lower exterior'are red, the same 
is not the ease in certain grey-and-red ware dishes of the ; 
"north. In these the interior is grey or.gteyish blnek but on 
the exterior the rim-portion is red and the base grey or ! 
greyish black. Is the latter varicty the result of what ise 4 
known as 'sagger-firing! ? j 
In the cont ext {technological studies, the 4rchaeolo- 
gist has to extend his begging bowl before the Spegialists in | 
natural sciences, for who else but the chemist could identify | 
the resin in the incrustations on the Roman amphorae or who 
else but the botanist could point to the existence of rice in 
the Harappan context at Lothal, by identifying the husk use. i 
as a degraissant in the pottery as that of paddy ? I am sure, A 
it is in the very nature of the natural scientist to extend d 


their cooperation to the needy, 


The other aspect I had in mind was the correlation of 


the ceramic evidence with that from the literature. I am sure 


there are words in the various ancient texts - Brahmanical 


Jain and Buddhist - referring to many of the pottery-forms 


we have eutount ered in our excavations. Is it not meet that 


the two types of evidence Were duly correlated ? God willing: 


the efforts may more than amply xk be rewarded. For, this 
correlation might give a clue to me vexing problem of the 
Indo-Aryans. I know that some efforts, deserving praise, have 


been made in this direction but these have not touched even *. 
the fringe of the problem. Much more concerted efforts are 
needed. 


Lastly, I would plead for the fulfilment of two great 


needs. One primarily concerning the student of pottery and the 


other the student as well as the layman. The former need » 


rw. 


: does have a collection of pottery in one of the Baadaris of 


-0- 


relates to the preparation of a comprehensive corpus of So E 
ery. In the process of preparation the lacuna in our knowledge 
will also be highlighted, and this would whip us up into grea- 
ter activity. For example, very little is known of the péttery 
us ed during the time of Harsha or thereafter up to the Nuslim 
conquest. In the south there are many more gaps. The corpus 
will also force on us the adoption of a common terminjlogy, 
particularly in. respect of the description of the shapes e 


The other needs relates to the establishmentof a 


museum where the visitor may have a complete pictu!'e of 
Indian pottery from the third millennium B.C. down jo almost 


recent times. No doubt the Archaeological Survey of India 


the Tomb of Safdarganj at Delhi. But it has very mny himita- 


tes 


tions, both regarding the contents as well as thedisplay. At 
present the Survey only runs what are known as Sie Museums, 
which, as the nomenclature Shows, are attached tc an excavated 
Site or to a monument and contain material only ,rom the 


place where they are located. Whether ar not it 4hould ho wie 


por Near oe NERS EE ROSE 


thin the juriddiction of the Survey to establisi a Museum of 
Ancient Ceramics is a matter for fresh thinking. Any way, who- 
Soever put up the museum, it is doubtless a grext desideratum. 
I am artala I have taken much too mach of your valu- 
eg 


able time anl/»x your pardon for the same. I once again thank 


Professors Datta and Sinha for their kind invitation and 


hereby declare the seminar as 'open'. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN BIHAR 
» oW * A REVIEW 
1 By 
1 Dr. B.P. Sinha, M.A.,Ph.D.(Lond.) 
d University Professor and 
Y Head of the Department of 
E Ancient Indian History & Archaeology, 
| Patna University, 
| Patna. 
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 eonneciion of the fact that Bihar had at one time been the 


fies of Bihar, therefore, may have to be made against such a 
wider background keeping in view the significant and individual 


1 e 
i features of its archaeological remains andr ments, 
i ^ 


1862. Before Cunningham, some work had been done by B.H.Hodgson, E 


 ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES IN BIHAR 


Situated in ote heart of the Ganga basin with Himalaya 
in the North, Orissan hills in the South, the State of Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh on the West and West Bengal in the 
East, Bihar offers an extensive scope for archaeological acti- ro 
vities and research. Its natural isolation as provide by the 
Himalayas and Orissan hills, coupled with the absence of any 
well defined boundary au the east and west contributed not 
a little to the free influx and outer flow of cultural elements 
throughout its long history. Account may be taken in this 


seat of a large empire with its boundary extending far beyond 
its initial Limit and on the other, it also preserved an : 
diteri part-of the empire with the seat situated far beyond 
its borders. Thás the inte? of cultural elements have no 
doubt left its impact on its culture-and consequently on its 
archaeology. Á thorough appraisal of the archaectonical activi= 


I 1862-1892 


_ The beginning of archaeological activities in Bihar 
as fepresented by systematic explorations and partial excava- 


tion work was actually initiated by Alexander Cunningham in 


Colonel Mackenzie, Stephenson and others. But Cunningham and his - 38 
able assistants Beglar, Garrick and Carellyle carried over 

years an extensive exploration in’ South and North Bihar. . 
Cunningham used as his basis the description of places and 


monuments as mentioned in Hiuen Thsang's travel accounts for 4: 
ifr Sas e D 


1,9 
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2. 
locating the ancient sites and the monuments associated with 
them. In south Bihar he succeeded in indentifying places like 
Budha Gaya, Kurkihar, Giriyak. 

Rajgir and Nalanda as associated with the life and 
activities of Buddha. In North Bihar, however, he is credited 
with the identification of modern Basarh with Vaisali and a 
detailed account of Kesariya Stupa, supposed Vedic burials 
of Lauriya Nandangarh, the Stupa from Nandangarh and the 
four Asokan pillars. The Rampura Capital and column were 
discovered by Carlleyle in 1877. Of singular achievemerts_of 
Cunningham's extensive survey in North and South Bihar, 
special mention may be made of the following. In the area 
around the "ajrasana throne at Bodh Gaya, Cunningham found 
three phases of flooring of plaster, granite and sand stone 
m i ecpectively, as &ssociated with the three building oy 
phases of Vajrasana throne. The earliest represents the 
sandstone pavement associated with the sandstone portion 
of Vijrasana throne with carvings of geese on its sides. He 
also found t»» railing enclosing the circumambulation path 
round the teple end Vajrasana, Both the railing and Vajrasana 
have sandstone and granite portions, and they probably 
represent the work of two different periods, The sandstone ; 
railing pillars are ascribed to the late 2nd century B.C. or $ 
1st Century B.C. in terms of the inscriptions inscribed on 
them, whereas the granite ones are considered to belong to 
the Gupta period in terms of the style of carvings of its 
reliefs, The Bodh Gaya temple is undoubtedly of a later A 

period but the possible existence of shrine at the site as 
attested by the relief panels of Bharhut and Sarchi has been 
specially suggested by Cunningham, At Rajgir, Cunningham 


‘identified Sone Bhandar Cave with the place where the first 


4 


miles to the S.W. of Kesariya F.S. ané on the east of the 


$. 


Buddhist Council was held after the death of Buddha. Ho also 


discovered a cylindrical brick structure in the area now 


locally known as Maniyar Math. A partial excavation at the | 


site by Cunningham yielded three small figures of which only 


two could oe indentified as that of Maya lying on a couch with 


ascetic Bud ‘ha portrayed above and the Jain Tirthankara Pars- 


cec ee ee p cotto sionis 


wanath. His :dentification of Nalanda with the mounds and 


ruins situated within the close vicinity of modern Bargaon 


village about @ miles from Rajgir was confirmed by the later 


excavations at the site. Fe also identified a few tanks of the 


area and indicated the pronable spot of the central stupa 


1 


shrine at Nalanda. Further, his detailed accqunt of the—two— _ 


a aa 


group of caves at Nagarjuni and Barabar respectively dedicated 
to the Ajivaka sect by king ssoka and Dasrath stili provide 


the most authentic record destite a few discrepancies or errors. 


SEIMEI 


The caves are noted for their high interior polish, the vaulted 


roof and doors carved in the stape of a ogee arch, In North 


— —á 


Bihar, he discovered at modern 3asarh (22 miles +o the N.W. 
of Muzaffarpur and identified vith Vaisali) an oblong forti- 
fied area measuring 1700 ft X 0 ft which is locally known as 


a PARRA 


Raja.Visala ka Garh. As to the stupa et Kesariya (about two 


road from Motihari to Chapra). 2unningham assigns the upper 
structure or stupa measuring 6! feet 5 inches in diameter 
and 51 ft. 6 inches in height, between 200 to 700 A.D. and 


considers the lower structure :c be a memorial stupa built 


by the Lichchhvis of Vaisali. At Lauriya Nandangarh, he 
considers the 15 stupas represerted in three rows within 
the close vicinity of Asokan pillar, to be the sepulcharal 
mounds of Indian Yings of pre Bxddhistie period, A partial 


excavation by him resulted in the clearance of a retaining 
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wall which he regards as fairly late. 


Thus the work carried on by Cunningham and his able 

assistants during the period betwem 1862 and 1882 brought to | 
light a number of sites with rich archaeological possibilities.» : | oy 
While Cunningham and his able assistants were engaged in iden- | | 
tifying ancient sites and monuments of the historic period, 
Hughes in 1865 picked up possibly the first palaeolith from 5^ B " 
the bank of Bokaro, a tributary of Damodar in Hazaribagh 
district. The hand Peminiscent of Madras industry is made out | 
of green micacious quartzite and was found in apparent associa- 
tion with the Ba UIE of pebbles from the Gondwana rocks of | 
this region. In 1688, Beeching collected from the area between 
Chakradharpur and Chaibassa microliths or flakes representing 


essentially a flake industry. o 


4 


D -193 


The work of Cunningham and others, thus, provided a 
solid basis for the operations of the spade of the archaeolo- 
gists and consequently the period between 1892-1959 is noted 
for the series of excavations spread over years at different 
sites in Bihar. The first in the series is the excavation 


conducted by L.A. Waddel (1892) at Kumrahar, a locality 


situated to the south of Patna. The excavations were limited ^ 
in extent but he succeeded in disproving the older theory 

that Patliputra had been cut away by the Ganges. The excava- 
tions by Bloch and Spooner at Vaisali (1903-4 & 1913-4) | 
yielded objects mostly of Gupta and only a few objects of x 
pre-Gupta period as represented by the terracotta figurines 
dating from the first century B.C. Other finds included two 


hellenistic heaus, punch-marked coins and terracotta seals. 


- 
ds 


5. 


“At Lauria-Nandangarh, T, Bloch of the archaeological ‘survey 
of India took up excavation works in 1905. The excavations 

: a revealed that cne of the Stupas contained a deposit of burnt 

aum k bones with charcoal and another yielded a gold leaf with a 

female figure akin to the one from Piprawa. Bloch labelled 


these mounds as vedic burials but there is no evidence to 


E 
3 


support this view. There is another probable view that they 
represent Buddist stuyas, Excavations at Maniyar Math in 


| Rajgir by Bloch in 1295-06 revealed that the hollow edifice 

| (discovered by Cunninghtm) was enlarged several times including 
in the late Gupta period, when niches were provided on its 
outer face for images mo¢elled in Stucco. A Naga figure in 
stone inscribed ;ith the name Maninaga was found by the side 

= E sz of the structure, Furtner, the excavation in the new Rajgir 


l area resulted i. the discovery of terracotta seals of 2nd 


pe aR PIPEN EAEI S AEE EEE LEI ELLE PEN AERAN EAE 


4 
oe 


century B.C. ari six uninscribed cast coins, known to be current 
in North Indio two or three centuries preceding and following 
Christ. 

In 191), D.B. Spooner of the Archaeological survey of 
India carrie? on further excavation at Kumrahar initially with 


the funds pr vided by the Tatas. In course of his excavation, 


AED MIR NEE PR IIE 


he found bel w some brick structure ascribed to Gupta period, 
eight heaps £ polished stones in eight rows of ten heaps, 
with an int val. of 15 feet from heap to heap amidst a deposit 
of charcor. .nd ash. Spooner took it to be the site of the 

i Mauryan :ille:ed hall, whose wooden structure had probably 
caved ij. as a result of a conflagration. He also found to 
¥ the scith of this hall seven wooden platforms, each measuring 

| 86 frst long, S feet wide and 44 feet high, but their purpose 


coud not be aszertained, 


x. 


f 
1 
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In 1916 and 1922, the excavations were conducted at 
Nalanda by D.B. Spooner and J.5. Page respectively. The bulk 
of the structural remains, that the excavations have brought 
to light, ac‘ually belong to the post Gupta period with the 
exception of vhe main Stupa shrine which shows seven nestora tidi 
or seven periods of building activities. The Stupa. shrine was 
the most imposing structure during the fifth period when it 5s 
had four corner towers and was adorned with niches enclosing 
the most beautiful stucco figures of Budha and Bodhisattavas. 
The date of the structure has been fixed according to a brick 
tablet inscribed with a Buddhist text and bearing the date 197 
of the Gupta era i.e. A.D. 516-17 inside one of the votive 


stupas attached to it. The sixth and seventh restorations of 


the main stupa shrine belong to the post Gupta period. Among w 2 


the other structural remains of the post Gupta period, special 
mention may be made of the eight rows of monasteries and the 
three temples. The three temples have each a central shrine 
on a high podium with stucco images installed therein, The 
essentially Gupta finds from the excavations include coins 
and a large number of seals of Gupta emperors and other 
contemporary rulers. The finds of the Post Gupta period include 
a large number of stone images of Buddha and Buddhist deities, 
bronze images, terracotta plaques and seals of which.the 
official seals of Nalanda monastery bearing the legend Sri- 
Nalanda-Mahavihariya arya bhikshusanghasya deserve special 
mention. 

In 1918-19, the excavation conducted by H. Pandey at 
Belwa (district Shahabad) did not yield any significant 
structural result excepting the terracotta figures of Gupta 
and Peru pre-Gupta age, which are now in the Patna museum. 


In 1926, M.J.h. Page and. M. Ghosh carried out excava- 
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E 
tions at Bulandibagh, a little to the west of Kumrahar, where 
below some brick building of Cupta date, they found a unique = 
1 wooden structure running east to west for a distance of about 
250 feet. The wooden construction consisted of a series of 14 ft, | 
i iE long wooden planks at bottom, flaked by 13 ft high wooden 
E |! Se uprights and these were spanned on top by tenoned planks. The 
I excavators have identified it with the wooden palisade as 
| mentioned by Magasthenese. Other finds from Bulandibagh 
‘ ‘include Punch-marked coins, seals, terracotta figurines, a 
wooden cart wheel etc. SR 
In 1935-56, Shri N.G., Majuméar further examined the 
4 four mounds at Lauriya-Nandangarh. In course of the excavations, 
| he found that the burial memorials had a burnt brick basement, 
a Fur ther, the layers of yellow clay mixed with grass and leaves 
d i in the core of the stupa, which accounted for the vedic theory 
d id | of Bloch were nothing but ordinary mud brick, He therefore 
A | i s. suggested that it was not true to regard these monuments as 
| i | connected with vedic burial rites. 
| In 1939 Shri h. Ghosh's excavation at nene [i a 
| little to the south west of Lauriya Nandangarh pillar) revealed 
| a large stupa with a polygonal base and rising in terraces, The 
; earthen core of the stupa provided the punch-marked coins, 
W cast copper coins and clay sealings of 1st century B.C. But 
further down below the structural surface was found & complete 
i | s miniature stupa and by its side lay a copper vessel containing 
| | birch-bárk Buddhist manuscript written in the script of the 
l 1 Ath century A.D. This evidently showed that the stupa had 
been reconstructed about that date after cutting through 
"e a | from above, | 
$ Apart from the excavated results the other important 
|| discoveries of this period include terracotta figures of rE 


B | Sunga and Kushana period as obtained from Buxar by A,Banerjee 


— — MÀ 
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Sastri, Bronze images of Kurkihar by Rai Sri Hard Pra sadiop 
E 


Gaya, the female figure of a Chauribearer from Didarganj, the l 
3 

Jain Tirthanka 
figures from Patna ascribed to 300 B.C. 
o be made of the Asura sites 


r from Sohanipur and the unpolished sand stone 
and usually identifieg 


as Yakshas. Mention may als 
discovered by S.C. Ray during 1915-26 and the collection of 


microliths, neolithic tools and copper implements from E s 


Chotanagpur and Sathal Parganas, which are now in the Patna | 
Museum, j | 
ILI 1950-68 


The outbreak of the 2nd World War in 1939 accounted for 
the big gap that followed in the sphere of archaeological | 
activities and it is not until 1950 that we notice any iP 47 
concerted effort being made in Bihar for undertaking explora- ny ^ 
tion and excavation work. In the meanwhile, two very signifi- | 
cant developments had taken place; the far reaching changes | 
that followed in the wake of Political Independence of our | 
Country and the introduction of the observation of stratifi- 


cation in the excavation by Sir Mortimer Wheeler during his 


tenure of office as the Director General of Archaeology in 
India, Both had their effects on the archaeological activities { 
of our Country. In Bihar, however, the interests that followed * * 
during post independence period is amply borne by the excava- 
tions taken up at different Sites, Further the excavations at 


Rajgir under Sri A. Ghosh ana at Vaisali by Sri K. Deva of the 


extmesoietcal Garvey of India, were carried on in terms of (Md E 

the new technique of stratified digging. The scrapping made 

in a section cut by @ rivulet at Rajgir yielded interesting 

data, The occupations at the site suggested a sequence of 

four periods corresponding roughly io Maurya, Sunga and x : 
x 


d Kushan periods, The excavations brought to light post 


ied 


for 


— 


"Gupta, 


cremation burials from the lower levels yielding the N.B.P.Ware. 


The excavation at Garh site at Vaisali had been under- 

taken with a view to determining the nature of the defences 

of Garh area, The excavations revealed two wifferent phases 
in defences namely the mud-rampant and mud-brick structure in 
the second one, The cutting at Chakramdas touched the earliest 
level as characterised by N.B.P. Ware, black and red ware and 
the associated objects consisted of bone points and a few 
iron objects. The excavations revealed four period of occupa- 


tion at the site corresponding to Maurya, Sunga, Kushana and 


Tne excavation at Kumrahar by the K.P. Jaiswal Research 
Institute, Patna, spread over a period of five ‘seasons (1951-55) 
revealed that pillar stumps were removed during 2nà century B.C. 
after the conflagration and further the pillared hall as found 


in Spooner ' s excavation dia not extend either to the East or 


; West. The structural remains included a platform with a 


staircases. a covered drain, a monastic establishment known as 


Arogya Vihara according to a elay sealing and also an embank- 


. ment of sand for providing protection against flood ranging in 


date from Maurya to late Gupta times. Other finds consisting 
of punch-marked coins, uninscribed cast coins (Kushana and 
Kausambi issues) and terracotta of fine Gupta workmanship 
deserve spec tal mention., The excavations revealed five periods 
of ‘occupation corresponding | to ee Nr Sunga, Kushana, 
Gupta anā late Gupta times, 

Excavations undertaken in the docui areas in Patna 
City viz; Gulzarbagh Press area, Mahabirghat, Begam Haveli 
and Shah Kamal Road during 1955-56 also revealed the same five 
period of occupation ranging from 6th century B.C. to the 7th 
Century A.D. The mid-eastern circle of the Department of 


Archaeology concentrated its work at Rajgir and during its 


| 
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four season of excavation work (1953-54 — 1957-59) at Jiva- 
Eetrsvana eite under Dr. D.R. Patil on the. one hand, and 
Dr. K.C. Panigarhi and Shri A.C. Banerji on the pien; brought 
to light two long elliptical halls of which the latter one 
had in the centre subsidiary rooms surrounded by < a compound | 
wall. | ^ JH od 

The excavations at Vaisali were conducted by the K.P, | 
Jaiswal Research Institute, Patna, for five consecutive 
seasons from 1958-1962 at the following sites viz; Kharaunaka- 
Pokhar, stupa mound to the north west corner of the Garh area, 
Bhimsena ka Palla, Chakramdas, Benia and Lalpura, Virpura, 
Marpaseuna; Collectively speaking, the most significant 
structural results of the excavations include an yaka Stupa 
containing a relic casket in soap Stone probably of Buddha, 
remains of a defence wall made of baked bricks and structures | 
like military barracks, The minor antiquities consisted of "~~ «^ 
terracotta figurines, beads, coins, besides finer pieces of a, +. 
N.B.P. ware, a few P.G, Ware sherds, black-and-red ware 
pieces and other pottery types. 

: The K.P, Jayaswal Research Institute undertook a trial 
excavation at Karian (Distt, Darbhanga) in 1955 with a view 
to ascertaining the birth-place of Udayanacharya, a great ae 

philosopher of the 10th century A.D. The excavation revealed [ 


that the site had been under human oceupation at least from 


ths 
& 


the Gupta period if not earlier (Vide S.R. Roy's Karian 
Excavations 1955, Patna, 1965). 

But the most interesting and probably of far reaching 
ug are the results of the excavation at Sonpur in | 
the district of Gaya, The excavation conducted at Sonpur for ~ 
four seasons (1956-57, 1959- -62) by the K, P. J. R. Institute 


Patna, have revealed three successive cultural periods with 


a sub-division in the earliest phase, Bub-periods 1 A and 1B 


p 


"lal 


.ed 


m 


ds 


ing 


i 


of period I are characterised on the Cre hand by Crude black 


and red ware, usually wheel made with instances of completely 
hand made vessels and finer pieces cf bláck-and-red ware 


invariably wheel made and often well poltshed.on the other. Of 


. Special interest sre a few post crematio pit burials of sub- 


' period I B. The pii burials, éach a circtar E 1.2 to 


1.8 meter in diameter and 75 c.m, in dept are filled with ash 
: : , 


bone-pieces and potteriés in coarse red, back and black and 
red wares. Period II is merxed by occurrene« c the N.B.P.Ware 


pf fine golden and silvery varieties and of Sicial interest 


are half a dozen polished stone axes as ascrib: to HS periods | 


The excavations at Sonpur, thus, show the meeti. voint of 
three cultures namely the iron age culture of th orth, the 
black-aná-red ware reminiscent of Chalcolithic cu. "e of 
Western India and the polished stone axe culture o- 3e Deccan, 


In 1960, the excavations were started at An 4 near 


- Colgong in the district of Bhagalpur by the Depar*mer of 


h,I.H, and Archaeology, PU. withe ied determitix the 
site of the Vikramasi ila University. The four seasons: 
Weaver ten work at ihe site revealed a large stupa wih | S 
srine chambers containing huge terracotta figures of. Vb? gt 
deities on decoreted pedestals. One of the shrines contigg 
stone figure of 3uddha in Bhumispar samudra, 

Excavscions at Chirana (District Saran) and Buxar 

: (Shahabad; were carried on by the newly started Directora, 

. of Archaeology and Museums, Government of Bihar. The two 
seasons of excavation work at Chirand (1962-64) have brough 
to light painted black-and-red ware of Ahara type from the 
earliest ievels. 

ihe excavated remains at Buxar (1963-64) include 


terre otta figures of possibly pre-Mauryan times from the 


eavziest level as well as finer varieties of terracotta 
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figurines of Sunga period & large sized terracotta balls. 


Mention may be made of the excavations conducted by Mid-Eastem 


j ite in th 
Circle,A.,Survey of India, Patne at Balirajgarh site in the 


district of Darbhanga, where a stratum of pre-Mauryan times has 


come to light. The same institution carried on some Asura | X 
site excavations at two different spots in the district of Ranchi 
in 1964-65 and 1965-66 respectively. The former was a habi- ^. | T. 
rion site at Saradkel and the latte: a megalithic one. at | 
Khuntitoli. 

The State Archaeology and Museum, Bihar, recently 
undertook Stone-Age excavations at Lotapahar near Chakradharpur 
(Singhbhum) in 1967 in order to find mut a stratigraphic 
sequence of the Stone-Age culture. The excavation of one of 
the trenches revealed two cultural per‘eds. Period I was AX Pee 
characterized by Middle Stone Age tools on quartzite and 
Period II represented both the geometria and non-geometric | 
microliths on chart. | 

Apart from the excavated remainp, no less interes- | 
ting and impressive are the result of exploration work carried | = 
over years by the K.P.J.R. Institute, Patna, Patna University 
and other agencies. The K.P J.Rs Institute carried an exploration | 
work mainly in Chotanagpur region and some adjaining areas of 
Santhal Parganas and discovered a few stones age sites; Raj- + 
rappa in Hazaribagh distriet and Barda bridge and Lotapahar 
near Chakradharpur have yielded tools of Early Stores Age- 
Marvania & Pratapur in the district of Palamau have yielded 
microlithic tools of both geometric and non-geomesric types »* 
along with a few upper paleolithic blades. Lotapahay and. | 
Chandil have yielded a few pieces of Neolithic celts. 

The Patna University carried on exploration work | 
mainly in Santhal Parganas and the area around the Kharagpur 3 

nills in Monghyr. The most important discoveries incluie tools | 


CC-0. dale aaan National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 2G 
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of Early, Middle and Late Stone Age and also neolithic celts 
from Bhimbandh, tools of Early and Late Stone Age from 
Karnakollore near Deoghar, tools of sertes Middle and Late’ 
Stone Age from the river valley of Santhal Parganas and stone 


pottery in association with neolithic tools from jamtara area. 


Mention may also be made of remains of ancient bridge discovered 
at Jaymangla garh by a team of teachers of G.D. College, 
Begusarai (Monghyr). 

Recently a Patna University team made an exploratory 
survey around the Antichak main stupa-mound within a radius of 
about 10 k.m. and discovered Middle Stone Age tools from 
Chandipur, beads and microliths of chalcolithic assemblage 
from Lalpur, Late Stone Age implements from Malakpur and 
Namsukh-kothi and specimens of chalcolithic pottery from Oriup; 


a trial excavation at the last mentioned site also revealed 


ioo t amato alg tat SABLA TINA HIRE LAL, n ERE á 
ow ATON y 


the same result. Another team of the Patna University along 


with Dr. R.V. Joshi of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
reexplored the Dhimbandh and adjoining area, and the result 
was much encouraging so far as the Stone Age culture was 
concerned. The third team of the Patna University discovered 
black-and-red ware cf chalcolithic assemblage from Maner 
(Patna district). The fourth team of the same University 
undertook an exploration in the Gumla sub-division of the 
Ranchi district where as many as eight Stone Age sites were 
located, viz., Barwe, Chainvur, Jamatoli, Kandra, Kurumgarh, 
Nawadih, Nawagaon and Rajadera. The 4nthropology Department 
team of the Calcutta University discovered in 1965-66 lithic 


u ee os po 
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industries in stratigraphic sequence near Deokutia in the 


district of Palamau. Besides, during the past few years, the 


different teams of the Calcutta, Patna and Banaras universities 


and those of the Mid-Eastern circle of tne Archaeological Survey 
of India, K.P.J.Research Institute and State Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museum, have been carrying cn stray explorations 


in the region of Bihar and have been adding tą our knowledge 
with some new results. 
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SITES IN BIHAR: 
Although considerable archaeological operations 
have been done in the region of Bihar, still there are prose 
pective sites which, after thorough check-up, may add to our 
knowledge in the field 

Prehistoric sites: The valleys of Sanjay, Ajay, Subarnarekha, 
north and south Koels of the Chotanagpur Plateau and Man Valley 
near Kharagpur hill of Monghyr, which have already supplied 
stray finds of Palaeolithis, microliths and neoliths, if exp- 
lored thoroughly, may bring forth some clues to cultural Seque 
ence of lithic industries. Besides, stone Age sites may also 

be located in other area of the regione 

Megalithic Sites: In the Chotanagpur region there are megall- 
thie sites which required thorough examination. 

Ghalcolithic Sites: The sites of Maner, Oriup and Manjhi, lo- 
eated in the districts of Patna, Bhagalpur and Saran respecti- 
vely, nBed intensive excavations for the successful results of 
the Chalcolithic culutre. Needless to say that in course of ex- 
plorations the sites have yielded encouraging results of the 
culture in question. 

Historical +Sites: Bhelawar (Gaya District), Jaimangalagarh 
(Monghyr), Balirajgarh (Darbhanga District), Champanagar (Bha- 
galpur District) and Katra (Muzafferpur District) seem to be 
prospective sites of the early historical period, The suffieci- 
ently high mounds of the sites, along with the finds from the 


exploration and trial of local stray excavation reflect the 


great archaeological importance of the sites. 
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Paper read at the Seminar 


on 1niion Pot 
organised by the Universit 


Y of Patna 31968. 
ROMAN POTTERY IN DNDIA 
By 


M. Ne Deshpande. 
While we were aware of the commercial contact betwe 


_ India and the Mediterranean World between the first few centu- 


ries of the Christian era and a number of Roman coins had been. 


cound at several sites in south India, it was not until Sir Mor 


` timer Wheeler pointed out to the great possibility of dating in- ga 
digenous south Indian cultures with the help of Roman pottery tha 


Indian archaeologists took seriously to the sat study of Rodman | 


pottery and other associated finds. The study began with the ex- 


cavations at Arikamedu in 1945 which provided conclusive evidence 
of direct cult ural contact with the Roman world. The excavation 
brought to light three distinct wares; (i) Arretine Ware, (ii) 
Rouletted Black Ware and €888 (iii) Amphoare, 


Before we consider thg Significanée of these and alike 
wares, it is proposed to give below a brief account of these cera 
mic industries in their place of origin and to study their dis- 
persal in India. 

ARRETINE WARE 

The term arretine! is used for a soft and delicate red- 
glazed ware with shades varyingg from red to yellowish-red with 
the lusture rivalling that of'sealing wax! This ware was current 
from the last quarter of the 1st century B.C. to the first half 
of the Ist Century A.D. and is named after the plano of iam fa ess me 
‘Arretium' (modern Arezzo) in ? Italy. It was also manufactured 
at other centresian Italy, viz. Pwtett Putooli, Modena and Rimini, 
The term 'Terra Sigillatta' meaning pottery with stamped designs 
applies and covers Arretine ware, as the Arretine is also dates 
decorated by a process whereby the unbaked pot is pressed into a 
stamped mould. Terra Sigillatta, however, has a slightly oarlier 
origin going back to the 2nd Century B.C. resembling tho Campan- t 
lan Ware with preceded it in being coated with a black glaze in — 
imitation of metal. The change from black to taret dgio Tod : 
BEsze-toek-placo “about ~ “the-beqinntn goo ftho à sid = 
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ae 
glaze took place about the beginning ofthe 1st Century B.C, 

The production-technique of the Arretine ware inheritg 
the ancient technique practised from the Mycenaean Period throu. 


gh the Hellenistic Period of decorating the pot in relief by 


means of d mould. It is stated that "it is merely a natural and 


logical end-product in the'evolution of ceramic art from the ^ 


Mycenaean Period down to. Roman times." The Megarian bowls of 


Greece and Asia Minór also inspired the production of decorateg 


hemispherical vessels of Arritium. The process employed in thé ^ 
production of these bowls consisted of preparing a mould by means 
of a stamp, the rould being later fixed and placed in the cent re 
of potter's whecl and the wet cãay thrown inside the mould with 
the lip added free-hand. The pot shrunk in size as it dried, faz 
facilitating its removal from the mould, 

In the Indian context, Arretine ware was first noticed at 
eat in e US AK-II in four eRe of sandy estuarfan 
mud-deposit and tho cxcaVator thought that the duration of the, 
deposit may be little more than 20 years and the latest Arretine 
ware on this site may belong to the last phase of the production 
of the vare, i.e. A.D. 45-50. Except for a tiny fragment of sherd | 
with leaf-pattern probably of Dragendorff's fron 11, the sherés 
represent undecoratod cups and dishes, in some sases even without E 
normal rouletting. The Be payat ion surmised that these features 
were the synpton of lateness and therefore concluded that A.D. 
20-50 would be the inclusive period for Arretine pottery at art- 
marea 

in Southern site AK.IV produced Sigillatta ware 
along with stamped sherds innediatoly underlying the pc 
of the early phase. Among the 22 Shapes described in the reporta 
three bear pottery-marks VIBII (probably VIBIE, possibly VIBIF) 
ITTA and CAMVRI. Tho types consist of flat disheswk with straight 
or earinated sides with a base. One sherd has rouletted rim while 
another with a ring of Yxa fine rouletting on upper surface. 
There is also a dish-like-bowl and a carinated cup represented by 
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a Sherd approxinating to a stamped example of Claudine date(a.D. 


41-54) .-One fragnentary sherd; yellow with red veins may be des 
cribed as marble vase probably produced by Arretine pottery as 
early as 1st century ADs In previous excavations, at the same 
site, French archaeologists had brought to light a sherd of 


imitation or provincial Terra Sigillatta of reddish grey fabric 


-with light red glaze and a very rough external rouletting. Ano- 
ther fragément belongs to a class of fine ware with leaf-pattern 
inpressed fron mould. 
BOULETTED WARE 

Lhe technique of impressed decoration practised during 
the Hellenistic period gave rise to rouletted decoration which 
consisted of revolving a toothed sreci on the wet surface of 


the pot and producing symmetrical picked decoration. This tadi- 


ON TORS SIRES vam 
tas SBS ROS ENE NOLL eontra TNL SES IEE has 


tion was adopted in Sigillatta ware till the late Roman peridd 


$ 


.and pottery was decorated on the inside and outside. 


siena saine 


Rouletted sherds were found in stratified context at 


pets etc nnn fs PEROT ATCT OT bal 


Artkamedu and ‘their first appearance is placed towards the end 
of 1st century B.C. or the beginning of the 1st century od In 
fact, they were found in all the strata of all the excavated si- 
tes at Arikamedu. The ware is stratigraphically and chronologi- 
cally co-extensive with the amphorae but it preceded and out- 


lasted-Arretine ware by an appreciable margin. The excavator has 


also pointed out Uet i is relatively more abundant in the pre- 
Arretine and Arretine layers ofthe Northern Sector, signifying 
that the type became less popular after the middle of the ist 
Century A.D. : 

As a sesult of careful study of the ware, the excavator 
h4S described the ware as "carefully potted on a quick wheel from 
a fine well-levigated clay which burned grey or, more often, x 1 
greyish pink, the grey colour being due to the reducing condi- 
tion under which the pot was fixed. Before, firing, it was usu- i 
ally treated inside hnd outside with a slip, which, on being sub- . 
jected to an inverted firing, turned black inside and showed va 


egated shales of grey, black, yellow or brown outside. 
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Occasionally both faces ‘are covered with black-slip and rarely | 
| 


with brown." He has further made a five-fold classification of 


n 
1 


the ware depending on the shades of the slip. The interior sup. 

face was burnished with the sie polish and. in sone Cases it ap 
M 

roximated to the lustre of the N.B.P. Sims it Was decidedly 


| 
inferior. Ihe pre-Arretine sherds usually həd a brighter polish | x 


The type is confined usually to flat dishes with incurvea rin, Era 
the beak or the pronounced nature of inward projection account 
for different types. The exterior surface has grooving. The E 
letting marks are usually on the interior in the form of . | 
concent ric designs. Ð Besides the dishes there are shallow bowls, | 
Some without the internal rouletting. 

The rouletting designs consist of minute triangles; dia- 
nonds of parallelograns; wedges or uprights, crescents; ovals or 
dots, or an eye-shaped device which is like attenuated dianond. 
The design with triangle is very common occurring in all=seraete 

Rui tea Sherds have been reported from Chandravalli- 7j | 
and Bhatimiei hi. at the former place it is associated with two 
denarii of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) and two fragnents of inported 
red-glazed ware of Arretine type. 

It has been also reported from Sisupalgarh, the specimens | 
from the uppér level having an inferior grey fabric being presun- | 
ably of local Manufacture. 

The value attached to this ware can be adjudged from one 
of the sherd found rivetted with an iron-pin at eee wily 12 
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"a dunber^ ‘of varietios of this Ware are availa ie iu 


Js. 


lom. | 
A ose ab bic: festivals, weidings end To 
purposes, it be care a standard vessel for transporting oild and 
wine during the Roman period, Instead of the footed variety of . 
* 


the classifcal period, pear-shaped and conical types in coarse 
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to preserve the wina. The pointed varieties usually found 


Roman period were used for storage in cellard with the poin ed 
hase fixed in the ground, but when meant for transportation a 
tripod was used for putting then in pasition. Ibs use was very 
extensive in Roman period and at Porta del Popolo and pone eee 
they wee found in great number, at the latter place a hundred | 
vases were found in a house. 

In the Indian context Amphorae sherds are found at 

13 14 15 16 E oe 
e 'ı Kanchi puran, oda. Heres Ujnain, Ter, Junnar, 


19 
Dwarka, Devninori, Mm besides Texíla in West Pakistan. The 


Taxila example must have travelled by the land route while south 1 
Indian specinen were transported by Roman traders along wk tha | 
Sea-route. At Kanchipuram marly # 50 conical Amphorae were re- ee 
covered in broken condition, and these three were found in a TOW © E 
(pl. J. This would suggest that these vases Were bro- EL. 
ught in large numbers and travelled in and from ports like Kave- 
ripattinam and were used by Roman traders settled down at inland [f 
trading centres. 

The anphorae vases found at Nevasa, numbered 63 of which 
10 were handle pieces. The sherds are of creany yellow to light 
brown colour, heavy and show a mixture of very fine sand in the s 
clay. Among the handle pieces mention nay be made f those with 


oval section having two grooves on the exterior. But the varie- x: 
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LOCAL WARES 
Besides direct importation of pottery fron Mediterranean 


countries under Ronan influence we have to deal with local vari. | 
eties which came to be produced under Ronan influence. This in- | 
fluence was exercised by the Roman who were settled down at coas. 
tal and inland emporia and who wanted for their use the types of? 
wares they were accustoned to use in their native country. Local 
inhabitants probably also evinced interest in these new ceranies 
and the village potter produced such initation wares for the 3 
consunption of the sophisticated class. The first quality of 

these wares is their fine texture and the use of welllevigated 
clay for the production of pottery with polished red surface, The 
nost inportant type to becopied was the so-called sprinkler 

which is in fact flat based elliptical jar with a high, narrow, 
neck having a small perforation and a vertical spout at the K 
shoulder. Its prototype in the bronze was found at the Brahmana 
mound at Kolhapur along with other objects of Roman importation 3 
This vessel became popular specially anongst Buddhist conrunity 
for many sherds of this type have been found fron the accurmlated 
debris of cisterns attached to western Indian caves like Pital- 
khora, Kanheri, Karle, Junnar, etc., as also at other Buddhist 
Sites like Devanimori, etc. Its sculptural representation is also 
met with in a slightly evolved from inthe Mahayana Chaitya Cave 
no. 29 where the sprinkler is shown along with a tripod over 

the platform on which the nahaparinirvana figure of Buddha is 
carved. The flagon of wine held by a foreigner lady and depicted 
on the ceiling of Cave noel at Ajanta also has a long heck and 
similar shaye suggesting that the type was popular with foreigners 
and also with Bulihist laity. It is well known that a large nu- ^ 
mber of donations to western Indian caves came from Yavanas who 


were no other than the Roman traders, settled down in western 


Indiae 
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This decoration was also copied on terracotta lamps found at 


analogous in Terra Sigillatta. 


unlikely that the cylinder seals found at Ter, Ellora,etce, 
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hs regards the local limitation of Arretine ware parti 
cularly with stamped decoration, it will be worth while to study 
thw pottery from Ter collect@d by a local enthusiast, Shri Ran 
ngappa Lamture who was. good enough to place the material at my 
disposal for purposes of study. This potteSy clearly sgu suggests 
that the stamped decoration on the vessels was produced out of 
a nould in which the pot was pressed while it was still wet. 
These pots, however, being near spherical in shape, two moulds 
were used as suggested by a clear line of junction left on the 
surface of the pot (vide fig. 1). This technique apparently was 
adopted by the local potter to produce the types of pots the 
Yavana traders sought for. It is analogous to the technique of 
Terra. Sigillatta about which reference has already been nade 
earlier. The decoration usually consisted to tongue-shaped or 
leaf-shaped apptern. around the base with geometrical pattern 


appearing just below or on the carinated portion of the pot. 
Tere The tongue-shaped decoration radiating from the base has 


The use of stamps sometines containing figures of ani- 


mal or human-beings were also noticed (pl. Je nnd not xx 


were used for the decoration of the pottery, under Roman inf- 


luence e 


Some classical traits also cane to India along with 

Roman and applique decoration on vases came to be copied. Some 
sherds fron Ter with grotesque applique figures on pots represnt 
this contact (fige ). In this connexion attention nay be 
drawn to the find of bee head of Herculus on the handle of a 
vase of Greek Black Ware. Lids with fenale figurines fron Ter 
are also suggestive of this contact. A lid with a crouching lion | 
on m (pl. ) is another very interesting object from Ter. | 


Tho lion figure measuring 0.10 me in length and 0.75 me in hei- 
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height stands on a base of a lid which must have been used as a 


cover for a funerary urn. 


27 
The Red Polished Ware found at several sites in Saurash. 
tra and Gujarat like Vadnagar, Baroda, Anreli, Devninori, Somnath | 
) 
etc. in the first few centuSies of the Christian era among which 


the sprinkler is also invariably found may also be the result of 
NT x 


A 


Roman contact. Systematic excavation of a few more sites would 
help in putting this pottery in Proper cortext and provide fur- 
ther clues of Roman contact. The Sprinkler type as already poh rA 
ted out earlier is founi widely diffused at a number of sites in | 
northern India and this diffusion nay have been caused by its 
popularity with the Buddhist connunity and consequently it con- 
tinued over a long period of tine, the later types not having 
the typical Red Polish of the early period. 

It nay not be out of place to paint out that the predile- 
ction for stamped decorate4 pottery seen during the Gupta perigd | e 
was the indirect result of the local initation of Stamped pottery i 
during the period of Roman contact. The excavation of sana ie 
where renains of a Buddhist settlement were ugcover&d has also 


brought to light clear evidence that Red polished ware and black 


pottery of the Arretine type continued to be used in the 3rd-4th 
Century 4.D. and that among these wes the extraneous element 
provided by an amphorae. Among the indigenous types Xx is an | 
interesting assortment of stanped and decorated ware which shows 
continuity of tradition fron the early centuries of the Christian | ay 
era almost up to the Gupta periods The nould-nade pottery of the 

Gupta and of subsequent periods fron E I honhatra also has deco- 
rative devices derived fron sone of the earlier ones that wore 

in circulation prior to the second Century A.D. While sone of * Ay 
the decorations were, no doubt, derived fron symbols such as 

are found on Indian coins and sculptures from the ist century 

B.C. to the third Century Xx£ A.D. as suggested by Shri K.C. 
Panigaahi, these appear to have been also derived from the 


large variety of jecorations inspired by the Roman contact. * 
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Rouletted X Ware has heen found at the following 
places:- 723 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Amaravati. 
2. Dharnikota. 
3 -Kesarapalli. 


AS Kondapur. 


5. Maski. TR 
6. Mukhlingan. 


M ADR. AS 


le Kanchipuran. 
2. Kaveripattinam. 


-X 


UTTAR PRADESH 
1. Rajghab. | 


WEST BENGAL 


1. Atghara." x T ? 


2. Baral. 

3. Chandraketugarh, 
4. Harinaryanpur. 
5. Tanluk, 
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3. Sites in Cauvery Basin.. . : E | 


Ls a 
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A select list of sites containing 
India Red Polished Ware. 


l. Bihar - Buxar, Maner, Sonepur, and Virpur. 


T ? ES". 2. Gujarat - Hanmandhoro (District Amreli); Alehar, : 
pra Bhegali, Chandgadh, Jilada, Keriyaold Ü 
Khotan : Khalavad ,Khodiyar Lalhyo, Makavana Nehur, | 


Old Rampura, Old tarpada, Patana(Paliyad) , 
= Patana, Sonpari, Taluja, and Timbi(Dist. 
"— EE. Bhavnagar); Kalàvad (District Hallar); 
S - Dwarka (District Jamanagar); Dhank Caves 
at (District Junagadh); Himay and Jain Kan- 
| dorna (District Madhya Saurashtra), Modhera 
or (District Mehsana); Khakhera Bela-3 (Dist. 
Rajkot); Shamlaji (District Sabarkantha) 5 
Arena, Bhadaria, Boricha, Sutrapada and 
Uparkot (District Lorath). 


ETE NTE ANE 


I, and 
3. Lamm & Kashmir — AXhnoor. 
chhatra, 4. Madhya Pradesh - Besnagar, Eran, Maheshwar,Tripuri, 
and X Ujjain. 1 
I A N 5.Madras - Kurichedu, | 
6. Maharashtra - Bahal, Bhokardhan, Gas, Kalyan, 
SN M Kaundinyapura and Pitalkhora. 
7. Mysore - Herakal. 
8. Rajasthan - Nagari. j 
£. Uttar Pradesh - Acichchhatra. i 
10. West Bengal - Chandraketugarh, Pandu-rajar-dhini 
and Rajbadidanga. 1 
xook ok ox i 
xokolokok i 
p ; OK | 
E * 
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; he described the pottery 'ill-fired, thick, ochre-washed 


pottery has been exoavated at the sites of Ambkheri and. 


24. Y.D. Sharma, 1956 "Past Patterns n P 
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—PROBLGM.OF-THE OCHRE COLOURED POTTERY- 
By : 
Krishna Deva 


—— 


Badaun MU Distriot Rijnor. In his report - 
and rolled'. He also identified the pottery in the 
lowest cultural deposit of Hastinapur (Hastinapur I), 
preoeding the Painted Grey Ware and attributeg it to the ; 
onthors of the Copper—Hoards, wko; according ko him, = 
inhabited the Ganga Valley earlier than. the. users of the 
Painted Grey. Wave. 

In 1952.0 Y-p» Sharma? came aoross this ware in 
good quantity at Pahadarabad, near Hardwar, where he 
narrowly missed establishing a direct link between the 
pottery and the Copper Hoard which was excavated by Ws 


eanal-diggers a little earlier. In econ years this 


Bargaon in District Saharanpur by M,N. Deshpande, ^ at — 


^ ROR. Tal DE er en 
te BoB. Laly 1951 "Further Copper (foams eto." C 
à Ancient 0-3! S 
1955 "Protohistoric Inistigionr 
` Ancient India, IX 1-95 . 
M UP. 1955 Je CC. at Hastin j 
"a Ancient India; X. -LXI, 31- 


Lalit K 
1961 re 


1964 


distances of roughly 200 Kms. from north ko south and 
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Atranji Khera in District Etah by R.C. Gaur, at the 
well-known site of Ahichchhatra (District Bareli) by 
NeR. Banenjee> and at Noh near Bharatpur by Vijay Kumene 


of the Rajasthan Department of Archaeology and Museums. 


At the three last mentioned sites, viz., Atranji Khera, » 


Ahichchhatra and Noh, the pottery has been encountered 


. in the. earliest cultural deposits immediately above the 


natural soil, repeating the stratigraphical sequenes of 
Hastinapur. Ths recent evidence from Ahichchhatra 
remarkably corroborates even the cultural sequence of 
Hastinapur, where the users of the OCP were the 
earliest settlers followed by those of the Painted Grey 
Ware. During the last five years more than ninety sites 
of this wars have been explored and put on the map in the 
Upper Ganga basin in ths Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Meerut and Bulandshahr in Uttar Pradesh and in the 4 
contiguous Sutlej Basin in the Distrists of Ambala and 
Jullundur in Bast Punjab, mainly through the persistent 
efforts of K.N. Dikshit, Shankar Nath aad H.K. Narain 
under the direction of M.N. Deshpande and the author. 
Distribution 

Ths arsa of the OCP is thus seen to extend from 


Bahadarabad near Hardwar to Noh near Bharatpur, a 


from Kat pglop near Jullundur to Ahichchhatra, a stretch 


TAB. 4, 5 -57 
4. B.C. Gaur, 1964. Indian Bach iG 1964 (Poona) 


1967. DAR. 1965-64 
5. Information from MS of I.A.R., iem pp. 73-75 


= 6. Ibid, pe 64. 
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of the ,Sxploration hitherto conductéd ne 


of the OCP appears to the Upper 5 Panes am a D 


witiout significance SR it will be rash at 
staze to jump "to any conclusion until the adjoining - 


disiricts of Uttar Pradesh, fur ther South and east and 


of the fast Punjab, further jus ars combed with the 


in District ‘Saharanpur. 


Assoiation with Copper-Hoards 


At the Copper-Hoard sites of Bisauli and Rajpur 
Parsi excavated by Lal (renee 1951), no.copper implements 2 
were found with the OCP. At Bahadarabad the excavator 
(Shama, 1961, 1964) could not establish direct associa- 
tion between thé OCP and the Copper-Hoard, which, though 
unsa thed a Sue Senie is believed by Sharma to have 
come from the og? llevan Similarly a Copper—Hoard, now 
dispuyed in the Gurukul Kangri Museum, is said to have 
been near thed E Nr a village about 12 Kms. south 
of Rorkes and 9 Kms. west of Ambkheri, which has also 
: yields the ocni Tha . trial excavations or field 
observ tions iede at the above mentioned Sites (with: 
except on of Bisauli, which is a ploughed-up and chu 
site) kve shown them to be just Single culture sites | 
with Sallow deposits yielding exclusively the OOP. 
only inisputable evidence, however, of the associati 


"ie tcl I 


Jurim 
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=; 4 := 
of the OCP with a copper implement, to wit a copper ring! 
of the type familiar from Pondi and Bahadarabad, comes fron. 
the controlled excavation at Bargaon on the Maskara, a 
triptary of the Yasung in District Beharanpur, 


3 à x 


(Deshpands, 1965, 1967). | | > 


Association with Harappa eultuye 


The excavated site of Bargaon proves the A E 


AL 


association of the OCP not Only with the Copper—Hoard 

but also with the Harappa culture. While the Harappa 
culture is representad by the finds of the typical Indus 
goblet, dish-on-stand, pedestalled vases, ring-stand and 
black-on-red painted pottery, together with a chart blade, 
terracotta and faince bangles, stone weight, terracotta 
toy-cart wheel and a variety of terracotta cakes, being » oe 
other equipment of the Same culture, Son pottery shapes z 
and. designs bstray other influences and traditions. A 3 , 
few pottery typss and Paintings show marked affinity 

with Cemetery Hy, while contact with Bara is definitely 

indicated by incised designs on the exterior of pots, 

including desply cut chevrons (as on a ring-stand), wavy 


lines drawn by a comb-1ike object and small oblique 


Strokes. Among the pottery types influenoed by Cemetery H 
May be mentioned Sherds of jars with Splayed out rim and E E 


lower portion rusticatsd or treated with raised bands 
Te A similar copper ring together with a celt of thin 


Section and a rectangular implement of an unusual type, 
believed to be an 8X9, is reported together with late én | &e 


excavated by Shri Suraj Bhan of the Punjab University 
under the direction of Dr, B.Ch. Chhabra (information 


from K.N. Di! thit of the A.S.I.), 
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fioantly, 


the OCP is a popular ware and ; 
numerous varieties including familiar Harappan 


of the dish-on-stand, basins with beaded ov s — 


beakód or everted and undercut rims, storage jars 


with thick clubbed rims, medium sized vases wi EE 


globular body and ring or disc-base, bowl-shaped li 


with central knobs and miniature vessels of Sorts. UL 


red ware with a fabric. neither as sturdy as the Harappan 


nor as friartlo as the Mese but often dressed with a 


slip tending to be evanescent is also net With, showing - 
both Harappa and OCP types. 


Qish-on- 


Fragment of a grey ware -— 
Starl has also been Picked up from the 

Surface. Begann thus presents the picture of a 
dcrivative Jarappan culture, mixed with alements drawn | 


from such virisd sources as Cemetary H, Bara and 


Bahadaraiad, the last being a premier OCP site. The 
detailed analysis given above of the pottery from a 


Bargaonis typical of the humsrous sitss in the Upper 


Ganga Dab which have yielded the OCP with or without ae 


the Hauppan pottery, with but minor variations. 


D 
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Among the single-culture OCP sites so far 
excavated Ambkheri in Saharanpur District is noteworthy, 
The short but informative accounts’ of the excavation 
(Deshpande, 1965, 1967) show that although the Harappan 
pottery as such is absent, the _đerivative Harappan shapes. A 
like the Short-stemmed àish-on-stand and the remaining 
pottery types and designs (with the exception of the 
incised design) from Bargson are all present, together wi oe 
some elements of the familiar Harappan equipment such as 
figurines: including a humped bull, toy-cart wheel and 
cakas of terracotta. A fine de-luxe flask with a long 
neck, oval body and flat tase from Ambkheri elosely 

resembles a Harappan" typs from Cemetery Re 37, but the 
fabric is much thinner. Significantly all the Alamgir pur 
types” (with the éxesption >f Sharma types 15-16 and ^. 

21724) are available at Ambrzheri in the typieal Ochre- 
coloured ware. The OCP fron Ambkheri is thus scen to 
have meny more shams than hose represented at A CHE 
khera and Bahadarabad and r:ysals striking affinities with 
the pottery types at  Bargaor on one hand and at Alamgir- 
pur, Rupar and Bara on the ether, although the incised 
designs of the last site ar absent here. 


For a study of the Ochre-coloured Ware, the 


evidence from Alamgirpur |) is important, for here-we find rA 


some of the most characteristic OCP types (Sharma types 
1-4, 6, 9, 14 & 17) in.Hararpan fabrio together with the 
IMMER o —— —5 
» Ancient India [II pe 108, fig. li XXVII ‘de 
9. Y.D. Sharma in I.A» l:A.R. 1978-59, pp. 50-55. 
10. Ibid. 
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the small beridna beaker with disc base C 1 


The ring stand: (Sharma type 19) and the aves carina 
dish-on-stand (Sharma type 5), though typically Harappan 


Shapes are hot favourites with the OCP, so is also the | 
` With wide flaring mouth (Sharma type 18) whieh derives : 
iis Aa and feature of rustication of base (where presa a) 
, from C me tery He Sharma types 7 and 9 known also from 


Rupar in the Harappan f brio are Similarly available in 
the OCP 


at Al 


Tho preseénee of such a lar ge number of OCP SS 
amgirpur in thc Harappan fabric and the adoption of 
num3rous Harappan and Come stery H shapss in the Ochro- 
Jaotlounas Wara possibly indicates close contacts between 
the late Harappan and Cemotery H cultures on one hand and 
the culture represented by the OCP on the other; 


A comprehensive study of the cultural equipme mt 
including ths 
the 


Céramic types and decorations recovered from 
late Harappan sites of the Upper Sutlej basin reveals a 
basic homogeneity among them with certain individual 
fcatures. It is scen that besides numerous pottery shapes - 
derived from Harappa, certain characteristic Cemetary H 

types like the dish-on- stand of medium size and jars wit 


splayed out rims and Painted motifs of the star and fish 


Rupar, Bara and Dher Majra. Furtherg Bane) has mus Ak 


designs on the experior of jars and vases which occur 


equal profusion at the Late parani sites of Katpa 


= 
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Hy also found on the pottery from the OCP site of Bar gaon, 

E while we have already sean how some of the popular OCP 
shapes Were inspired by Cemetery He Breka. 

E 1 The Upper Ganga basin where the OCP sites 

ee arc located thus appears to be the meeting ground of | 


x 
P3 


cultural influcness derived from such diverse sourcee 
as the late Harappan and Cemetery H cultures and tho 
“incised céramic traditions of Bara and kindsred Sitese 
If the people using ths OCP, which represented the 

3arliest culture of the Upper -Ganga basin; be identieal 
vith the authors of the Copper—Hoards, as Seems very 
likoly, they appear to hays co-cxisted with the Come tery 
H folk as wcll as thc: Harappan stragglers, who travelled 
with the ccramic traditions to the Ganga basin along tho 
Ghazgar (Saraswati) and the Sutlcj and mixcd with the am * 


psop:c using the OC.P. 


Ld 


i 
i 
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GEOCHRONOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE OCHRE COLOURED ‘POTTERY 


By B.B. Lal 


Chief Archaeological Chemist, 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

Soil samples from OCP horizons eX posed at Ahichchha- 
tra, Bargaon, Hastinapura, Jhinjhana and Nasirpur have 
been subjected to mechanical analysis with a view to 
determining tha mods of transportation and sedimentation 
of the deposited matcrial. . 

For mechanical analysis, the na Sample was 


first sieved through 0.20 mm sieve and the material so 


obtained was dispersed in pure distilled water and subjeetsd 


šo Sedimentation analysis by the hydrometer method. (As 


per table attachea at (A). 

The data given in the table show that the specimens 
ére free from olay grads and are largely composed of 
lino sand, and coarss and medium silte The proportion of 
Coe and medium silt (0.06 mm to 0.006 mm) is generally 
very high. In 9 specimens it is mora than 90%; in 5, it 
is tore than 80% but less than 90% and in five Spe éimsns 


onl;, it is less than 80%. Of the 18 specimens examinsd, 


15 S)6eimons show a marked sorting (more than 80%) in the 


coarss-msdium silt gradu. It is significant that ths 


Spécimens from Bargaon and Hastinapura are least lharacter- 


ised oy this fvaturs of sorting. The explanation for this 


diffe:enes bstweon Bargaon and Hastinapura material and 
the sycimeéns from other OCP sites must bo sought in tha 


disturbed nature of the former. Bargaon lics in flat level 


grount and there is no evidenes of any habitation mound. 


The potery from this sito was found to be of mixed typo. 


It sce; the material was considerably disturbed on account 


of plouthing. No cxplanation seems to bu forthcoming for 


stem CAS ette taste 


a lower degree of sorting observed in Hastinapura samplos. 3M 
Perhaps, a larger number of samples would have to be examined 
befors any definite conclusion can be drawn regarding the mode 
of transportation and sedimsntation of the matsrial from the 


OCP horizon. 


Ths material from all thsse sitss is thus not a flood- 


loam or alluvium which comprises equal proportions of sand, sil}, 


and clay, Ths clay-grade is absent from all these specimens 
including thoss from Bargaon and Hastinapura, and there is q 
high préponderéncs of thë eoarsc-medium silt gradc. There 
is, therefors, unmistakable evidence of the effect of trans- 
portation on the concentration and sorting of the material 
under o.-smination. 

Flu;iatile deposits generally compriss all the grades 

.Such as lay, silt and sand in varying propor ona and judged 

from this criterion, thè samples in question do not appear 


P 


to b: transported and depositsd by water. Sections axposcd 


at several OCP sites have becn carefully sxamined for any p 


stratifieaiion charactcristic of fluviatile sediments, but ths 


Soil from ‘CP horizon does not show any stratification or 


` 


laycrs, but appsars to represent a mc gascopitally structurless 
homogensous material. Fluviatile deposits, on the other hand, 
show distant layers of coarse and fine sediments. 

What tlón is ths origin of the sediments constituting 


LI 


the OCP horizons at thsse sites? In view of marked sorting 


xf 
and fresdom from stratification and bedding planes, it seems that 


the material may not b3 watér-laid and that flowing wat:r may 
not be rcsponsiuls for transporting and depositing it at the 


/ 
OOP sites. The possibility of stagnant water shcdding its fino: 


"susvsndsd load kas to bs considersd, but it is known that A 


sedimentation unter these conáitions show a degree of 
Siratifieation am produces msgaseopieally dateetable layerSe 
Howaver, the possibility of wind-aetion has also to be borne in 
mind, and furthir vork in hand is likely to throw some light 


on this aspsct of tac problem. Wind-laid scdimsnts such as 
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loésses ars frec 


and contain more than 80% of the material i 


O.1 mm to 0.01 mm. If the OCP strata were w: d-1a 


reds | within the OCP horizons could bs explained as bei a 
s EE x to thc continuous sedimentation of wind-blown mats 
n | these sitos, whsn OCP was bsing used. 
» E Tho rolling and weathering of OCP. 
= The OCP has gsnerally been described as an ill- E 
Bog fired, rolled and worn ware with a thick fabric and t 
A. friable surfacse The weathered surface of ths OCP., the 
worn and rolled appearance of these sherds and the pe 
us off of the slipped surface have generally been attribyt S 
udged to inadequate firing, although prolonged water—logging 
ar contact with river-silt have also been considersd to ber o o 
"E |^ - | responsible for thi observed condition of the Ware. It - 
4 E may further be observed that the OCP in thin fabric has 
+ the * a also been Us pomuad. ; 
The literature on the subject does not give a clear | 
«less | um picture of tha processes which hava produced ths wuather: 
rand, ND / rolling and worn-out effect on this Wars. Ths effect of | 
1 wsathsring is not psculiar to OOP; other pottery has also 
i i been found in a weathered conditione Weather-worn potter 
= j i has ben reported from tho top layer of Alamgir pur-1. 
ee e Me Ochre-washsd pottery is rolled and weatharod condition 
xt E has been reported from Nasik I. Ths various aspsots 
ny the question of weathering of OCP merit a careful 
the 4 


examina; ione These ary firing, water-logging and sal 
s. fins: | ; 
«vocc action. 


Firing 
It has becn thought that ths OCP show 


nM 
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its bovine been ill-fired. <A carsful cxaminatiom of the | 
OCP would show that pottsry is mostly red or ochre- | 
coloured that only the core is grey, and that the friabi- | 
lity or incohsrence is superficial and not deep-seated. | 
The Ware possesses a fine toxture indicating thc uss ofa j | V 
levigatcd clay such as is generally found in other normal | 
WareSe "Tho rcd colour of ths Warce indicate that the firing 


Suus č 
had becn done at a sufficiently high tompcraturs in an E 


oxidising atmosphore. | 

Water-logging 
The weathered, worn-out appcarance of the OCP 

has beon attributcd to e ORAE but the evidanoe | 

on which this conclusion is bascd is not clear. If the 

worn-out-weathersé sffict is attributed to watcr-logging,; > 

many warcs would fave cxhibited this sort of weathering. 


How is it that az Bargaon, whers OCP has been found in L^ | rr on 


association with another red pottery, the effect of water- 


logging is exhibited only by OCP and not by the other 


pottery? 
Rivzr-silt :ffstaf ` | 


It is procable that the sow~called rolling may have 
becn produccd ty ths abrasion of river-silt with thc OCP. 
However, only ihc broen sedges are gemrally found rolled — 
4 and rounded, tut the body of the Ware does not show the a 

rounding cffz;t of river silte It is well-known that the 
pottery which has bsen washsd by river and transported 
over long distances undergocs considsrabls srosion. It 


is difficult to sos how rivsr-silt could have brought abouti | 


ths physica. weathcring of the OCP and rounded off the 


cages only: 
Probable casus: of weathsrin 
A cereful examination of tho OCP shows that the e | 


firing conditions were sufficient to produce a coherent 
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red wars of usual hardness.  Inadequacy of the nime 
therefore, does not appear to be the cause of weathering 
of the OCP. It is also known that the E uu well- 
made Harappan pottery from the lowest levels is fresh and 
strong with a hard slipped surface bearing painted 
designs. This pottery, however, disintegrates rapidly 


if it is not washod soon after excavation. The explana- 
tion is not for to seske The pottory rsmained in contact 


with salins moisture throughout its long period of burial 
in the soil. An cquilibrium was established betwegn 

the pottory and its salins and moist environment and 
thcre is no surface srosion or disintegration in this 
condition of equilibrium. Once the pottery was excavated 
and brought to the surfaces, ths moisture present therein 
cvaporatcd leaving the solificd salts inthe porcs. The 
crystallization of solubl: slats in the nsw environment 
brought about the disintegration of the pottery. 

It scems that the OCP rcmainsd cxposcd to atmosphor2 
for a considorabls length of timc, and that before this 
stratum was scalcd by later occupation, the pottery 
underwent considcrabls weathcring as a result of prolongsd 
exposurc, Whon the OCP people were living, there was a 
gradual doposition of wind-blown material on the sits 
under arid Gasto and the pottery became weathered. : 
Mounds which werc strewn with well-fired pottcry are known 
to show on the surface a reddish colour on account of 
prolonged exposure of the pottery under arid conditions. 
In view of this, it is pobable that th: OCP horizon had 
witnessed a poriod of prolonged exposure baforc it was 


scalod by lator depositse 


I mentam eme Eme em see 


actua v ster p Ne PLE EA 


Site & Fine sand voarse Medium Fine 
Sample No. 0.2mm to silt 04.06 mm silt silt ; Remarks 
0.06 mm to 0.02 mm% 0.02 mm- 6.006mm- 
0.006% 0.002% 


Ahichchatra $ 
1 1 8.00 47.00 45.00 e 92% of the material 
represents the 
2 9.00 41.00 50-60 = 91% coarse & medium 
5 13.00 45.00 42.00 - 87% silt grades 
4 2.00 15.00 85.00 - 98% -do- 
Bargaon 1 22.00 37.00 41.00 = 78% '-do- 
2 25.00 36.00 ROO = 78% =do= 
Hastinapura 
1 27.00 42.00 31.00 = 73% E ets 
2 35.00 33.00 30.72 1.28 65% -do- 
Jhinjhana 
Al 11.00 39.00 50.00 - 89% -do~ 
A2 8.00 45.00 49.00 - 92% -do- 
A3 12.00 55.00 556.00 - 88% -üo0- 
Bi 25.00 40.00 37240 - 71% -do- 
32 15.00 40.00 45. 00 - 85% -do- 
B5 12.00 38.00 50.00 - 88% -do- 
B4 4.00 28.00 68.00 - 96% -do- 
B5 4.00 20.00 70.00 = 96% -do- 
BT 4.00 58.00 38.00 - 964 -do- 
Nasirpur : 
1 46.00 24.00 50.00 - 54% -do- 
2 28.00 30.00 26.88 5.12 72% -do- 
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make and purpose by intimatex handling of a vessel ? 
A Seminaf on pottery was over due. The University of 
Patna deserves complements to have realized its urgency. Sinc 


the study of pottery had all through these years been my xxx 


use to the present gathering of E es and historian 

It is merely a repetition to say.that pottery is Asl 
C. of archaeology. But most of us have also felt that treatment 
of the subject in course of a decade of archaeology in India 
has been rather far from $atisfactory, because of its monoto- 


nous gemfjetrical description of the types and a note on ME 


use of chemical anal/sis and other examinations condu be 


science laboratories have also proved to pe of enormous 


=? = 


a 


nt of pottery handles egch sherd patisntly for 


when the stude | 
a longer time then spent so far and devotes more attention in | 
| 


finding out its specific use» 
So far, the broad ceflssification of pottery is based 


on typology, leaving aside, of course, the surface treatment, >a | 


Now details have to be studied and worked out. Just as a bulk 


of gotsherds, recovered from outside a wall would indicate a | 


dump, abundance of cooking utensils in a restricted area Su- 
ggest a kitchen or huge troughs found lying near 4 drain supp- 
osed to be a bath room, each sherd from respective groups or 
'complexes should be studied individually and then collectively 
to find out, for example, as to how many of them could been 
used as milk, oil& or water containers e 

If the number of vessels, displaying the use of the 
milk is more, we could safely deduce that the mmm oceupantst * = 
diet contained more of milk and its products. Similarly the aM SES 
use of fat or oil would suggest the taste of the people besides 
getting the information of the source of fat or oil. The evi- 
dence of milk, fat or oil would feundé unfold many ohter asso- 
ciated details i.e. the occupants of this particular structure 
are likely to be richer in cattle or in wealth than those in 
whose houses such containers are less. No wonder, we might be  . 
able to prove that a milkman lived in a particular structure 
just as potters' Kiln or goldsmiths'! furnance are determinede 
This type-of dtudy would not give a picture of the whole of 
the township, from ene individual to the other in a distant 
corner-of an ancient éity, but would also reflect on the eco- 
nomic and social gondition of the people in general. 

The frequency of huge jarda and troughs in one place 


and their non-availability in the other could also be due to 


several reasons, which may not be far to seek when studied in 


the context of their location, horizon, condition ,cont ents etc 
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The Frequency of huge jards and troughs in one 


1n the context of their location, horizon, condition, contents 
etg, 
Again, tiwe-ewidenoe.of each sherd p wehther to be Selga 
cted for the purpose of illustration or not, whould be studied 
thoroughly before discarding it, Also it may not be very die 
fficult to find out from a tetal number of cooking vessels, 
recovered: from a site, to say, as to which one was used more EE 
frequently and perhaps for which type of cooking, The soote 1 E 
stains on the body of such a vessel, confined to a portion or | 
otherwise extended over the surface would suggest the type 
and condition of the fireplace and also the type of fuel used, 


, even when the fireplade could pot be located due to restricted 


. Bimilarly the variety in lids, spouts, handles should 
speak of the types of vessels, on which lids were used, to 
which the spmuts er handles were attached, They should further 
be illustrated by the probable canjectures of their contents, 

-While coming to stratigraphy, we find that change in 
the. Steer types and also the other associated finds, if any, 
usually indicates a change of the layer as well, But proper 
emphasis on the fact necessitating such a change in the pottery 
types has rarely been laid « nay seldom studied thoroughly, 13 
Does it not signify an advancement in the richness of diet, E 
eonvinence of drinking or fetching water, introduction of | 


sophisticated living (with a pleasing variety of spouts and 


 xhandless) storage of grains, etc ? 


A word about the standarization of the terms used in 
the description of pottery may not be out of place. It would 
be worthegwhile to take the help of sankkrit words for equiva- 
lent types, used in the literature implying a definite use, 
ty 
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It would be easier to write and also to. understand such uni. | 


form terms, 
Further, the study of modern pottery is equally very 


essential, There are many sherds, which are classified, as 
indeterminate or whose functions are not known, The study of 
modern pottery of the concerning region where the earlier -— 
es with a little or no change continue to be in use, would be | 
helpful in determining the exact use and the type of the ane s " 
cient pottery, & It may not even be difficult to Say, after | 
Seeing the modern pottery of a place whether an ancient site 
exists some where in the XXxX vicinity or not, Again, the 
source of clay for modern pattery in the nearest habitation 
Should be found out if necessary with the potters’ help and 
the clay subjected to detailed experiments | 

Such experiments could be dona in the modern laboratoe. | ki 
ries, specially available for this purpose, During my Short 
stay in West Germany, I had an oecasion to take up some prace 
tical training, whap I muself was able to give a sherd the 
appearance of N,B,P. with its ringing round 4 

Since the pottery laways outnumbered the other finds, 
Serious attempts have to be made by us for deducing more am 
more information, which would go a tone way in. reconstruct ing | 
the past, Such deductions, in many cases might prove to be 
subjective in the early stage of our adventure but will turn FX 
out to be objective with the increasing tatoos and subsequent 


confirmations made through experiments carried out in the laboe 


tatoriess 
Because of only one days notiee to me about this seminaf,4 ^ 
I could not arrange my thoughts in order nor devote time to the 5 
analytical aspect of Pottery, However, I have ventured to give 
the subject a new approach, by which the pottery woull not be 

AgP eg Of Archacology, but also untimately prove to be a to #4 
Z of this science, The asseciated antiquities should only con- 


*present s firm our conclusions, We are still far een E 
y from the potter 
We have to go much nearer to it, so that the past SONIA E. : 
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RAJ. ASTHAN 'S POST -HARAPPAN POTTERY 
SHR APPAN POTTERY 


: Black and Red ware from Ahar and Noh- A gtud 
as E : ; E its types, fabrics etc, 
ly of : ' ^ : By 
S3 LC EUN Dr. S.P. Srivastava. 
er typ. 
dm | Ahar, a village situated about theee furlongs from the old Udai 
[:} 


Railway station, EEE the scientific use cf Spade at one of the 


EE | mounds for several seasons. As a result of esc conducted there > 
er | a 


the first occupation, p which Started over a thin sandy deposit of natura A 


e soil under taken by rock-beds of the Aravalli systen, revealed black and 
By i red pottery as the cheracteristic industry of the area, This pottery ^ 
i | had a long life at Ahar, although it has been found at several sites in 
ERE | Central and Western India, one of which is Navdatoli, where this pottery 

| occurs towards the top of Feriod I. ; 
ratoes : es The period I at Ahar-may be subdivided into IA IB and IC with a 
ort 4 so view to study Black and red ware and its asm ciated wares, tA at Ahar 
prace — has in it the cream slipped, the buff, blotchy grey and red slipped with 
he variations like orange, tan & chocolate, the coarse black and red besides 

painted black and red.. Black sn? red wore, here, is very distinctive : 

nds, | in the sense that it is painted with diverse designs in white lines, both 
amd 1 on the exterior and the interior. IB also shows presence of all such 
cting | wares, with the absence of the cream or buff were & with only one shed 
be | of the Jorwe "ore. - 
turn E x uoc? MES IC shows red washed, rested black on red, black and red, coarso red p 
sequent ; : the Lustrous Red and the blotchy grey wares. Black and red ware in the e 
e laboe `  lowesb phase has the texture and fabric rather conrse and the pots are s 

1 polished on the exterior only. In tho middle phase, this ware is finer 
3emina?, es and polished both in the interior and the exterior. A large number of 
to the | then is usually painted in white but at tines in black also with | 
; give | of parallel lines and dots. In the last phase a devolution : 
MS is noticed to have set in. 


4 
i 
B 


x Di c 


tome q | In this very phase a red ware painted in black 


" 


= Qo 


shoulders. The pottery of period I is mostly wheel-made. It shows differ 


ent techniques in shaping. Besides wheelmade pottery certain hand-made 


vessels, which include the storage jar with applied bands and roundels, 
were also recovered from here. Some of the pots revealed combination of 
both wheel-made and hand-made techniques. In these wares the neck and — , 
the upper parts were vheel-burned but the rest were hand-made. 

Some of the blotchy grey and red wares were very thin in fabric in 
the lower positions. The bottoms in several cases were made rough with 
the apolication of powdered quartz and sand. In the earlies* stage, the 
black und red ware evincot certain special features. Dry zrass or split 
bamboos appeared to heve been used in giving effect to scooping, discerni- 
ble ins wniforr manner in the pottery with roundered or sagger bases. 

T! ə painted black and red is represented in the bowl with rimless 
straigt or with Sues sides. IA and IB phases present the bowl also 
with r:bbings near the edge and also the shallow bowl with an external 
edge, and flared edge. These phases also present several specimens of 
the siallow yan and basin in then. The painted black and red ware in 
these bwo earlier phases hes a variety with a brown slip. 

Fon the point of view of decoration, the v-70 presents the follow- 
ing picture The decoration may be classified as (a) painted (b) incised 
and (2) applied. The first may, again, be subdivided into two classes 
(a) dell white on the black and red ware and (b) black on the red washed 
or slipped ware. The former consists f linear patterns-strokes, lines, 
spirals, wavy lines, hatched diamonds and banners. These are all found 
in phases IA end ID, The otner sre panelled dotted chevrons, which are 
found in Phase IC. The black painting on red ware shows only bands, wavy 
lines and loops. Tl 3 is confined to IC. 

Incised decorations lso occur on grey and red wares. These decora" 
tions are in the form of slanting or wavy lines, supposed to have been 


caused with the help of split bamboo strips. 


The applied decorations on wares show either wavy. or p^ in bands 
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and roundels mostly to the red slipped and grey wares. This type of 
decoration is found mostly in the wares recovered fron Phase IB. These 


decorations are either cut ¿r excised. These are restricted mostly to 


red slipped nad grey wares. These were probably caused by applied hands 


excised in a regular manner on the pots. These produced the effect of a 
cog wheel with sharp ends. 

The black and red pottery was also recovered from the lowesb phase 
of Navdatoli - a chalcolithie settlement on the bark of Narmada in 
Madhyaprailesh. The carbon dating of the material at the site could 
place the pottery in the 18th century B.C. Again the carbon date for 
Ahar has also come to be 1878 B.C. 

There is cnc nore important thing to be studied with regard to 
balck and red pottery. This type of ceramics as well as others found 
with it came to be associated with the material remains of the people 
who know copper sneleing. The inhabitants of Ahar in the earlier phases 
were, thus living in the copper ege and black and red pottery at Ahar 
cones to be the pottery of the copper age people. This is the cultural 
impuri-neo of the black and red pottery from Ahar. 

Though the application of slip and the method of firing according 
to Dr. S.B. beo , turned out several aubdivisions among the red and the 
blac: 214 the pots as were fired inversely resulted in the combination 
of treso two colours in one an? the same vessel having a red outer 
botte: and the rim and inner surface black, the firing, in some cases, 
though executed in tho inversed way, was not congenial to fall oxydiza»:-- 
with tho rs: lt that such pots turned black and blotchy grey in parts, 

The grcy wre represents a stage in which the Kiln allowed neither full 
oxydisetion nor complete non-oxydisation. The relative abundance of the 
red-waro over the rest («ccording Vo Dr. Deo) suggests the adapt!on of 
the oper. Kiln than the closed ome, The reaction of the constituents of 


the slip to the nature f firing resulted in the ehango in the form of 


t 
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pots, which ere with deep red Je tiose with a red stip highly burnish- 
ed and hence very shining or A and hace with a dull red slip. A 
word mey be said here about the paintings on the pottery. 

Paintings occuring on painted sherds in all the three phases are 
of three types. Thee are in (i) dull white on black and red (ii) black | 
en red (iii) black o cream or buff. 


The sherds painted b" ` .on red are from the top most phase and are 


restricted in quantity, The sherds painted black on cream or buff are 


very little in quantity and cone from the earliest phase. The paintings 
in all nese cases exe geometrical but were resorted to before the pots | 
were fire^, | 

The thickness of the white paint can be felt by hand in the case of | 
the black end rei but in the E of the other ware it is not possible to F 
do, so. Though it can not be paid definitely how the paintings on sherds / 


1 t ne | 


c iu dd it appears from » study of the designs that some sort of 
indigenous brush was used for the purpose. Frobably some sort of brush, 
JÄ preferably a bamboo splinter with pointed tip, wes used for producing the 
2 designs found on the sherds. ‘he even-thickness of bands nd parallel 
symmetry of slentinr lines are Adicative of the skilled movement of 
artist's hand in his effort to leep the tip of the then brush like appara- 
tus vaiform all through by usir; proper and even pressure in using it. | 
> This accounts for the fact thc varying effects were produced by the 
artist in executing painting: cn rottery. That is why some sherds have | 
in them delicate split ends f strokes some excess of paint at the point 


of begigning (as ina spiri design) and some extra quantity cf paint ^ 


splashed in érops on the bey of the pot. This lest effect was caused 
on the basis of such an apnratus of painting as was not able to have the 
excess quantity, 

Though the sherds shx, in the main, geanetrical patterns of decora~ 
tion, dot iscoration of cevrons is found on the pottery on? in the ¥ 


uppermost portion. The hands, spiral and groups of lines occupy » majority 
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of the space on the pot. 


The chalcolithic black and red pottery of Ahar has found its comter- 


parts at Darauli,Menal, Sialpure, Fachar, Tarawot and Joera in Udaipur 


district and at Undala, Viroli, Hironji ka Khera, Khor, Hingwanio, Umand, 

Nangauli, Banseu, Sirdi and Keli in Chittorgadh district, 
` The usual shapes in bla’: and red ware comprise the convex-sided 

bowl with & flared or everted rim and sometimes with a flanged shoulder, 
Straight sides bowl with an everted rim, bowl with a carinated shoulder 
‘and everted rim and jar is n flered mouth - of & bright red exterior 
and black interior. All these pots, kike those at Ahar, were also gen- 
erally, painted externally and occasionally internally in various designs 
with a whitish pigment. The designs consist of vertical and oblique 
strokes, concentric circles, chegrons, dots and intersecting areas. 

As has been remarked before, black and red ware has been found at 
Navdatoli in Malwa also. Its recovery from Ahar and other sites in 
Udaipur and Chittorgadh districts in fairly large quantity helps one to 
surmise that the south-west Rajasthan and its contignous area of Malwa 
existed 2 one of the centres of Post-Harappen Chalcolithic cultures 
betweon 2000 B.C. and 1000 B.C. or so. Though this area has yet to know 
the scientific use of spade at various sites, discovery of stray black and 
red pieces leads us to substantiate our assumption. 

The elegance in painted black anê red ware, nctbiceable as it is on 
the basis of its highly burnished surface and painting in white colour 
makes Dr. Sànkalia feel that it was the deluxe table ware of the chalcoli- 
thic period. Similar was the position with regard to the cëam slipped 
ware. Such pots are coatted with a thick slip of cream to greenish 
white colour, This ware has also been called the Malwa ware, It is 
reddish or pinkish in appearance, This ware is remarkable for the surface 
paintings. It is made of gritty clay but the potter takes extra core in 

making the surface smooth by mean sof a thick slip. Ib is adorned by 


painting in black colour which exhibits a wide range of motifs. 
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Dr. Sankalia, on the basis of some of shrpes in the cream slipped 
ret £N 


pottery cmd on thet of designs, sugzests a close cultural affinity with 


similar pottery and designs in Irén. This has yet to be established on 
the basis of further excavations in south western Rajasthan and Malwa. A 


^s from fhar and Navdatoli, excavations conducted at Noh 4 miles 


IG 


from the city of Bharatpur on Agra road also reveeled from Teriod IT 


black and red (in dish and bowl varicty) in a limitec quantity. But | 


the black and red vare fron Noh is cirierent from the one found from 


ahar and Navdatoli. Black end red were here is, unlike the one re- 


covered from Ahat, unpainted. It has been found occupying a separate 


phase just above the ochre eolourc@ ware in between the ochre coloured 


wore and the paintec grey-ware. The associated pottery of this period 


is coarse red were and black slipped ware. No evidence of the use of t, | 
A ES 


copper and stone during this period is available from this level, The £} 


S 


earliest evidence of civilisation discovered in the region is of cul- — | 
ture renesented by pottery of ochre colour which is, unfortunately, | 
in very samll p£eces. This pottery, althouzh thick and ill-fired, is 
nevertheless, whecl turned ond has a reccish slip. 

About 1500 B.C. or so, some other people came to this region 
and settled down. They made pottery of a coins quality, which was 
distinguished by the use of black and red colours which had a lustrous 


black slip. 


p f 


R 


Though Black and red pottery has been found extensively in central 


Indias in the Deccan, Eastern India and in south west Rajasthan, it has 


also been found for the first time in the upper Genga valley, fron 


s to the Bastern Rajes? - 


where its use migreted through Jamuna tributarie 
p the 


than, porticulerlim the Bharetpur region at Noh. This accounts fo 
fact that it represents f-» the first time in Rajasthan et Noh an 


independent phase intervening between the ochre ware phase and the 
his 


penne ee 


later \ryan phase, It is possible that the people, who brought t 


can: 
culture to the upper Ganga valley came from Central India oF the Dee" 
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and from there the use of black and red pottery was extended to the sast- 
ern Rajasthan, in the region of Bharatpur through the seol of the upper 
Ganga valley with such modifications in fabric and designs, as local 
conditions of the ares could enforce on then. This accounts for the fact 
thet the black end red pottery of Noh is not a slavish imitation of 

black and red from the Harappan sites or the chalcolithic sites at Ahar, 
Navdatoli etc. 

We learn from other sources that towards the closing years of the 
2nd millenium B.C. the Aryans reached the upper -Ganga valley and settled 
down there. They made their way into Rajasthan through the Jamuna tribu- 
taries, The radiocarbon dating of a charcoal sample excavated at Noh 
has ae proved for the first time that the Aryan settlements 
in the region date back to a period before 1000 D.C. 

The characteristic pottery of the Aryans is painted grey and is of 
a super ‘r kind. The pot-sherds cH a super-impositionm of a new 
technique over the previous ones. Many new types of earthen vessels, 
such as bowls, vases, dishes and jars have been found. fainting in 
black lines hes been used for decoration with a rich variety of designs. 
The black and red pottery from Noh is the precursor of that type of 
pottery, which, in its improved form in later times was known eas the 
black polished and the Norht black polished pottery and found its 
counterparts in that of the Sunga- Kushan periods. In the second- 
third century 3.6. Black and Red ware is known from Kolhapur, Nasik, 
Newasa ctc. and this ware, with black inside and red on the out er 
bottom, takes shape because of the technique of inverted firing. 

Rut this ware is associated with the copper slip and the use of 
niro ts at Atranjikhere in much earlier levels, but it is not so 
with black ond red ware available from Noh. The clay used in the 
unpainted black and red at Noh is impuro and normally jll-fired. The 
fine levigated clay and the fine finish of the painted grey ware and 


the northern black polished ware is totally absent in most of tho 


"3 


places there. The shapes in it are mostly utilitarian and the black and 
red effoct is mainly duc to the process of inverted firing. Most of 
these weres were used by the common man in every day life. It may be | 
noted here that concave, carinated bowls made in black and red ware viti A 
paintings executed in white colour were used by people at Ahar some tha 
thousand «nd seven hundred years back from now but this upright and 
flaring bowl with convex sides and round base which were found in nla E 
and red and were in use in eastern Rajasthan some seven hundred years afi 
the discovery of black end red ware from Ahar. Convex sided bowls with 


i 
| 
| 
Í 
q 


rounded or ring base have survived even to this day and are used in 


ét 


Bharatpur area and also in Uttara Yradesh with ring base. 
The peinted black snd red ware from Ahar, in short, was the Deluxe 


ware of chalcolithic period while the unpainted black and red from Noh | 
AD, 


7 


was tne pottery of the common man. ‘| 
So far as the chronology of Black end red ware from “har is con- 2 
cerned, the carbon dated results of the site ascribe the beginnings of 
Ahar culture and so also of the associated B & B to C. 1800 and these 
go from 1385 to 1165 3.C. on the basis of the examination of carbon con- 
tents at IC l-te level but in the case of B & N at Noh we have to arrive 
at the conclusion from the point of view of chronology in a different | 


manner, It is not possible to determine the ceramic sequence of Rajas- 
the . 
A 


than between the decline of the protohistoric culture end the dawn of 
hisborical «ze owing to the fact that Ahar failed to give TG ware or 
Northern Black rolished ware, 


n P TAA C) he 
£.3. Lal proposed in 1955 that PG ware Ray be placed somewhere 


within the Limits of 600 D.C. on the one hand and 1500 B.C. on the other d 
and oquetcd it with tho pottery of the Aryans. Hastinapur TG wore was 
dated by hin to Ca. pre-1100-800 B.C. Now carbon 14 datos have firmly 
ostablish:d a time ofp of about 700 years (Cs. 1750-1000 B.C.) betwoei 
TG ware nn? the Harcppans. 

The discovery of black and rcd ware tfedition in the upper Gomer 


i i 


valley and at Yoh in Bharatpur region in the eastern Rajasthan in pre A 
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F.G. ware horizon enhances the significance of both Aharian B & R and 


the B & R of Noh. An examination of tho black and red wares from shar end |] 


Noh shows that there is a genetic reletionship between the two and the 


B & R of Noh represents a phase assignable in front of chronology to 


1100-1200 B.C. 
G.R. Sharma in 1960 remarked that in Kaushambi he gets an echo of 


Harappan craftsmanship in the architecture of the period associated with 


tke black end red ware. If the gpread of the early black and red ware 


represents the early cclonisation of the Aryans, which might mean the 


spread of Anu to the eastern India and that of the Yadus to the Deccan 


by the time they became regular city dwellers. B & R were tradition d 


being a ware tradition earlier than the F.G. ware tradition : y be 


taken to be the early Aryan ware while TG ware tradition is a laso ^Avvou 


ceramic tradition. Obviously PG ware covers only the latter part of 


sie pema A Ea 


Dark ages in the north folk migretions from western Asia in the first 


centuries of the 2nd millenum and the end of the Harappans by the middle i 


of 18th Century B.C. and the sudden  emcrgence of Deluxe B & R tradition 


ware was, probably, responsible for the introduction of B & R at Noh in 


carly stages of the spread of upper Ganga culture in tastorn Rajasthan. | 


In order to study in detail the close relationship between the j 


B&R of Ahar and that of Noh and bo study if this ware used by the 


Harappsns could trace the contacts of the Harappans and the Banasian 
and those of the upper Gange valley pcople, large scalo excavations at 


Gilund and Ahar (on horizental basis) are a desideratum. Inverted 
firing of pottery is ^ specia 


everywhere and since Harappan potters at Lothal were producing it, 


further axcavations nb all, such sites is likely to throw more Light 


* 

j 

| 

lised technique employed in this ware 

on this contact. | 


Affinities with Troy snd Anav established by Dr. Sankalia 


gtronghton the circumstantial evicence for this Aryan equation. 
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The iron age deluxe pottery, the so called Northe 
Black Polished Ware on accouat of its great archaeological 
significance and superb quality has attracted the attentioh 
of the archaeologists ever since it was first reported. 

The ware has a highly lustrous finish and its colour 
shows great variations amongst the shades of black and grey. : 
Some varieties,however, show silvery and golden shades, while  - 
others are readish, with deep red, chocol:te anc sepia varia- 


tions. The present paper deals only with ‘he black variety. 


Views. of. Earlier, Wor;ers 

The identification of the colourin agent of the black 2 
coating of the N.B.P. Ware and its charac'eristic gloss has 
been & subj ae RO for the det 2E years. The views 
of Sanaullaha, Lal, Bimson, end Hegde arc not compatible. A 
brief mention may be made here of their c servations, 

Sanaullah reports that black coat ne contains about 
13% ferrous oxide, which is responsible fc^ the black shade end 
that the coating is not siliceous glaze, H. also mentions | 
that ferrous silicate as responsible for tl» colour effect. 
To account for the lustre, he assumes the firmations of 
ferrous-line an ferrous magnesia silicate, ich being of 
low fusibility, bring about fusion of black f'lm, during 
firing. Further he holés the possibility of th deposition 
of carbon and terry matter in the pores to enhiace the bla 
colour. 

Lal on the basis of his observations cone udes 


the black gloss of the N.B.P, Ware may have re 


c 
sort of postfiring treatment in which the kiln-hot pottery 
was coated with some organic liquid of vegetable or animal 
origin. He furvher states that the exact concitions of firing 
anā the nature of the ferruginous materiel employed in its 
manufacture still remain elusive. 

Hegde concluces that the shining black slip, consists 
of a thin layer of black magnetic oxide Fe3g04 which is 
responsible for the colour. He also mentions the formation 
of glass like substance. Due to the tendency of the slip 
to craze he suggests that slip was applied on baked clay. 

In contrast to Hegde's views Bimbson observes that 
N.B.P. ware has been mistaken for Greek black gloss and 
she points out several differences, Thus a razor blade will. 
run smoothly across the ureek black, where as it vill ~~~ 
into the Indian black (N.B.P.Ware). While Greek black is 
magnetic, N.B.P. Ware is relatively non magnetic. Greek 
black stands the temp. of 1000°C. without any change, wnile 
Incian black shows considerable variations in its resistance 
to such temperature, She adds. that bright gloss is rot a 
glaze or lacquer. Micro;copical examination of the ridged 
areas showed that the shiny surface is not confined to thc 
raised parts, but its appezrance may be related to some 
characteristic of the material used for the siege ee 
as founc to be the case with Greek black gloss. The British 
Museum laboratory does not subscribe to the views of burnis: 
ing anc its present view is that the unfired pots were 
Gipped in a suspension of ferruginous inorganic materia 
probably resembling a red earth that after firing to a tem. 
of 809°C., the kiln was sealed, so that the pots coolod 
in a recucing atmosphere. £ccording to them the precise 


nature of the surfece layer still remains unsolved, 
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While the views of Sanaullah may be taken to mean 
that ferrous silicate is chiefly responsible for the colour 
effect, which might have been enhanced by the deposition of 
Carbon and the tarry matter; the views of lal may suggest 

that post firing application of organic material on the hot 
pottery is chiefly responsible for the lustrous black. Hegde 
claims that black colour is due to magnetic oxide of iron - 
Fes 04, and the lustre is due to glass like substance. Bimbson's 


observations condradict Hegde's assertions, but without provi- 


Present, Work 


EX eR eae 


Method of Seperation of Slip 


MECHLNIChL SEPERLTION . | 
Seeing the widely different views of the various f 


workers in the field, we took up the problem. It was soon 


realized that there is great difficulty in the clean removal 


of the slip without admixture with the body material. The 


earlier, workers too might have met this difficulty. Despite 


M a I m 


various efforts to remove the black coating from the body, 

a clean seperation of the slip was not possible by mechanical 
means (by use of sharps instruments). The material thus 
obtained was always adulterated by the adhering body clay. 


It may be inferred that black coat is very thin and 


eRe Ale EG a 


when we scrape the slip, we actually cut into the body clay. 
CHEMICAL, METHOD, OF. SEPERATION 
However, successful seperation of the slip by chemical 
method was achievec. The N.B.P. Ware sherds were treated 
with the minimum amouit of HF just sufficient to wet the 


surface. Sherds were kept in a hot atmosphere for a few 
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minutes. It was noted that slip had been disengaged by 


this treatment. The disengaged slip was removed by means of 


jet of water anc was profusly washed end examined. 


ee 


Some, observations and Tests. 


1. Visual examination of the disengeged slip reveals that in 
case of black variety of the Ware, both the upper and 


lower surfaces of the slip are black. 


2. Clean separation of the slip by chemica] means may indicate 


that slip and body have not coalesced, 


8. The treatment of slip material, (chemically disengaged) 
with excess of hydrofluroic acid for 24 hours and further 
leaching with conc. hydrochloric acid éo not effect the 


black pigment.(5). 


However, the filtrate from HF and HCl leaching is 


positive for iron. This shows that slip has a ferruginous 


material. 

This would mean that ferrugincas material present 
in the slip might not materially acccunt for the black colour 
of the slip, but may indicate the presence of some inert 
material like carbon which is unaffetted by the strong 
chemicals, : E 

4. The black residue, (left after the above treatment) 

on ignition with lead chromate gives off gasses 
which turn lime water milky (6). 

This provides cirect prof of the presence of carbon 
in the slip, which might be sulstantially responsible for the 
black colour of the Ware, (Ref:r above the views of Sanaullah 
and Lal who too hold the posspility of Geposition of Carbon 


in one way or another). 
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5. The black residue (obtained from the clip) bye 

above referred treatment, washed and aried) wae 

brought before a magnet and was not found to Soi 

magnetic. A | : 
The black slip even walehout any treatment, was 


found to be very weakly magnetic (7). 


6. The black paint layer does not easily burn out with | 
a low pipe, unless treated with hydrofluoric acid, 
which probably loosens the bond between the clay 
particles and carbon paint and thus promotes exidi- i 

' tion of carbon (8). 

7. Durin; the burning out of the paint layer (as 

mentined above), occasional sparkling is noted. 


This indicates also the presence of carbon particles | 


8. The. óe'ached. slip after ignition when carbon has 
_burat cf leaves a buff coloured clayey residue, 
9. The petoloeical examina tiort of the slip material 

shovs iti anisotropic character, So the formation 
colour | of tlass like substance as repewted by Hegde 

(refer tc his views above) could not be confirmed. 
10. The obseration of Bimbson (refer above) thet a 

razor wilt cut into Indian black (N.B.P. Were), 
ment) has “he im lication that the pupteso is neither 
covered. by à glass like substance nor magnetite, 
since oth of these have hardness of about 6 
on Mov's secte, This may confirm our observation 
that nei the: there is a layer of magnetic « oxid 


forma; on of glass. 


Cre ay oa cn le vir voe esie eee e aae M e Md 


observation js by Dr.B.K.Das of Geolog) 
E Hindu University, who kindly examine 
for me. 
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CONCLUSION 


On the basis of these examinations and investigations, 


we may tentatively suggest that black colour of the slip is 


materially on account of carbon and our experiments and 


| 
p- | A 


observations do not substantiate the presence of magnetite or 
ferrous Sacate. 

Views of lal mentioning the use of organic material 
which will deposit carbon on charring need attention. However al 
in view of the presence of a detachable clayey slip, post- | 
firing application of organic liquids looks doubtful, This f 
slip might have: been obtained by the application of well | 
levigated emulsion of refined clay and organic liquids (say 
plant juices) over the dried pots, Lfter the slip was ary, 
the pots were fired uncer reducing concition, The organic 


4 ! » 
matter in the slip carbonized, without burning out, resulting 


in a uniform lustrous black surface, m le 


FURIHER LINE OF APPROACH 


Considering the colour variations of the slip etc. 
It must be admitted that more comprehensive study of this 
ware is necessary, so as to arrive at more useful results and | 
to finc out the method of fabrication. | 
Further work, on the study of the slip as well as 
body of the ware is in progress in Sit laboratory ahd thin 4 
sectioning of the N.B.P. ware has also been made, the results 
of this examination will be published shortly. It is also 
intended to carry out ‘Differential Thermal Lnalysis' 
in conjuction with X-ray diffraction studies, "a 
Consicering the apparent resemblence of the N.B.P. 
Ware and Chunar pottery, as well as its pertinent location 


it is intencec to study the work of the Chunar Craftsman. 
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NOTES 

1. M. Sanaullah, 4. 1 No.1, 1946. p.120. 

2. B.B. Ial, I.L. 1955-86. p.56 and 1.4, 1959-60. p 

Aci Mortiner Wheeler, Early Incia and Pakistan. p.30 et 
quoting the views of Miss Bimson. 

4, K. Hegde, Technical stucies in N.B.P. Ware, J.M.S. ‘va: 
of Baroda, Vo..XI. No.1. 1968. Pp. 159-161 and current 
scionce Vol.35, 1966 p.625. 

5. Mellor mentions that excess of HF acting for 20 hours E 
dissolved magnatite completely, It is more easily ĉissc 
by HF than any other acid. He also states that powderec o 
magnetite is completely dissolved in HCl. J.W. Mclior,  — 
L comprehensive treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical Ta 
Chemistry. Vol.ZIII, Part 2, p.798. DI 

x. CIE 
6. L.O. Shepard; Ceramics for the Lrehaeologist. p.285. 
7. Here it may be mentioned that magnatite is highly ma 


8. 1.0. Sheparc, Op.cit. p.95. 


and will be affected even by an ordinary magnet, € 
minerals o? iron (e.g. hematite, siderite etc. p 


moderately ma;netic enc will exhibit magnetism wits a 


stronger megnot. So slight magnetism is only Shows the EE 
presence of ferreginous materi : 


v 


ial and not magnetite. m 
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THE NOTE ON THE PROBLEM OF THE PLAIN BLACK-AND-RE 
^ WERE IN NORTHERN INDIA 


By 


K. T 
“srchaeoldgiéal Survey of India 


Int raduction 


The id of the black-and-red ware was first 
discussed in a synposium organized by the Director-General a 
of Archaeology in India in 1954, and thereafter many scholar : 
like Sakalia, Subbarao, Wheeler, etc. have discussed this 
protlem in detail. But in recent years the excavations at 
various sites, notably at Atranjikhera and Wolizeavel.d, for 
the ?irst time the chronological priorty of this ware over 
Pairted Grey ware in northern India. In this paper I have 
attampted an evaluation of the problem of the distribution, 
fort, and chronology of the plain black-and-red ware. An 
attempt has been also made to discuss the 4&ryan problem 


with different known ceramic industries. 


Distribution and chronology. 


‘The researches done during the last 20 years have 
revealed the occurrence of black-and-red ware from the 
diferent chronolosical horizons beside association in the 
nealithic context. On the basis of these latest researches 
« May group the black-and-red ware into the following 


eltureal catagories: 


l. Late Harappa  (0.2000-1750 B.C.) 
Rangpur, Lothal and Desalpur. 

2. Post-Harappan Chalcolithic Cultures (C.1800- 
1000 B.C. ) Ahar, Gilund, Navadatoli, Ch 
Rajar-dhipi, 
3..Pre-Painted Grey ware (pre Ge 1000 i i 

Atranjikhera and Noh | 


D 
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Í 4. Painted Grey ware and Historical period (from 


C.1000 B.C.) Hastinapur, Rupar and Khalau. | 


E black-and-red ware from groups 1 & 2 is painted 
with white pigment and was noticed for the first time in the À | T 
riverine valleys of south-eastern eg ate ae Later on it was | 
encountered even in the late Harappan levels at Rangpur 
and Desalpur in arat This pottery further penetrated in ^? | - 
the areas of Central India, northern Decosn and also in 
Tanilhad. 


This painted tradition on the pottery whith has probably 


traversed from Central India, is further noticed in the belt 

of the Ganges in southern Uttar pradesh Bihar and West 

Bens]. | 
The pottery from groups 3 & 4 is without any 

AE. This ware has been reported from the excavations 4 P 

and explorations in eastern nm E ed eastern and 

northern eoan, western Uttar E and other parts 

of northern India. But from a majority of these sites, 

the other wares like black slipped and Painted Grey, were 

also noticed. 

Forms 


The basic forms reported from different excavations 
> 


} 


of the typical painted black-and-red ware, are bowls of 
different sizes and depth varying from thick to thin sections; 


although a few restricted types already current in alien 


x 


wares, were also noticed. A few selected types from 
different sites are mentioned below: 

Je Bowl | 
a) Shallow bowl with external ledge (Ahar) | 
b) Bowl with ridging near the odge (shay) 
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tions, 
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Sccessive ceramic industries but, at the same time, bowl 


fom Malwa ware. This form also transformed in metal 
18 
(hurai) ané can still seen to be persisting in the 


pligious reportoire of mocern India. 


of groups 8 & 4, are Cish and bowl, This ware is made : 
of well levigated clay, thin section, turned on fast 
wheel and well-burnt under the inverted firing 


wth a tongue like lip seems to be derievec in later phase 


4 few important shapes are cescribed hero: — 


aes 
Bowl with pronounced carination and concave sid 
Bowl with a slighty raised rim (Gilund) ` 
Bowl or cup with outgoing sides (Navadatoli and Av: 
Ovaloid and semi-circular bowls with rounded or 

carinated belley and indrawn short rim (Navadatoli) | 
Bowl with corrugation noar the tup (Rajar-dhipi) 
Bowl with a tounge like-channel (Rajar-dhipi) 
Bowl on ring-base (Chirand). 


DA Sih: 

Dish (Gilund) 

Doubtful fragment of a dish (Navadatoli) 

Jae 

Jar with a short mouth and bulbous body (Gilund) 
Jar looking like a rimless batloi (Ahar) 


Basin. 

Large basin shaped vessel with inturned rim (Ahar) 
Dish-on-Stand 

Dish-on-stand quss lying between Udaipur and Chitor) 


The whole complex is dominated by bowls and a few 


its forms like carinated bowl foune their way in 


The basic forms, as reported from the excavation 


Ea 
e 


» 
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1. Bowl | 


a) Bowl with a vertical sharpened rim (ueseinepur uy) 
eve 


b) Bowi with a featureless rim (Noh) 


A 


c) Bowl of large and medium sizes having featureless rim 
(tranjikhera) 


d) Bowl with slightly everted featureless rim (from nearly 
all the sites). 

2. Jer 

a) Jer (Lbranjikhera) 

So Wot Sa 


a) Dish with an inturnec featureless rim and sagger base 
(from nearly all the pites). 


this typological comparision between painted and 
plain black-and-red ware bespeaks itself, The forms of 
painted hlack-and-red ware (chaleolithic) were exclusively 4 
usec by the other successive industries but not in the D * 
geographical limits of the plain black-enc-red ware. Gaur | 
thinks that biack-ané-rec of 5tranjikhera has a gentic 
relationship wich the painted black-and-reé of Lhar and 
Giluné, but I have reasons to disagree with any such rela- 


tionship on the following points: 


i. The painted black-anà-red bowls from Rajasthan have 
pronounced carination anc concave sites anc the fabric Í * 
is also coarse whereas the bowls of plain black-anéd-red 


Ware are featureless are comparatively of fine fabric. 


2. The tracition of pairtings on black-and-red ware was 
kept elive far in time enc Space from Rajasthen (ranging 
from C.1800-1000 B.C.) :.e. Madhya Pradesh, Deccan, Bihar, 
anc Bengal, but it is significantly absent in the neighbour- 
ing areas, in eastern Panjab, Haryana, northern anā eastern 


Rajasthan anc western Uttar Pradesh, 
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unknown to the painted black-and-red users but was v 


-of Lharians towards north an pushed them to south-east 


- probable reason that this culture lost its entity and for- 
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rously used in the region of plain and Painted Grey ` 


and-rec region. 


5. The Lravellies in Rajasthan has also checked the expansion 


from where they got an out-let to enter in midéle and lower 


Gangetic valley through Madhya Pradesh, 


The forms in the plain.black-and-red argue for a 
different source about the knowledge of the inverted firing 
and thus cannot be correlated with Lhar as postulated by 
hgarwal anc Gaur. The bowls and dishes of plain black-and- 
red have a typological connection with Painted Grey ware 
and also reported together in excavations, so one can infer 
that the intrusion of Painted Grey ware was not far removed 
in time from plein black-and-red ware. Being technologically 
edvanced. Patnteg Grey ware people easily superseded the 
users of the plain black-and-red ware anc this is the 


20 
gotton in obscurity. 


Lryan Problem 


Cer arn ol 


To identify a ceramic industry with Lryans is a 


problem anc the answer is not clear cut in the terms of 


particular theory. In the absence of written reco as, 


go on arguing about the role of cifferent cere 


in equating with Lryans but truth may re 


ean 
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Lnyway we know about Lryan movements from litrary sources 


but the other items of this important community are Siwallil 
lacking. In the beginning 27 generations of the main families 
of Lryans lived in the area of 5apta-Sindm (southern Pan jab 
ana northern Rajasthan) anë later cn mace their conquest upto! P 
Yamuna. Before I may submit my provisional o»servations, the | 
"nt views are also mentioned here: 


1. Lal has icentified paintec Grey ware folk with the Early 


22 
stock of £Lryans. 


2. Sankalia associated the Lryan movement with Aharians, 

3. Sharma connecte Lharians with the first rave of Aryans 
24 

anc Paintec Grey ware as the second wave, 


What is the position of the plain bl ck-anc-red ware 
vis-a-vis [ryans ? The following facts also bring this 


pottery very close to Early Aryans: A 2 


i- In northern India besices Harappan pottey only Bara 
ware, Ochre-coloured ware, plain black-anó- ed ware, black 
slipped ware, Painted Grey ware, etc. are fund. 

2. Ihe shapes in plaia black-aná-red vare wre entirely 
unknown to the other earlier or contepora y chalcolithic 


cultures. 


5. The distribution of this ware has been noviced in’ the 
valleys of Saraswati, Sutlej anc Gama. 
4, The place names as mentioned in Mhabharat also revealed 
plain bleck-and-red ware alongwith FPinted Crey ware. 

5. It is also possible that there my not te any difference 
between the users of the plain blacc-and-red and Painted Grey 
wares because the latter people car also pick-up te inverted 


firing technique in the course of migration, It is only at 


Lhtranjikhera anc Noh that black-end-red ware has been noticed  . 
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cimo 
from pre-Paintec Grey ware horizon unge bo: 
reported together. Possibility cannot be rule 
Painted Grey ware habitat at htranjikhera may oe la 
in date as is evident from the full-fledged iron im 
From Hastinapur and Alamgirpur limited use of iron is | 
G. The time limits of the plain black-ané-red ware fits in 
well, if compared with Bogaz Keui inscription (C.1360 B.C. E 
From tho proper appraisal of this problem the excavations p 
of a fev selected sites in northern Rajasthan and eastern 
Panjab i a desideratum. The unearthed material remains 
might fil up the lacuna between the plain black-and-red 
ware and +s users possibly Aryans ? 
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VEDIC LITERATURE ON POTTERY 
By 
Shivaji Singh 
' University of Gorakhpur’ 
Gorakhpur 


INTRODUCTION 


The efforts aimed at bridging up the hiatus betwean 
the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. to the beginnings of 

"the historical period in cir 600 B.C. aro directed in two 
‘distinct lines. One ling of investigation, based mainly on 


“i Literary data, has- brought to fore-front several culture- 


groups such as Lryas, Vratyas, Dravidas, Asuras, Nishadas, 


Kiratas etc., many of whom have also been distinguished as 


separate ethnic-linguistic groups. It is in terms of existence, 


contact and cultura] interaction of these groups that the 


historical reconstruction of the dark age, preceding the 


historical poriod, ís bein^ attempted by the followers of this . 


line of investigation. ‘The other line of inquiry, having 


material remains as its evidence, has also successfully resulted 


in distinguishing separate cultural traits and groups, but its 
terminology, conditioned as it is by the nature of the data 


used, consists of Ochre-Washed Ware Culture, Copper-Hoard Culture, 


Black and Red -Ware Culture, Painted Grey Ware Culture and so on. 


The pictures emerging out of these two parallel lines of 
investigation are encouraging in themselves, but they have, 
as yet, few points of correspondence despite the fact that 
they are treading a eommon ground in time and space and 
doaling with the same problem of socio-cultural groupings. 
Perhaps, it would never be possible to establish 
complete congruence betwen these two pictures, for as earth 
has failed to treasure things other than material, literature 
too has relevance only to a fow of the innumerable culture= 
groups, that occupied the Indian scene in the dark age before 
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the advent of historical period, Nevertheless, more and more 


points of analogy between the two pictures may be Searched f | 
. K or, 


in order to bring.out.a better correspondence between them 


The associability of Painted Grey Ware with the early settler | 
" 8 | 
? 


of Hastinapura, Mathure, Kurukshetra, Barnawa, etc. (viz the 
e 9 e 


Pauravas, Perchalas, etc.) suggested by Tae the identificati 
Oh 


-of Black and Red Ware with the early Aryans and P.G. Ware with 


later post-Rigvedic Aryans hinted at ny Gaur and the talk 


d Puranic archaeology started by Sakalia are pointer 
G B 


of Epic an 
; Verified and 


-in the right direction and need to be followed 


worked out further. 
The Present. paper is an humble effort to analyse 
the pottery gleamed from the Vedic literature and. to throw 
„light on potters! technique as found therein. Hitherto, pottey w 
types of early end late “ryan tribes are sought to be identified | = 
solely on the basis of their space-time context. It is hoped —- “= 


A E 3 ; 
hat detailod studies in the direction, followed in the present 


e jg. e e 
paper, mey Prepare a suitable ground where such.pottery-identi- 


fications are checked and corroborated in the light of their 


typology and technique as well. 


4 large 
pee eo oeulber of vessels, made;of various materials 


and servi i 
ing different Purposes, are referred to. in the Vedic 
2 


liter 
erature. The general term for a pot is, of course patra 
; e. 


+. The word seems to have been derived from root 'pa' (to protect). 

Some scholars, including the authors of the Veddienindex 

es Bote) ths, word. from Toot 'pa' (to drink) ads would is 
cat 3 

did = es word was used only in the limited 

= + Whatever. the case, the term 
patra.hed A meedy acquired its genoric Cannotation in the early 
Vodic ago. Patri, the fanining counterpart of patra is also 


present in the literature in the senca of a PT 
ie £ . 
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nd more 
hem. The popular materials for making pots were clay and wood, Metals 
ott lera were also used besides gourd and leather. Bigger receptacles were eme- 
* p £ A 
Ze, the x times made of dressed stone and bricks but those, like woven baskets and 
ificatio, other viekered containers, constitute entirely different industries and 
re with fall out-side the scope of present discussions. 
er : f 
lk Wooden vessels, which were no less popular than the earthenwares | 
pointes in the Vedic age end which even later on predominated in sacrifices and 
lead other rituals, seem to have acquired a kind of sanctity. Vessels made ! 
palāsa, asvattha, varana end vikanketa wood were considered to be a 
ae specially pure. As hoary antiquity is generally the factor that leads 
au to sanctification, it may be surmised that the Aryan societies passed 
through a gradual transition from woaden to earthern vesscls which 
pottery vel 
F offers ag soriking analogy to the transition that they had in the 
nu r 
1 m »- field of archtitecture where it took a longer time to substitute wood 
pe 
by more stable media eB stone and brick. 
resent i 
Among m Mods eccl those of frequent occurence in the 
denti- | 
literature vader reference are Dru, Drona, Drona-kalasa, Dronāhava and d 
eir f 
Chamasa Dru was a popular wooden vessels in the early Vedic oan i 
11 Í 
It is specially mentioned in connection with Soma sacrifices. Accor- ! 
" 
5 ding to Hillebrandt, it was tho wooden vessel that was placed below the 1 
'1als 12 
2 seive to collect the flowing Soma juice. This suggestion of Hille- | 
| ^ ' | 
E | brandt suits the etymological sgense of the torm derived from the root | 
ge | dru ( to flow ). Later on, it appears that the meaning of the term | 
tect) | : en ,19 1 
| shifted from the pot to its meterial and Dru came to denote 'wood. 
| 14 
| It is in this ‘sense that it occurs in compounds like drupada (wooden 
[ CE 
muld x | post), Erud (wooden club?), etc. 
il 16 
ited [i Drona is another popular wooden vessel of the Vedic period. 
| Drona containing goma aro referred to at several places in the Rig- 
arly | veda! It appears to have been an open-mouthed vessel, like a 
| 18 
so | trough, for alters are said to have been shaped sometimes as a Drona. 
| 


Dona ané Donga of to-day seem to have preserved the shape of the 
—— 


» 
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1 3 3 
ancient Drona. There were, however, cthcr shapes in the Drona-variety 


of vessels. One was Drona-kalasa which ap ears to be a large vessel 
used for stroing Ei runt the other was Dronahava which was a kind of 
wooden bucket for drewing up of water from ius. 

Chamasa and Gina Uo mars been derived from the root cham ( to E 
sip, to lick, to drink off ). Both these vessels are connected with 
Sona. Chamasa vas the vessel from which Adhvaryu.and hotri drank Soma 
at the time of Seine oe Right from the early Vedic period, it was 
always made of oo The Satapatha Brhmana informs that it was mada of 
Udumbara pea Later on, it came 5o be made of other kinds of wood as 


28 
well. Chamu was a vessel connected with the preparation of Soma, being 


?9 
either the vessel in which Soma was pressed or the trough in which B . 
Soma was collected from the presse 
az» 
Metal too was a favourite material for making vessels. ‘yas 


do 25 
(metal in gencral and copper or bronze in particular), Syama Ayas or 


- z 2 - 3 7 
Kürshn£yasa (iron), Lohayasa 55 or Lohizayasa 6 (copper or brénze?), 


38 = dí 41 
Hiranya“ Suvarna (gold), Rajata sí siler), Sisa oead) end Tapru 
(tin) were the different metals. Vessels of different metals are 
referred to in the literature under Hefer meee 2 The more popular of 


the metallic vessels of the Vedic agoa re Gharma and Kamsa», Gharma 
: nansa 
43 ae, 
has been mentioned in connection with heating milk.  'Pour in, O Milk- » E 


man', thus runs an Atharvedic verse, 'the nilk of the ruddy (cow) in *— 


Gharmay' Although generally referred to is a vessel for heating milk, 


| 


i 


it appcars to be the pot also for milking ?h e cow, which sonse of | * 
^c 


1 


trickle). Kamsa too has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda in connection 


45 46 / 
with cow-milking, but it was mainly a drirking pot. In the Satapat- 


the word is indicated by its derivation from root ghri (to flow, to 


ha Brahmana, it is mentioned along with Ch-masa, the wooden drinking 
4 

pot referred to above. 7 Filled with Soma and other precious liquids 

Kamsa was a pot of grcat attraction to the eyes and a highly desired 


thing. It was really this that gave bise to its rame Kamsa, a word 
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: 
E 
so 
cus z 
na-variety derived from root kam ( to long for, to wish, to desire). 4 
vessel » Among the earthernwares of the Vedic period those met with more | 
. a4 5 toas $ 
indu frequently are Ukhā, kalasa, Kumbha, sthall and Kapala. Ukha has been ec 
mentioned at a large number of places in the Vedic literature es a pot i k 
am ( to * s fpr cooking or boiling things? Although generally mentioned in connec- i 
d with tion with sacrifices, it was also & regular domestic pot and has been re- } 
ank Soma ferred to even in connection with cremations — It has been called nrin- 1 
- 50 | 
» it was mayi or made of clay. It must have been made in various shapes and 1 
5 mada of sizes but from the description of the process of its manyfacture, given I 
" P 
P woodiee in the Satapetha Br&hnana?* it appears to be a pot of flat base with i 
] 
na, being sides raised up in layers. | 
hich à "S Sthali, the most common pot from the Vedic period down to the pre- 
sent day, has enormously changed its form and function. In the Vedic 
: ach wa" literature, it is referred to as a cooking pot rather than a dish for 
a 
25 serving meals. Sthali-pakvamannam (grains cooked in Sthali) and Sthali- 
yas or 2 [ 
paka ( rice or barley boiled in milk) are referred to in the Brahmanas and t 
onze?) y 53 
the Upanishads. 
Tapru 7 54 55 n 
Kalasa and Kumbha ` both were jars. They are generally used as 
are Ei Dy Er ic 
synonyms, but their distinctive use at the same place in a verse of the I 
ular of 56 P i 
Atharveveda indicated that originally some distinction was maintained ! 
Sharma 
: between the two. A thorough study of the contexts in which these pots | 
0 Milk- a | 
2 are referred to may reveal this distinction. Statistics, however, is in 
ow) in * 


p 

favour of indicating that Kalasa was the jar in which Soma, water and i 

ing milk, ; 57 | 
other liquids were kept or stored while Kumbha was generally used for È 


3 A bringing water from the well. Inia verso of the Atharvaveda, water 

Ec T. brought in a Kumbha is distinguished fron other kinds of water, such as, | 
connection i that of the plains that of marshes and ji This difference in | 
Satapat- function is also indicated by the fact that Kumbha was casily broken. 

inking Kapala? denoted small bowl or cup of clay as also a piece of a 

liquids z broken jar or potsherd, It was so called because of its resemblance to 

osired 7 skull. . Besides their domestic use as lids, etc., the kapalas wore 

word | | 
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employed in sactifice too. The action of placing Kapelas in a pre- 


' 
i 
| 
Í 


. scribed order gt the occasion of & sacrifice was technically called 


ES c Gal 2 
Kapalppadhana. pw 
We have described above a few vessels that are met with more fre- 


quently in the Vedic literature. But there are many more of them 
and, as it is not possible to discusg them all in a short paper like a 
this, only more important of the ranaining vessels are being briefly 


mE Q2 
dealt with here. Kunda ( the ancestor of modern Kuna $ was a vessel 


for storing water as is indicated by names or epithets such as Kunda- 


c 
pdyi 65 ( drinking from a vessel) and Kunda-püyya ^ (descendant of 


Kundapayin). The vessel, Kosa, too, as is indicated by its name, was 


used as a storage. The large vessel, in which Soma was stored in the 


A 2. 


sacrifices, was called Xon. Tt is, however, also the name of the 


66 ; 
vessel by means of which water was drawn from a well. This latter 4 — 


sense of the word soon became unpopular end we find that in the later 

Vedic period Udadehanao is the name of the bucket used for drawing 
water.from a well. The-verbal root anch means to move, th rise or 

raise. The vessel.which raided water from the well, therefore, came 

to be known as Udanchana. Another vessel connected with water and 

well was Ahave °° It was really the large open-mouthed receptacle 
which was kept near a well and filled with water for cattle. It ae the = 


action of drawing cattle to this waber-reservoir (ahvana from root j 
z EN 69 : 
hve, to call) that has given the name Ahava to the receptacle. 


$ 


- 7O ed for ` 
Pannejane, as is clear from the name of the vessel, was us E 


= 71 
washing feet (pad +- anejana ). Panhana was a cooking vessel, from 


root pach (to cook). Jena was the name of the vessel into which 


Soma was served. Tt was derived from root am (to serve, to honour). 
= 73. 

Asechana was used for keeping liquids like yüshan (meat juice) and 
ghee (clarified butter), 


* 


VEDIC REFERENCE TO BLACK AND RED WARE? 


There are several verses in the Atharvaveda which deal with th? - 
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ranoval of the effects of witch craft, m one of whith runs as follows : 


WA pA SOR ot E. dn 


wine M WERE gomesdr ari l 


AV, IV. 17.4 
This vcrse has been translated by Whitney thus the (witchcraft) they: 
have made for thee in hhe raw vessel (patra), whatthey have made in the 
blue-rod one, in:raw-flesh. what witcher they mele: -= with that do 
thou snite the vichcraft-nokorg «7 ;uThe word! nialohita in this verse 
has been rendered by ‘Whitney as ' the blue-red. ag! but in Vedic 
literature, the word nila stands for black or atthe most bluish-black 
and not plue.”© ‘The word nilalohita ,therefore,means the plack-red 
one.' Now, that is meant here by "the black-rü one'? Commenting on 
it, Sr ana says : nila: (black) ‘by the issuing moke and lohita (red) 
bboemuse of tho flames, it is Agni (fire) the has bcenm called nila- 


lohite.! This explanation of Syene does nt seom to becorrect in 


view of the fact that Aghi has not been refered to by this nome in the 
literature. 

N.R. Banerjeo suggested that tho torm ilalohita, in the above 
verse of the Atharvaveda, moans bluish tiged Grey Ware, as well as 
the browmish red ware, which goes with it:nd covers the same shapes, 
as found at Hastirapura and Ahichchhstrei © Commenting on the sugges- 
tion, A. Ghosh rightly observed that ‘a ‘ory licral translation of the 
term would be black-and-red Geneve pt a critical study of the 
verse under referonce makes it clear tht the word nilalohita does nob 
stand for any pottery whntsoev ar. The seme verso is repeated at another 
piace in the Atharvaveda 80 uth the only difference that in place of 
nilalohitg wo have migredhanye (mixed main). This may indicate that 
the term nilalohita stands for its substitute migradhanya « The : om 
lada or Kasmirian vorsion of the Athervevoda has sutra, nilalohito 


in place of nilalohite. This mnkos ii cloar that nilalohito stands for 
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28e | 
tthe black-and-red thread.' These references have not been considered | 
by Banerjee. fs a matter of fact, nilalohitg in the Atharvaveda indica- 
ted cither black end red thread or mixed frain. It can hever be taken X* 
to mean May pottery at all. 

VEDIC REFERENCE TO HARAPTAN POTTERY-TYFES. 

We come across several references to important pottery-types in 
Vcdic literature. A funeral verse of the htharvaveda®* mentions a jar 
with four orifices and Sayana takes to he four oF the holos in the 
hundred-holed vessel.' This reminds us of the perf orated pottery un- 
earthed et Harappan sites. Another important pottery tradition coming 
down from the Harappan culture,viz., that of the knobbed-pottery is also- | 
preserved in the Vodic literature. ukha, which is indeed the most 
significant earthernware of the Vedic period, vas & knotbed pot. The 
Setapatha Brhnana ordains that Ukha should have only four nipples (sta--9 
nas) and neither two nor eight as made by some, for it represents a cow 
and those who £eke fewer or more nipples, their vessel does not symbolise 
a cow but 3 bitch or a ewe or a DE It is signifi-ant to note that 
knobs in both the Harappan and the Vedic vessels symbolise stanas or 
nipples in the context: respectively of the Mother Godies and the Cow. | 


TECHNIQUE OF MAKING EARTHERN VESSELS. 


We have enough of references to clay, pot and potter in the Vedic 1 
85 I 
literature. Clayy the marerial of pots, is called Mrid or Mrittika: ^. 
py 87 
Pots made of clay were known as Mrinnaya-pebra ^ or writpatra. The 


Z = EE) 
potter has been called Kulala "oo Kaulela and Mritaracha °° Not only 
this, the literature supplies us with interesting details about the 
technique of making a pot. These are found mainly in the Brahmanas ond. 


the traditions are carried on and described in greater details in the 


sutra literature. Although, the making of these pots is described in 
connection with sacrifices, where every act is accompanied by ritualis- 


tic fromalities and citation of mantras, it is not diffieult to renov? 1 
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co 
the ritualistic jargon and see the simple details of potters! art. We 
describe below the successive stages in making of a pot mainly with the 


help of the Satepatha Brahmanaes 


Preparation of Clay : First of all, suitable clay was searched for. 
The search for clay, in the sacrifices, is accompanied with meticulous 
formalities. Although a potter did not observe any of these, we may 
presume that he took special care to collect clay suitable for making 
pots of durability and quality. Water was then ponred into the clay. 


Resin of palasa tree was boiled in water and ndded to the clay for firm - 


TEE The clay was sufficiently mixed with water so that foam was 
produced. 

Several things were then added to the clay to make the pot durable 
and good. According to the Satapatha Brand goat hair (ajaloma) 
and powder of thpee kinds, viz. that of gravel stone and iron were 
added to clay. According to Taittiriye Sanità; however, postsherds 
collected from ancient deserted sites (armekapala), sand (sarpkara) 
and hairs (Ajeloma and Krishna jinaloma) were to be mixed with the euo 

Then followed the kneading with akill, strength and wisdom! and 
this continued for a sufficiently long timas Tho clay was now ready 


far fashioning the pots. 


Fashioning the Pots: A portion of the prepared clay was taken out, and i 


in cases of hand-made pots, boaton to make it flat. This flat clay 
served as tho bottom of the hand-made pu Then, other lumps pf 
clay were similarly spread out by beating and sides were raised. The 
bottom has been termed nidhi. Raising of the sides was done in 
several layers called purvodohi, uttaroddhi, oto. 9 Gurdles, bands 
and knobs were then made on the pot, if required. 

Pro-Firing Surface Treatment: Before keeping tho pote in the fire- 
pit, somotimes they were given a kind of surface treatment. A parti- 


cular pro-firing surface treatment was known as dhupana or fumigating 
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Firing of the Pots: Thereafter, followed the act of digging (khanana) | 


the carth to mke a suitable pit for firing. The fire-pit was called 1 


v 
Sipe The erranging of pots properly in the pit was known as 
avadhana. Turning the pots in the pit was called paryyavarttana. 
Taki g out of poss from the pit was known as Udyachchhana. Keeping BG * 
out pots aside wes called dae 
Post-Firing Treatrents Pots were sometimes given post-firing treat- 
ment. According to the Satapathe Brāhmana, the sacrificial fire-pan 
was given a post-firing treatment by pouring goet's milk into it., 
This action was called Achehhrinana and was done to ensure durability 
of pot com 

^ > 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


We heve made a rapid survey of the various kinds of vessels in zu) m 
the Vedic literature. Ibhas not been possible to trace out all the 
various vessels throu;h out the literature and (gather details about 
bheir forms and functions, but what has been given is sufficient to 
denonstrate ine mine of information on the subject available in the 


Vedic literature. 


Form and function ^f different vessels are occasionally descri- 
bed or can be gathered fromthe context. iene it is not so, the | à 
nature of the pot may be made out by an etymological coan o | 
its name. So far as the problem of recognizing Aryan pottery is 


concerned, the pot names gleaned from Vedic literature should be 


compared with their countczpabts in other Indo-European languages . 
e do 
This may give us valuable kints about Aryan pottery. Chemical analy- ^ 


Se ausu Le. 


d 


4 
| 
i 


sis of pottery obtained fror. recognized Aryan sites may fruitfully 


be made and result compered yith the corresponding information in 


the Vedic literature. 
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FOOTNOTES . 


Ab5reviations are: Ai = Altareya-Aranyaka; AB- Aitareya - 


Brahmana; AV = Atharva-veda; ASS - Apastamba-Srauta-sut ra; 
BU + Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad; CU 


GB 


k 
= Chándogya-Upanishad ; 


n 


Gopatha-Brahmana; JUB = Jaiminiya-Upanishad-Br&hmana; 
KS = Kathaka-Samhita; 
MS 


K88 = Katyayana-Srauta-Sutra; 


Meitrayani-Samhita; MU = Maitrayani-Upanishad; RV Rigveda; 
SAA : Sankhayandranyaka, SAB = Sankhayana-Brahmana, also 

knowt as the Kaushitaki-Brahmana of the RV; SAS = Sankhayana- 
Staut.-Sütra; SB 7'Satapatha-Brahmana; TA = Taittiriya-Aranyaka; 
PAB = Tandya-Brahmana; TB - Taittiriya-Brahmana; 

Ts = aittiriya-Samhita; vs = Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 


l. 3e , for example, Chanda, R P. : Indo-Aryan Races, 


be sahi, 1916; Chaudhari, R. : Vratyas in Ancient India, 
'. anasi, 1964; Leuva, K.K. : The üsuras - A Study of 

E aitive Iron Smelters, New Delhi, 1963; Banerji-Sast ri, 
4 3 Asura India, Patna, 1926. 


2. /. ient India, Nos. 10 & 11, 1954-55, p.: 151 
ve da: lan Prehistory : 1964, Poona, 1965, p.145 


4. Pu tattva, No.1,.1967-68, Pp.1-3. 
5 


» Ini typological discussion on pottery, a consideration 
of ots made of other materials is also helpful as pot- 
sh: es in one medium are found to have been translated 
in he other, 


6. RV 1.82.4; 110.5; 162.13; 175.1; II. 37.4; VI.27.6; 
AV IV 1A; VI. 142.1; IX.6.17; XII. 3.25; 36; TS ,V.1.624 
VI. .4.1; VS, XVI.62; XIX.86; SAB, XXIV.8; 95 SB,1.4.2.13; ° 
IV. .4.24; XII.7.2.14; TA,V.2.13; AB,III.30 etc. 


Yo Mac onell, A lie & Kieth, A B: Vedic Index, I.516. 

8. It .5 interesting to note, in this connection, that 
Pati ci still means a particular small bowl-like 
ear:ienware in U.P. used generally as a lid to cover 
bigior vessels. 


9+ AB, 7III.17; 8B,T.1.2.8; 2.2.1; 11.5.3.63 6.2.7; 
IX.¢ 1.15 XII.5.2.7; SAS, V.8.2. 


10. RV, ;. 161.1; V.86.3; VIII. 66.12. 

ll. Ibid , IX.1.2; 65.6; 98.2. 

12. Hill brandt: Vedische Mythologie, I.191-1992, 
13. TB, 1.7.9.1. 

14. RV, 24.13; IV.32.23. 
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15. RV, 102.9; LV, VII.28.1. It may be noted here that the 
: referred to in the literature 


| word iruma (tree) is not Z 2 E 
| until tke later period in the Shadvimsa Brahman | 
I vll; Vedie Index, I.384. ; | 
Li i 
16e 1V, V-28; 37.2; 44.20; 1X 93.15 TB ,11.4. 7.2; TAB, | 
mS. | 
HENDIMETEI3.15; 5.7: 28.4; 30.4; 67.14; etc. 4 
2 er 
HSeMS: Il, 4.75 KS, XX1.45; SB, VI.7.2.8. EON 
19. Dra is made by stitching leaves and is generally used 
f r carrving sweets, etc. Donga is both wooden and 
rotallic and is used for keeping vegetables, etc. at x - 
€ ning table. 
Bg 52:152; VSHXVIII2I; KIX (27; SB, 1V13.2.6; 
Meee 5:115 8.5; TAB, VI.5.1; 657; 155 18; 6.15 
c alll 4E; 32. 
SRV, O 
2» /", 1.20.65; 110.35. VIII. 82.73 X:16.8; 68.8; 96.9; 
A. VII.73.35 XVIII.3.54; VS, XXIII,]35 AB, VILIS; 
8: 75 SB, 1.4.2.14; IV.2.1.29; XiV.5.2.45; 53 9.3.21; 
Bee e323; TA, Vis1.4. 
23. RV, IX.67 5: 71.13 72.55; 86.47; 96.20.21; 97.2.48; F xz 
MOSS OO 18 T0861; TS. 1.4.2]. 
SSeS AF N EN. : 
24. TEGI 2g viua At HD: Ga qa pu 
Sabdaxal pad ruma , II. 433. 
95. VS, VIII.37, ASS, XII. 24.11; 12; KSS, IX.15.5-8. 
26. RV, I.:161.15 X.68.8. 
2". SB, Vales Bolas 
2 AMR ACE Hot FUT GN AAU: CHa’ | 
fn unnamed authority quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, | 
II. 433. 
(29. RV, V.51.4; VIII.4.4; 76.103 IX.46.35; X.24.1. r E | x 
30, RV, III.48.55 VIII.2.8; 82.7: 8: IX.20.6; 62.16; 63.2; 
92,2; 93.35 97.21; 99.60; 8. ' ” RU s 
31. RV, 1.57.3; 163.9; IV.2.17; VI.3.5. 
32. Lallanji Gopal has shown that EG in Rigveda denotes ES 
simply metal and does not mean iron. ` X 4 


Uttar Bharati, IX, 71. 
B5. AV 1%. 55,246 
BA CU TV. 17-7; VT, 125. 
25. GBo VA, I2. 
36. MS, II.11.5; IV..44; KS, XVIII.10. 
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| 37. RV, I.43.5; III.34.9; IV.10.6; 17:11; AY, 1.9.2; 11.36.7: 
the 3 V:28.65 VI.38029 0 00. : gu c6 


38. AV, XV.1.2; SB, XI.4.1.8. 
39. AV.28.1; XIII.4.51; AB,VII.12. 
40. AV, XII.2.1; 19; 53. 


| 
k 41. VS, XVIII.13. 
E- i 
' 42. For golden vessels, see, TS, V.7.1.3; TB, 1.3.3.7; |- 
SB, V.1.2.19; 5.28. For silver pots, vide TB,II.2.9.75 | 
E o III. 9H625* f 
3 > | 43. p TE otan V.30.15; 43.7; 76.1; VS, VIII, 6l; 1 
44. AV, VII. 73.6. | 
45. AV, X.10.5 i 
“46, (UB, III.7.4.1; CB, 11.6.7; TB, III.1l2.2.9; 4.775 F 
Th, 1.82.3; BU, VI. 3.1. { 
SNE N : í 
47. WEST BE SHE Al SB, XIV.9.3.1. 
3.21; 12. FV.162.13; 15; III. 53.22; TS, V.1.6.3; SB,1.7.1.105 
Y1.2.2.23-25; 5.2.7; 22.3.4; 6.1.22; VII.1.1.42; 2.1.5; 
f 6.1.9635 X.4.1. 0: (DB TITIO SEM 
49. iV, XIIL, 3.2.3. 
T 29 ia 50, V9, XI. 59; TS, IV.1.5.4. 
51.-3B, VT. 5.1.13 oor 
52. Av, Vill. 6.17; To, VI.5.10.5; VS, XIX. 27.865 LB, I.25 
8; 3B, IV.2.2.1; 3.1; 4.25 VI. 6.4.85 7.1.24; XI-3.2.15 
5.1.13; XTI 4.1.6; TB, IE 103-10 III. 7.6.11. , 
53. SB, XLV, 9.4.18; GB; I.3.2.23; 1.5.23; Sah, XI.4-65 
AA, IIL.2.4; BU, VI. 4.18. 
54. RV, I.117.12; III.32.15; IV.27.5; 32.19; 4B, VI.11j " 
SB, IV.5.10.7; TAB, IX.6.15; 5; G3, II.2.21. I 
| 55. KY, 116,7; 117.6; VII.33.13; VS, XIX.87; SB; SB,IV. | 
K e 4.5.20; V.5.4.27; KIII.8.3.4; TB,II.6.43; GB,I.2.23. | 
; ; HAL: 1 
A | 56. DT UNA, FEW Mi Kea, r IW, III.12.7. | 
, | SAY i 
| 57. AV,IX.1.6; IX,4.15. 
| 58. AV, I.6.4. 
3 ) p £9. RV, X,89.7. 
| 60. L8, VII.9; SB, I.1.1.22; II.2.1.17; 4.3.8; VII. 5.1.23 | 
| TB, III.2.7.1; 35 4; 6; SAA, II.2; Ta, V.2.13. 
| 61. KSS, II.4.27-84. 
I 
* i 
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à | 
à tuna U.P. of the lar 
. Kundà or Kuna is the popular name in ge 
de earthernware in which grains or water are stored. 
This is four to five feet in length and two to three ] 
feet in breadth across the centre. | 


: 
: 
d 
i 
t 
i 
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SOUTH INDIAN POTTERY UPTO 500 A,D. 
By 


Dr. T.V, Mahalingam, M.A.,D.Litt., 
E Professor of Ancient History and Archaeology 
4 c« : UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


The following paper on Pottery in South India upto 
500 A.D. is mainly based on a study of the potsherds found 
in thd course of the excavations conducted by. the Department 
of Ancient History and Archaeology in the Universite of 
Madras at three. sites in the Kaveri dalta namely, Tirukkam- 
puliyur in the Kulittalai Taluk, Mlagarai in the Masiri 
Taluk ond Uraiyur which forms part of the present Tiruchira- 
palli Municipal limit. The first two sites are early habi- 

51 oS tation sites while ths third one is a site which was once 
-the capital of the Chola Kings in the ‘Sangam Age' in the 
. early centuries of the Christian era. The sequence of 
a: revealed by the excavations of the three sites 
beļong roughly to the period from the 4th or 3rd century 
B.C, to.the 10th century AyD, 


. The art of ceramic incustry had reached a high water 
Z . mark in the Tamil country particularly during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, for which the occurence 
of fine black-anc-red ware, the russet-coated ond painted 
ware, the ted-slipped ware besides tne imported and imitat- 
E ional Romam potteries such es Arretine, the Smphorae and 
the Roulette! ones in a numbor of sites in South India 
fully bear evidence. There is no doubt that the pottery 
industry hed made its appearance even in the Neolithic- 
Chalcolithie phase of South Indian Prehistory in sites like 
^ Brahmagiri, ‘anganakallu, Meski, Tekkalakota and Palyampalli; 
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but it me perfection and sophistication only in the 
Megalithic period, i.e. in the centuries before ana after 
the beginning of the Christian era. The major ceramic 
industries of the period are the black-and-red ware, 
Oaea "nd painted ware, red-slipped ware, black 
polished ware. 2te. Strictly speeking the black-and-red 
ere océupics a unique positica in the history of ceramic 


art in South Indis, 


Black-and-red wares 


This was the characteristic ceramic incustry of the 
Megalithic culture of sites. It has been found not only in 
the Megalithic burials but also in the megalithic occupa- 


"tional levels. In South India, sites. like Arikemedu, 


` Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Sengamedu, Sanganakallu, Maski, 


T. Narsipur, Tirukkampuliyur, Alagarai, Kanchipuram, Kaveri- 


ppumpattinam: and Uraiyur are some of the noteworthy places 
of ancient culture which have yielded a large volume and 


variety of this ware enabling scholars to make a detailed 


study of different aspects of it. The most important aspect 


of the pottery relates to the method of firing it in the 
kiln. It is placed in en inverted position (one uovo the 
other) in the kiln ané fired, The interior and a portion 
of the top turn vlack due to firing under reduction while 
most of the lower outer portion is fired under oxidising 
condition, 1.e. having access to the oxygen and thus have 


a red or brown colour. Slip has been applied on both 


sides. It is generally turned on a fast wheel; salt glazing 


"4s also at times applied to this type of pottery which gives 


a shining but & crackled surface to the vessels. But on 


account of constan; burnishing also the pottery gets a 
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lustrous surface, Painted designs executed in Kaolin, incised 
and impressed patterns of various kind, and graffiti marks 


are met with in th_s pottery both inside and outside. 


The shapes in the black-and-=red ware indicate that 
they were mostly for utilitarian purpose. & variety of 
shapes are enecuntered, though ths majority of tiam are 
bowls. Several types ean be seen ever mnong the bowls with 
straight, globular or spherical, concave ar convex sides, 
with rims of cifferent varieties, Ths other shapes that are 
seen in the ware are globular pots with short neck or bottle 
neck, basins and carinated vessels anc a large number of 
dishes both deep and shallow, A peculiar type is the dish- 
onestand with black inside the dish portion and red on the 


stem of which fow pieces have been found, 


The origin ané date of this pottery is a matter of 
great controversy among scholars; however on the basis of 
the evidence obtained from excavations it may on sure 
grounds be assigned e date between c,540- B.C. and c.509 A.D 
Xu South India. Its beginnings in Soth Indie muy go a battle 


e@lier, by two or throe centuries, 


Russeb-coated and Painted wares, 


Tis is one of the most interesting varteties of 
pottery i} South India which bears kzolin paintings on the 
red ochre-rashed surface. After the pot was made and dried 
leather hati, tho russet-coating or ochre wash was given, 
Then they wero drizd anc tho painting in kaolin was made 
with a variehy of «signo. The pot was fired in the kiln 
evenly. The paintin after firing took a high polish, shining 
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like glass. The shapes in this ware are again mostly bowls 


with different kincs of rius, such as beaked, rounded, 


bevelled or fe-tureless ones. The high necked convex bowls 


witi na^rowW mrout25, globular pots, flat and shallow dishes 
ith slightly ‘neurved or vertical sides sometimes with 

a carination ov. t^e ;rofile &re also met with, The painted 
Gosigrs are horizontol aad vertical hands, wavy lines, 
arches and curves, concentric circles, oblique lines, criss 
cross and lattico patteri.s ©. ehevron:. Dots in various 
forms also occur on the shorcs. Though on the basis of 

tne excayations av Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, this pottery 
is to be Gated roughly to about 50 &.D. to 400 A.D, the 
evidence trom Tirukzerpuliyur may push the date of this 

ware to atleast 2 few centuries before Christ. Graffiti marks 
are also found on this variety of pottery. In most of the 


sites this pottery occurs along with the black-and-red ware, 


Bleck polished waro: 


This has a fine surface and thin section, It may 
even be called one of the varieties of the black-and-red 
ware. It is fully bi:ck with high polish, It is often 
compared with the Wo buon Black Polished ware (N.B.P.) 
which has similar ehrracteristics. In ice it belongs to 


the black-and-red ware £roup. 


The shapes are rostly those -f flai dishes with 
straight or incurved rims, varietics oY deop and shallow 
bowls with straight or convex sides and carinated vesscls. 
They are mostly similar i» those of the pottery of black- 
and-red ware, Besices, pots with long neck and flaring mouth 


and several types of lids rlsc occur in this ware. It is 
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“mainly of pots with different types of rios. inis is found 


‘Rog slipped ware with decorations 
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generally devoid of any ornamentation but moulded ' 
and sometimes decorated leaf patterns occur on the ou 


AnS 


of the pottery. 


Re ipped olished) wanes 


In the lite: levels f the earliest period is seen 


the gradual appeararco ot a fine red slipped pottery consist: 


P cy 
to continue in the nex; pcriod and seems to have,.beon in 


large use. 


Brown slipped ware: 


associsted with the red polished ware gessi abou 3 


The Fup GS are mostly bowls and dishes with stray occurrence 
of pots. It can be grouped with. “the red polished were éatable | 


4 


to about the same period. 


It has slip on one or Doth silos Ri high polish | 
and fine texture. & large number’ of incised docorative designs 
are found on the rim portions of the vessels of this ware 
besides graffiti. It is slightly later in date and may be 
as»ribed to about 400 or 500 A.D. and after. 


ceruice wares, jmitational as well "s imported varieties 
Rom:n wares sueh as Arretine, Amphorae anc Rculetted ones | 
wero.also in use in some parts of the country, indicat 
cultural amd trade contacts with the Roman expire in ‘the 
early period. 3 
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affi rks: 
The graffiti marks are mere seratches. found on the 


potsherds of the period. These scratches consist of different 3x 
symbols which are variously interpreted by scholars as | 
‘owner's marks", "potter's mrks*, ‘marks of authority or | 
organisations’ etc, Though Yazáani long buck catalogued and *j v 
Studied many of these £reffiti marks, no satisfactory | 
explanation or interpretation has been given to this problem 

So far; recontiy Lal ass shown that these symbols have close 
Similarities with com.arable pottery marks fran .the 

Chaleolithic and stiil earlier Harappan IRR TA Howover 

in the light of the fresh discovery of numerous graffiti 

marks in the course of tne excavations at sites like Tirukk- 
ampuliyur and Alagarai aa attempt may be mado to give some A pm 
reasonable explanation for the occurrence of groffiti | 


synbols like the Sun, moon, star, river, mountain, tree, | 


t?isula, Swastika, etc. which probably pertain to the religious 
"teliefs and practices of the people in those days. They indi- 

erte that forces of Nature were worshipped; yet another view | 
i: that these graffiti symbols may also represent totemic 

SyMols of the tribal peoples who lived in &ifferent parts | 

s of tha country during the petisi uncer review. These 
grafisi marks are, as monti 5d ezrlier, found engraved 
on blaxX-and-red ware, russet coeted ware anc read polished 


Ware sheds, Some of them are found on paneh-merked coins also, 
serite? pottery: 


Inseribed pots and potsherds herve also been found 
in the earlier levels of the excavations of 4rikamedu, 
alegerai anc Uraiyur. The pottery is usually of the black- 
anc-red ware anc red plished ware varieties. From the 


yes 
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nature of the.pottery, the levels in which 
have been fcund and the associated finds th 


the inscriptions can be assigned to the period. T 
of these inscriptions is the Brahmi of the Dravidi 
and the langusgs ic Temil with an admixture of Prakri 


worcs in ^ few inscriptions. 
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"THE HABAPPAN CERAMIC .WERES AND THE DEVOLUTION OP - 
IHE HARAPPA CULTURE t 


By 
S.R. Rao 


BUT but underlying this uniformity esrtain regional vare 
fabric and typology are DiE ineroasingly clear in Gujar 
ane, to some extent, in she Sutle OEE basin also. It i 
therefore necessary to distingush the Harappa weres (those 
; types and fabrics which ere common tu the Indus valley cities 
‘and other mature Harappin sites outsice the valley) from the | 
assoctated ‘local' ware: such as the Black-and-red ware and 
y Micaceods rcd ware of Surashtra, and the Incised ware of WO 
4 ee $ ` Sutlej valley. Another oint which should be carefully 
ug . consicered is tie line f distinction to be drawn between 
| xi the Incus style, or to we another term, the "Imperial style" 
jd of painting earthenware, from the Provincial Style. In 
Í oe \ Gujarat, which was a ma:itime province of the Indus Empire 
"Uso Harappans duvatepedh hew style wherein animals were 


drawn in e more realist: way than in the Indus style. Very 


> 


| 

| 

| often folk tales such ‘as the story of ‘the cunning fox and 

| ~ the enews formed the subect matter. This style is more 
pleasing because animalsind plants are highly realistic 
and the artist has avoidy monotony and overcrowding of 


E 


space usually resulting fom a repitition of designs. 


In the case of certir ʻiarappan sites outside the 


2i 


with a bulbous body, perforated cylinderical jar and trough 
or basin, occur in the sturüy red ware,.as well as a buffish 
red ware. The latter fabric is not indicative of any new 
culturel stream, On the other hand, the Archaeological 
Chemists' raport, both in the case of Rangpur as well as 
Lothal, clearly says that the buffish colour of the pottery 
is due to the incomplete oxidisation of the lime-contents 

of the clay. As such the occurence of a buff warc or buffish 
red ware at Harappan sites need nct cause doubt as to the 
maturity attained by the culture, so long as the types ere 
characteristically Harappan and other Hareppan artifacts are 
found at cic site. The colour of the ware depends on the clay 
usec and the conditions of firing also. It is therefore 
woncered whether the classification of the Kulli, Amri-Nal, 
Quetta and other cultures into Red ware and Buff ware cultures 
has any rational basis, Wheeler has also doubted it. I would 
like to raise one more question about the associated wares, 
The black-and-red ware found at the Saurashtrian Harappa 
sites are anterior in date to the central Indian chalcolithic 
black-and-red ware. As matters stand at present, we must 
consider the indigeneous people of Saurashtra who usod the 
Micaceous Red Ware (with its characteristic bowl with or 
without a stud-handlc) as the authors of the black-and-red 
ware which now serves as a link between the Harappa and 
post - Harappa chaleolithic cultures on the one hand and 


.the Megalithic culture on the other, 


As a sequel to the discovery of e number of Late 
mu sites in the Indo- -Gangetic basin and Gujrat, it 
has become necessary to distinguish the Harappa wares from 
the digenerate Harappa wares, Apart from the inferiority 
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3 
of the fabric (firing, surface-treatment and decoration} 
the absence of certain true Harappan ceramic types such as 
the pedestalled goblet and beaker and the presence of the 
pointed goblet should be taken note of, The so-called Ochre- 
coloured-Ware which is suspected to have been associated with 
the 'Copper.hoards', is in reality the ill-fired Harappan red 
ware used by the Herappa refugees in the Western Gangetic 


vallcy as they moved out of their ar:zinal home. In Sarra chira 


"and the Nermaéa estuary algo the Ceron.r^ie H&rzppe ware 


occurs at a large number of Late Harcposn sites. The report 
on the excavations at Rangpur makes a clear-cut distinction 
between the mature and degenerate Harappa wares. It is high 
time that on the basis of ceramic evidence obteined we 
designate the Harappa sites recently found in Meerut, 
Sahranpur and Ludhiana districts inclucing Para, Alamgirpur, 
imbkheri and Bargaon as Late Harappan settlements instead 


of calling them as Harappan, 


Then comes the question of ihe devolution of the 
Harappa Culture. It is abundantly clear that tne Lustrous 
Red Ware Culture of Gujarat was evolved in two süngus from 
the mature Harappa Culture. Some of the evolved Hareppan 
ceramic types like the high-necked jar and carinate bowl 
are found in the upper Narmada valley, Gucavari, and even 
in the Tungabhadra valley. You will all be surprised to 
know that the diffusion of Harappan technology can be 
traced now as far south as Singanapalli, Ramapuram, Sevava- 
ram and other sites in Kurnool district. My exploration 
(only a fortnigat ago) has confirmec the existence of a 
neolithic people who had borrowed certain Harappan 


techniques. They used porforated jars, the bowl with 
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featureless rim, the high-necked jar, the stemmed bown. 
. (with a lustrous red surface) and more than all the disc- 
beads of steatite and parallel-sided blades, all character- 


istic of Late Harappan sites in Gujarat. They are found to 


have painted the hand-made wares in a typical Late Harappan 


style (Lothzl 3) with. wavy lines in groups, cross-hatched 
panels, Zigzags and loops. In view of the fact that some of 
the Neolithic cites in the Deccan re dated as early as 
2300 B.C. an rhe HNeolithic-chalcolit^.e cettlaments cf 
the Tungsbhadra Valley flourished in 1800-1200 B.C, period 
it is quite pisdele thet the Herapoan techuologists moved 
down to the south from the Normaca-Ta: ti vs-leys in the 
late-or-past-Herappan period to the Deccan *herefrom they 


used to get gold and steatite formerly, Further investiga- 


tions in this direction are in progress, 
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"OT am in this rooaTity of Miviya Nagar, on t 

for the last nine yearn; and every year I purchas wat&r-pttchers in thé loc a 

market which-is fed by tray trai tional potter-houses from villages àlmost within 

a radius of seven kilome treo: tre 1th of April 1968 at about B A.M. when I heard 

the voice 2m MEE. a the seetten vessles, I felt like buying one here rather 
an goi o tne merket, I dà ¢ ; ; 

aoa d th the verdor. A just fifty five paise but with a little 


"What 4s yow rame?! 


"Devi Rem, and I come fron Chire; DE31, just 
reply» : pore 


two km. from here "was his prompt 


"I5 that so; then one dy I wolt Tike i como to - : 
> 3! : en : your house and see you worki 

I said "Why not, do cox Batu ji? "Yourttts are beeniifully painted but ‘ell ae 

why is that that tho deigh over tsmis the seme äs it was years back, really I 

don't see any change itit, Can yo: not dre; other floral and faunal designs?" 

I enquired of hii. 


He n & ri D pag replied na sofi voice, "You have -rightly observed 50, 
tup lot me toll you wiy frankly, it really does not occur to us that we should 
-paint differently. ‘sinting is usué.ly dore by women at home who hevé always tò 
do so mich in ‘the hse that guickz; they went to do the job and finish with ity 
They are niw so ade.’ ir oreparing” wis" design that believo me in an hour or Bo, 
one woman “an pain: ‘pto fort; pitch 51 “with a Yittlë pase end smile hs added. 
"Ton! & think {hut ne voroh cónnot pint & tres of parrot or peacock or éven men, 
they do Zi these xi the walls of th house on Karya Chath and other festive ` 
occasions like Myii, ‘wt tht is a ifferent' story. With the every dey pottery 
they can’t devote "ore tine, And tha what if, evei they paint them differently end 
more beaut fully re not go.rg to fetch more mowy. You are the first _ 
person who is ta 2 interes) in it, for others it is just a water-vessel, 
dU SU SOLA fon miče not bee it is better painted but because it is 
bigger in’ ei: iato more t.»r| Come some day to my house, it is quite 


neari "^ yirs © le whiised thé doner and went ahead followed ty his five year 
old child in r3; weepirg end cryirz. 


’ The whole wing’ gave ne a`jolte As relaxed in my chair quéstions flowed in 

fron all dise: Šons, and | was geting antated for their answers. > 

Here is nsen who telis me thata pitther is painted in less than two mimetes; 

how can it ten be enert in the real sersé, For the last nine years not a single 
Litem of the 2sign has charged; what à cnservatism! Will they ever change? Will 
these forms -M désigns ver give place io new ones? Not the paintings but the 
size of pow determine te prine lire, ind it is the price line that determines the 

_ the àmoünt^f tuo end @eregy the potters would-like to put in in making the pots. 
The carri; of the pot: are donkeyS ewn in 19681 Tho potter's son is in rags; 
the rath camo’ afford new clothes fer him. Why are they so posr? 


“Te aime Bocame ien! thet with potery, are associated some of the vi tal 
qüesticw of socio-~emosie life of tha yeople." In examining the voluminous 
éthnog. nical litercmiz describing th manufacture of péttery, one notes with ' 
survri« now Little 2ttontion has been pud to the social, cultural, end economic 
sattins in which tfé wosk is dono, "Mos: desoriptions deal with techniques and” 
proóo:eS of manifor tire and with decign »lements." Writes G.M. Ioster (Ceramio and 
Man, ondon, 1965, "Tho &eloLogy of Potüry: Questions and Hypothosos Arising from 
Conbsporary Mexican Work, p43) in'á regretting tone. It is really true, that 
"pead telling which se makes pots, mo8; accounts reveal little about such things 
ag 9 status of the potu in his on her society, how potters look upon their ^ 

‘wor artistically and ecorxmi cally a. tho process that contributes to stability in 
a vaditión, Which ñeko fe: change, and which may be invdlved in the dying-out of 
a tyes... from the stanc.oint öf arclesological interpretation, those and other 
Nvctological points are “1st as important as are styles and construction methods." 
(rid) 
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are about tO more housés in ihé row Devi Ram has his hcuse. It has two rooms 
a big backeyard fn which hs has his work-shop in tha open with a partially 
underground opemldis. I also met Sri Banwari bal md & dozen other potter men; 
Women and children = thé oltest'of them, about 64 yeers old Kuda Ram was a 
"extremely helpful in answering questions. The results o? my investigations are 1 
Sollowsse cs c. esc z - . ore vue ee M 
- The Village attracte¢ different people from neighbouring places only iñ 1857: | 
purely for safety reasons, since the war of Independence wS fast spreaüing,- 1 
faxily also came From a yillage about 40 km. from here, Fr the last 60 years 
Küd: Ram has not seen ary change é6i ther in painted designs qd in pottery shapes = | 
Accwding to him the pigments come from the following source: | 


5 5 
714)" Rea for an overall Wash comes from Lal Kuan, at a distance of about Slo; | WU 


It i: the distintegratkd quartzite with a high amount of iroh, used as -bajari för 

the fzvements along tke Delhi Roads. Ina vessel it is soaked in standing water 
about 16cm. higher than thé level of the raw material. After mobeated stirrings " 
for 2 © 5 days, the jiartz particles séttle down with fine red silt and red wate, 
over te whole deposij. This is used as colour. i 


rom ‘he village... Fore there is white kaolin deposit, . 5 à = 

(3) Blaék for yreparing désigns toils from Alwar, abot 140 km. from Delhi" 
in Fajashan, “I% is from the rock deposits and is mineral. Thus all these pig- 
renis are minerals. 


2 White fr ming designs cómés fron Bastntput and Mahipübyur, about 12m, 


(, LPcuHarly enough, the black peint on the pot pürchásed was so soft that Oma 
Slight tous it'ya8 removed with a trail oi Vine stxGak, Was it a case of post 
firing Painting, as we the archaeologists may conclude? N35, it was not. It was 
tl usual tase if pre-firiiy rintin. The reason for this mnamoly was given to 

m like iH. "Use it for two d&ys and it will be alright.” Once it is soaked 
in water, i^ iz perhanent” He was right. The mineral particles which could noté 
peretraté th. pores, got in with the capillary action. Lét-us now re-exemire the 
Neolithic c Gaicolithic grey ware of the Deccan with 'post-firing paintings! in 
the light of ^is observation. - 

F The 'sotz«s for the pigments àlso show the same, the paints used are 
inorgm ic ant tme from a distance. Even the industry of pottery in nöt solely ~ 
local in ehzacor; it has to depénd on long distance commercial contacts for the 
raw nateriz. + study of pigments and their place of origin for determining thé 
natire of cade -hd commerce in this new field and cultural contacts through it, 
might che:e our deas regarding the dynamics of pottery in the past. 
~ Once the ¢dlurs*ére this collected, now-a-days from regular dealers, the ` 

black @ 2 paise akg.) white @ 20 to 25 paise a Kg. and red is brought on donkey 
backs, “2 paints ae prepared in water and the actual work of painting done. 
Or the schnologicsi grounds I asked Somvati, 15 years óld girl from the” | 
Teighboving potter’: hoüse a8 to how she paints two wavy lines making a running | 
chain. She was amuse’ et my i£nórarbe, laughed & little, and then picked upa ^ | 
ltwo-i--one brush! lying in a córnór. "Look here Babuji, ina stort bingle handle 
ofa som twig Wo tais of Halr &r& tided up, Both are dipped in colóur and then 
used smontancously aS ; single brush; with a little swirg in tho hand, the -chain 
is m:duced in a few sec;nds!, And then she demonstrated it to me. 
(7. Devi Ram then took m^io thé kiln and the Heap^or cóv-dung- to be used ag „| 
Fue and seid, "Now -&-dey- the cost of cow-duhg has considerably gore wp and" the | 
pression is not at all pring. Even tho clay has to be purchased @Rs. 50/— a vs 
trick”. a » 


"But then why not change-ovér to othér methods of firing?! I asked him, 

“"NOne we did it using sav-tust in place of cow-dung but probably, it wuld ; 
not retain the temperature “suiciently long and the pots were not of stenderd _ 
baking. It was 4 dead loss. QS tly, we reverted to our old ways." He was right, 
po ttery-maling is a tricky åffat, anā there are literally Inndreds of points at 
which & slight variation may advecdly affect the résult which mày mean that & 
week or a month's labour is in vei, “Economic security to him lies in following 
the tried processes. He becomes tdi tionalist, 
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But in tecent-yeary with some of the potters in the city ties” fon 

changed and 56 the de sigts. The new types can be found in E pe the 
loreigners, e.g. the Cot tago Industries Eiporiùm In Catmought Circus, similar 
changes have been »bserved'in.Mexico also. Faster ascribed them to the demands of 
the market, (Toig 1D. 52-53), and not to. the’ genitis artist who experimented for ~ 
pleasure sake? Kthovgh it is trué that in modern times demands of the tourists 
indue the dealer: to ask tie potter™s: for new types but in tho remote past such’ 
artificial demais were hardly there. The stimulus largely came either from the 
patronage of low-lords'or abtript Inflow of a new people or new social or religious 
functions or al. in one. It is a complex process and it gets à big push when dt _ 


ela d commer alized and a single centre of production starts feeding different 
market. : : 1 


v 


_ Basically, the peintéd pots Bre of two types: Ore has’ only plain broad band ~ 
mede with the help of a picce of Cloth: and the other has intricate” geometric designs 
meds with trushés. However, the shüpes and the designs remáin the same. Tho reason 
given’ Tor i; was revozling: "the former is méünt for the Muslims and latter for the 
Hinds, “Tl, muslims feol~ thet we use pig-hair for tho brasheS, although it is 
wrons-y as;umed, now we use only the hair of thé 1811 of jhatikar a wild small 
arimil, sull they do rot purchase thé painted véssels." In fact béfore this ~ 
enuiry I yever knew that carthen pots have their separate religions, and they are 
dive ced inwo “the Hilidus and Muslims. "This cümmuhal aspect of pottery bears great 
possitTit.es in our objective studies in the Bocilogy Of pottery so far as it 
GonusTts jhe effects ör religion on pottery, probably, can be used as an important 
sour;o c" informations by social historians. 


_ "hi3 moving in th3 courtyard, I observed that Some of the water-vessels have 
short n while Others have comparatively high ones, The reasén given to me was 
age... Cuv int@resting from the soci6logical point of view "Sir, the vessels with . 
shor: /recks are for thé local, population while those with higher necks are for the 
Punjeis who have céme from Paldistan soon after the partition explained Devi Ram, 
Ni. Doal women arrange their vessels oné above the other when they Lering water 
freu 2 well, but the Punjabi sisters carry them on their hips. For the former the 
heigh of the wWck is imhaterial bit for the latter it is of prime importance, the 
four i ers mist Sonveniontly support the pitcher with its neck." Itis an - 

in jviaencé of nottery giving clues for the study of different social 5 
h having its own Habits Of! the way of using! the pots. We, 
nesologists divide our pottery first into major types end thei 

1 or OF ‘thom ifvo substypes, calling thêm 'variations'. Tho basis of the sub= 
os i: Variations in tne profile md the section. Although we do-indicate these 
virlating we Have néver tried to intèrpret them in terms of social-structure and ' 
Ewàp baaviour, which a sociál historian would very mich like to understand and in 
which sudies in pottery can contribute a lot. 


EEA 


Dov. Rem is ouite ererg tic and takes his goods to other localities alsi. But 
when! akoda him to name then, I found that none of them is beyond 6 to 8 km, from ' 
Chis ilie. “only this ruch of distance can I covor in a day as a hawlor Was his 


ZU lo. fron here, benatiac wo capacity Of thé local markets is limited for tbe mass 
prodictio# of these days, but that is oHly once in a yoar; after all it invdlves 
“hro” days! of our being mat of the house, staying in tho market even during the 


: piss t D S A 


- "put gan jtu toll mo the longest distance from where’ pottery canes tò Dólhi?! 
wasiy question. "c thought a little while and thòn seid, "Gurgaon in Hariyana, ' 
atri forty lm. fom where pots are Brought in carriages drawn by horses or mules. 


* "put trenis therë axyone in your Xrowledgé who is more adventurous?" "Y asked z 
Eh. ""Thàre ü:xd to be one" sila another potter standing near by, Ib was then 
unmarried. "Hi could go upto Brindaben, som 100 Xm. from Badarpur, His n&tive plaoó, 
px then’ don’: think that all the vef he cérried the”pots made in his house. - Ho was 
nonore à potór. He bécam a trader. His own goods, ho will sell in the first, 
meet he’ geis, and thon purchase a now stock in the village for tho’ next market, 
an sö on. Jut it ccud not work for long. "The carvings were not proportionate to 
tls trouble jaken, aftor all potters are every where", 
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86 ænswor-arè very RAXAng so far aš they are concerned wi th the prop. d & 
Or LTMA oiea potteries». De a5idel manufactured earthen pots can hardly us 1 
long distancés, with Dien, a STH exóc tion, Certain types which Serve song | 
religious purpose mer 3 | 
ee all We wey Nea Varanasi to Rameshwaram. In the ‘past a few Northern Blagy 
Polished pots travle upto Anrevati and Nasik, probably, as religious ware seq n 
WS arè, thereforé, pressed to think that in our archaéologic i 
interprétations carding thé diffusion of potteries ovér long distánóes, the ^... 
mechanism of ireàé ànd^commerce played a part certainly, but not much. Wine Ve ssa, 
like the amphor&s constitute a different variety called ! trade—pó tteries! and not 
house hold weres, The house hold wages move only with the people, and migrations al 
certainly involved there, 


"The probla of di ffüsion of the paintings is closély related with the entire- 
group of pots i2 a pottery. Since it is done by women, the marriage pattern Plays | 
& great role iz it, 


be 


"How far is your father - in-law!s house" I asked. Devi Ram, 


"It is ira village ear Ballabhigarh, some 30 km. from Here!" replied ho; yg 
cannot affor goins—to far off places. All our near relatives live inw llages 
within a radus of 60.to 70 Im," 


Obviouiy, the painted designs should normally show distinct éhanges beyond this 
radius end ‘f they do not show it, the act of migration of people koula well be 
thought of. ‘Probably, too much erederce has been given to’ the Wheeler's dictum of 
‘ideas hav wings! änd it is used and abused in all circumstances wherever ve want 
to give shrt-cut explanations without toiling hznd to work out the problems in a 
details, - -- “ni Soy Š = `~ n x 5 
~ As fmatter of fact, pasiz Zechniqués of levigating éla , wheel-rotation, firing 
incision stamping, moulding, burnis hing, wash, slip, eic. travel more widely with, | > 
'wings' nen the pot forms and desisnS which ere moré homogeneoüs and &rour-oriented 


plea fc Social ofical sudies of contemporary potterieg round @very éxcavated and“ > w 


stand ecient India in terms of regional potteries so we may understand modern 
India 50, one being the preface for the other, Probatly, a beginning has been 
made » Sri Baidya Nath Seraswati of the Anthropological Survey of India, 


^ y further güéries centréa round the social status” of the potters. "what 
socia statis, Sir, we are hardly equal to an agricūl turist. We might not~be X 
unto:shébles 1iké coblers ana ScavangerS but our work is with clay and cow-dung and, 
therfore, dirty. We do it because we can't à any thing better. We have no land; 
in fet véty fow of our rélatives are having some land, tut that too does not raise 
the tatus.” First of all, the rigid caste systém'does not allow iis to rise above 
& peticular level in’ the line of heirarchy and, secondly, as a group otir economy 
is t a very low eble, That was the reply of Devi Ram," Almost Similar answers 
wey given tô Foster when he interviewed sOme Potter's at "Ieinizuntzam-in Mexico, T 
O* of them seid "ES NUESTRO DESTINO" (It's our destiny) (Ibid, pp. 49-50.) 2 


*rtirént point and I wish someone gets an apportunity to work out the status of 
- H = as oe - -- 1 * 
Closely connected with it is thë'problem or marketing, The potter has to oriént A 
his product according to the demands, tut it ig equally condi t&énea by the mom tary 
re turn, The demands ate various becausé the needs are various-coóking, religious 
ceremoniés, containers, e te.” Similerly; the re turn is also different.’ While a 
water vessel is Bold Yor 50 paise, a mich smalle? bat sturdter nilk-poí is sold for . 
75 paises. In the court yaa I say both the types painted equally well, hit tfe Le 
paintings on the latter was more Glaboraté and the ‘réason for thi given to me by, 
Devi Rem lios in this-differential monetary. return, rather. than_in any-thing else. 


7 Sut inspite of it except, probably; ‘very fe, the peintings do not riso"to' the 
level of art. Itis artisanship, It has degenerated to a 'job in the routinof. ^ —— 
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No pleasure is derived Out of it, It le just aero for E 
; l 
Value is attached to the size than to the paintings, : 2 


This is the réal reason behind conservatism in pot 


Ii hood 


= - be 


terj shapes aha designe, - 


“E.A. Hooton’ (Up ffoi the Apo (Rév "Ed!) N.Y.1946, p:336-339) ond = a 
"Whon'differeht poo pe ( ) N.Y.1946, p:338-339) oncó said 
breed." Put sán this intermarriage be recognizàBlo in the pottery of a single 
ix 1 c E nra i Sos f 


ari their prodüction soon ceased; In the local historic situation, 
nen have t y made thé pottery arid chinese men have often: come into 
thé aréaand marr: d local women, Solheim suggested that perhaps the local 
wives struggled to ‘ai tate Chinese" styles in a technique unfemillar to them “ånd 
that subsequently Local born Offspring had fo interest in the Chinese styles,’ 
which 80on died out! R.W, Ehtich, "Coraniés and Man: & culturel Perspective", ^ 
Ceramics and Man, Londin 1965, paT) e “Hed: Fleure (1962) wrote, "Early arriyéls 
(perhaps Roman nercen?iies and migrants escaping slav préssure) were some tims 
young men who took to wife native women, so that one gets Roman features on 


n 


saxon pots! (Ibid). ope d c IRE 


Such hybridization 13 pottery forms and designs are visible in the 'àreag 

of overlap! in India also e.g. in Maharastra the Sóuthórn Grey W&re shows 

elements of Norfhérn Chaledithic types atid designs; recently S.B. Deo found sOme 
Malwa typo désigns on a loc t pottery near Nagpur (personal communioation). I E 
do not know if Malwa Chammet.spouted bowls can also be included into this ^ j 
category. “So AlS0 may bo tho'casó with Pain ed Grey Ware, Notthern Gréy Ware’ ` 
and N.B.P. Ware. Examples fram Contémporary history may be found oute. One has 
to work it’ out and"sóo if Solho'ms observations can be applied in all these 
tasés also. "Oross-üreeding in luian’ society resulting in the hybridization of 
pottery forms aid designs is a very interresting observation for sociology of 
pottery dealt by ethnologists and archaeologists alike. 


MES - erst 


Ag I WaS leaving thé place foy ny return jourmy I enquired of Devi Ram if his 
pottery forms and designs will ever die out or they have taken a doze of Amri t, 
mctar, and shall remain so far over, 


" H6 laughed à lot and sdid, "Tey Gay dió out tut not with me, tut perhaps | 
with my &hildten; who haye started going to schools md aspiring for becoming LE 
'batus! like youl" — 


Is he not right? 
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THE NBP WARE =- EXRSH HYPOTHESIS IN 
THE LIGHT OF SRAVASTI EVIDENCE, 


by 


K. K. Binha 
Banaras Hindu Univers iem 


Hubs 


At Sravastivop three successive cultural periods were 


encountered. Here we shall be concerned witi evidence recovered 


from the earlier two periods. The post&ion is briefly as foll- 
ows: 

In the Period-I vhi is pre-defente habitation, 
NBP ware occurs in profific numbers and diverse shapes. PGW- 
are specimens , thought extremely restricted ase also recovered 
from this period. All the specimmens are undoubtedly of the 
Same catagory as the PGW specimens from Hastinjpur. What is 
extremely important is that the plain red ware shapes associ- 
ated with the NBP-PGW phase have very many commn types with 
the Hastinapur Period-II (PGW RHASE). Conversely, the NBP 
associated Red ware types as known from Has;inapwr and Rupar 
are totally absent from NBP ware associated: det Sravasti; 
but are represented in the post-NBP phase at Sravasti which 1s 
Period-IIl. E are the thick and coarse grey wre types which, 
TTO Ru post-NBP phase at Srvasti. the xxtkukmupcxk 
limited Di from Vaisali and Rajgir point to the Same 
direction. Obviously, we are confronted with tw district 
culüural contexts of the NBP ware - one en earler context 
as represented by Srvasti and more easterly sitelike Rajgir 
And Vaisali and the other a later context as repiesented by 


Hastinapur and Rupar. Sravasti-II (post NBP phase, has been 


‘dated by the intriusic evidence to a date bracket “300 B.C. = 


# 50 B.C.). As Sravasti-II is largely couvol with Fastinapur- 
III (NBP ware) pasa. I think at the latter side th« earliest 
of NBP ware phase cannot be very much earlier than 44h Cent. 


B.C. As the evidence of Sravasti, supported by Rajgir and Vaisa 
11, pointed to conclusions of a new kind, tk I tried ʻo reexamie 
ne the problem of N.B .P. Ware in its entirety particularly the 
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establish a comparative stratégraphy of the total assemblage 
as against just that of the delux wares alone. 

Marshall was the first archaeologists who dis covereg 
specimens of N.B.P., from the lower levels of Bhir mound, He | 
did not take any particular notice of the ware and regarded it 1 & 
as a kind of the ' Greek Black Ware! - though he could not haved 
failed to noc its occurrance considerably below his "M ns 
'Greck'! levels. Ever since a short note on the N.B.P. ware of . 
Rricncnhatca app ared as an appendix to the article on pottery 
from that Site, the ware has figured prominently in recent 
archaeological researches in India and has since been unearth- 
ed Eom a large number of recently excavated sites, Before we 
examine the available evidence regarding the chronology and 
provenance of tho Ware,we may draw attention to some of the 
opinions on the subject, 33 i 

Co@tington , referring to the specimens of the N.B.P, 4 » 
ware from Marshall's dig at Bhita (U.P.) pointed out the app- _ 
arent contraciction in description of it both in terms of chro- 
nology and the Pabrico Wheeler and A in dealing with the 
S peceimens of Ahichchhatra (which themselves did not offer 
cluge with regard to the dating) , referred to the presenfe 
of the ware at Taxila (Bhir mound). They believed the N.B.P. 
finds from this Spot to be mainly of Pre-Greek period. In ori-  . á 
gin it may be well go back to the fifth century B.C. ud it “| 
is unlikely to have survived later than the earlier part of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. In that note, Wheeler and Deva also pubpi- 
shed a list of eighteen sites, mainly in the cengral Ganga 


Valley, Which had known to have yielded N.B.P. ware from time 


to time. The evidence of Taxila was regarded as extremely valu- 
able in giving a charonological limit to the B.B.P. This in 
turn, h8ld out hopes for dating the early Indian sites as most 
of the important sites were kriown, or likely, to produce this 
ware. Lal excavated Hastinapur in the wake of the above know- 
ledge and recovered about 101 deme WINNIE 
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| these were ascribable to Period III which he dated to 600 - 300 E 
| 3 
3 | B.C. slthough ho adduced’ internal evidence from the Hastinapura ; 
OVere i ; ; K 
; q material for the above dating - and this-was by no means | ^ * 7 E 
o He : 3 
| formidable - it is difficult to deny that he was influenced 
rded it 7 * 


by the dating of N.B.P. at Taxila. Kausambi, too, was being 
simultaneously excavated; here, of course, the N.B.P. was 
observed in a comparatively more precise datable context, 


having considerably preceded the earliest appearance of a 


oU tery | series-of databie~ coins’ in» well stratified context. Lal was 
nt Sr f Loeog&tas odhcian8a! te KBoo d tHe evidenee TrounlKéusasmbi, a 3 
earth- : | confirmation of his assumption regarding the chronology of the | 
re we : ware at Hastinapura. Kausambi and Hastinapura were thus 

and thouzht of as having offered the final confirmation to the 
the | original postulate of Wheeler and Deva referred to above. 

à 4 General acċoptance followed, and in its wake quite a few 

BI 7 sites with N.B.P. were excavated, many of which were in the 
app- “Central and Western India. At these latter sites it was observed 
P chros | Nee N.B.P. was found in very limited quantities and it was 

the believed to be a sort of 'de luxe! ware. In this connection 
s it was also held that the main centre of the manufacture was 
; in the region lying between Kausambi and Rajgir, and that it 
i: may well have been imported on the sites in outlying areas. 
d The belief that it was a prized commodity was further fortified 
Tonig K 4 AALT | os obyutheroccurenee, of, the; specimens which: had, been, riveted by 

is means of copper Md: A slightly later date in some casos j 
os was assigned to N.B.P. in the outlying areas of the Central | 
bhia and Western Tate Yet the general belief that it belonged 
2 a 7 to the 500 - 200 B.C. bracket prevailed and we need not list | 
rd | all those sites which have been dated into the reports on the | 
valug | above-mentioned assumption, Tho above basis of the N.B.P, 
in | dating has been questioned by cordon who was inclined to date 
most | . i 
bis | , | 
low- 
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^d 


tho Taxila N.B.P. to 400 - 200 B.C. He went on to 


where he notes the occurrence of the ware as 


number of sites, 


late as 1st Century A.D. '!at Ahichohhatra, its date though 4 
a 


again indefinite due to unreliable evidence in 3rd Century 


B.C. at Sar Dhari mid 2nd Century B.C. and at Maheshwar and 


Rajghat, it starts in the 2nd Cent. B.C. and at Sisupalgarh 


As for the Hastinapura material, he 


t 
i 
a listing d 
i 
l 
j 
: | 
is as late as 2nd A.D. 


was not prepared to accept the dating proposed by the excavator 


for Period III which yielded the N.B.P. ware. According to 


Gordon therefore, N.B.P. cannot be dated earlier than 400 B.Ca, | a 
but its central point may be considerably later. Wheeler has B. | ; 
recently modified his original view and is indeed inclined to 
think that the Taxila dating may not in this respect be repre- 
dM In this he may perhaps have been influenced by | 
the cfact that his own dig in Charsada, very near Taxila, 
showed N.B.P. in ruch later deposit and a somewhat similar | 
NU a o navo existed at Svat. Ali this has Led mi0% 

to assume that'in the far north-west at Charsada near Peshawar 

(where a dozen stratified sherds of this fabric were found in» 4: 
1958), at Udegram in Swat, and even at Taxila itself, its 

arrival should mostly be equated with the establishment of the 
Mauryan Empire which spread to these areas from the Ganges 

after 323 B.C. In other words, I would provisionally ascribe „à | X 
the N.B.P. ware of the north-western region of the sub- 

continent to the period 320 - 150 B.C., without prejudice to 

the possibility of an appreciably esrlier beginning in the 

Ganges basin itself.' 


In his published work on Charsada, Wheeler has a ig 
categorised Ujjain too in the region 'geogrephically- 


+ Serre me th 


periphery to N.B.P. centres of diffusion! and according to 


him it cannot bo averred that 'the ware arrived there 


» 
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of the spread of the N.B.P. with the well-known historical 


[er - ihe Mauryan domination, Wheeler was preceded by Y.D. 


Sharma. Without implying any link with Mauryan domination, 
Subbarao wa 


| 3 
aR | i 
| 


s making a somewhat similar observation, when he | 
noted that 'with our knowledge of the age and distribution 

of N.B.P. belonging to the Early centuries preceding the 1 
Christian era, we can Clearly see its movements in space and | 

time towards west, east and south from its focus in the 


13 
Gangetic Valleys!. 1 


The above views may be briefly summarised as follows:- | 


1. The N.B.P. ware was a familiar type of pottery in Northern 


India, particularly the central Gangetic Valley, which was also 
the main centre of manufacture and is dated to 6th Cent. B.C. 

to 2nd Cont. B.C. 

2. A little later, the ware spread elsewhere and was in short 
supply. Presumably it was imported and regarded as a prized 
commodity. This spread to outlying areas is Eenerally linked 

up with the extension of the Mauryan Empire during the late 4th 
Cent. or early 3rd Cent. B.C. 

3. In this region of secondary spread a11 these sites in 
central and western India and Deccan which have yielded N.B.P. 
Ware in limited number have been included. According to Wheeler, 
Taxila, Charsada and Ujjain are to be included in this category, 
but not Hastinapura. 

4. Lecordinz to Gordon, however, N.B.P.a@mnnot be dated any- 
where earlier than 4th Cent. B.C. and that at most of the 

sites it ought to be dated later than this. 

A careful study of the above postulates shows that the 
dating and provenance of N.B.P. does not appear to have been 
established on a firm basis; and hence, is amenable to rather 
widely differing explanations. Incidentally, Wheeler's latest 
assumption about the dating of Taxilan N,B.P. Knocks off 


what is almost the only archaeological basis (so far available) 
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* : 
g5 i 
Fuss 


b 


zoa 
tion for all this 


for the dating of N.B.Pa A possible explana 


s we have so far been laying stress on 


is that in our enquirie 


a t 
P the occurrence of N.B.P. specimens only and we have nO 


j i they were i 
adequately tried to study the context in which y 2 | 3 


found. At the earlier stages of our enquiry, when not many | 


sites had been excavated, this could have hardly been possible. | 


Taxila. - In all, twenty-one specimons of N.B.P. have 
been reported from Texila and in Marshall's publication, have 

been reported from Texila and in Marshall's publication, have 

been listed under 'Greek Black Ware'. Out of these one from the | 
surface near the Hathial range may be eliminated as of no E. | " 


value to our present study since it is devoid of any strati- 


E. > 
graphic context. Two others have been revorted from the 


lowermost depths of the second city, Sirkap (recorded depth 


18! & 17') , but have not been illustrated in Marshall's 

y report. Ls we do not know the n-ture of the lowermost deposits 

from Sirkap, these specimens are an unreliable guide. They 

are not said to be associated with any known 'Greek' finds. 

Furthermore, since we cannot assume with any certainty | 

that the 'Greek' city was raised everywhere on the natural » | A 

soil, the 'Sirkap' specimens are at best an unsatisfactory | 

guide for the later date limit. The remaining 15 specimens from 

the Bhir mound (First city) are stratigraphically distributed 

as follows j;- 
The specimens (Nos.226 a & b) - Stratum I 


One specimen (No.237) - Stratum II - 6 ft, 


15 specimens - Strata IV & III - 7 ft. 


and above. " 


A — Ó 9 


| 
| 
and above. | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, who recently studied the material i 


from Taxila in detail has this to say: 'Except no., 226a, b 


and 227 of Marshell's sories which are in fact fragments of 


9 
A = 
E ; a 
? 
n y 
$ * 
le ° 
f 
] 
as} i 
re | 
the 
> 
A 
its 
1 
x 
d 3 
from 
ed 


which on the detailed examination by N. Ahmad does not appea: 


“Of; N.B.P. assemblage, we would like to remind ourselves once 
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series illustrated by Marshall, though he fails to 
EA ld = 
the distinction. The above statemont is of considerable 


importance and this puts a new complexion to Taxilan N.B.P. 


to have survived in Stratum II of the Bhir mound. We can thus 


assume that the stratigraphical range of N.B.P. at Taxila 


as set out by Marshall does not call for any major amendment. 


Thus on this reckoning, N.B.P. at Taxila ought to be dated 


closely recalls the Achemenian silver bowls which were current 
during the 5th Cent. B.C., and one of these bears an Aramaic 
5 


1 gt 
inscription of about 390 B.C. Before we take up this question 


more that Stratum IV and III of B3hir mound were very sparsely 
excavated as compared to the next succeeding Strata II and I. 
Marshall has made this point very clear. This accounts for the 
fact thet very few antiquitios beloneine to the earlier << 


have been illustrated. In this context, we may also assume 


with some RSE te tetionn that the ware was not as scarce as is 


another found from N.B.P, diet 


if 

| E 
i 

it 
Ha 
iE 
1 
° 
Da 

K 


Bec 
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ture. In stratum 

pottery types aopear to be of a localized na | 

II, which according to our prosent analysis will be a post- | 

3 o | 

omparable shapes, Broadly 


= 
$9 x 


W.B.P. deposit, there are 2 few c 


speakinz, the N.B.P. assemblage at Taxila is comparable to the 
similar context on the eastern sites, viz. Sravasti, Rajgir, 
Vaisali, etc. E 


Sravasti, Rajgir and Vaisali - 
of the occurrence of N.B.P. may be noted. 


There is a common tradition of plain pottery associated 


The following common circumstances 


Te 
with the N.B.P. and some of the UNDIS of this are illustrated 


(fig. ) Incidentally, most of these shapes occur in Period II 
of Hastinapura. 

2. | Northern Black Polished wsre is prolifio in numbers. a | > 
Generally; the quality of the ware is of a high order and this E ap 
is particularly reflected in the thinness of the sections whiten | 
seca the thin walls of the Painted Grey Ware. 

3. E In the limited area exposed, the main horizon of the 
N.B.P. were precedes the earliest use of burnt brick structure. 
4. Inseribed naterial and coinage are absent from the 

N.B.P. bearinz levols. 

5. N.B.P. ware is associated with the Black Polished ware. 
(This ware occurs along with the Painted Grey Were at- Hastina-, 
pura). 

6. The range of shapes in N.B.P, is not limited to bowls 


and dishes, although these account for 5 daemon proportion of 


the collection. 3 ad 
7. Ring wells are a feature of the post-N.B.P. levels at 

Sravasti and Vaisali, 

8. Human figurines are not reported from the main N.B.P. 

bearing strata, but thoy Benerally occur in the late or post- 

N.B.P, levels. a 


9. 4t both Sravasti «nd Vaisali, the defences belong to 
post-N.B.P. levels. 


-^ 


tum 


ct 

5 

@O 
A 


mst ances 


ated 


trated 
iod II 


ture. 


WLS. 


of 


at 
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10. 411 the three sites share à common pottery tradition 
in the post-N.B.P. levels as is evident from the repetitive 


shapes (Fig...) 


Kausambi and Rajehat - The detailed reports have yet to be ! 
published; but judging from the availahle evidence, the pattern 
does not appear to be differont from that described and in 
respect of circumstance Nos.2, 3 and 4, the affinities are 
commonly shared. At Sravasti, Kausambi and Rajghat there 

appears to be independent evidence to support that the main 
horizon of ".B.P. ware was from 500 B.C. or earlier than 

300 B.C. and that its survival after 300 B.C. is inconsequential. 
In this respect, the Taxilan evidence is in agreement with the 
above observations. 

Hastinapura - The following circumstances of the occurfence 

of N.B.P. may be noted. 

Ibo The ware was in restricted use as is evident from the 

fact that two years large-scale excavation produced only 101 
specimens. In this context of restricted use, one must take 

into account the actual area in relevant depths brought under 
digging. Thus at Hastinapura the main concentration was in 
exposing as much of the lower levels as possible in the limited 
operations. 

2. N.B.P. specimens generally show a medium sectioned walls i 
and have rarely, if at all, thin walls. 

3. The ware is associnted with structural activity in 

baked bricks and terracotta ring wells are a feature of the levels 
which have yielded N.B.P, 

4. Punchmarked and uninscribed cast coins are reported from 
the N.B.P. bearing levels. 

5. Terracotta human figures, including moulded specimens, i 
are associated with the ware. i 


6. Pottery occurring in conjunction with N.D,P, includes 


plain red ware shapos, illustrated at nos.--- grey ware types, 


3 
-10- 1 
these generallaly belong to the | 


As already stated above, 
Vaisali and Taxila. 


post-N.B.P. levels at Sravasti, Rajgir, 
To: Black Polished and Black and red wares occur in 
ter Two thet pend 
pre-N.B.P. levels. It has been shown in Chapte od ^i P 
a th the mid- 
III of Hastinapura ca nnot be dated much earlier an e | 
4th Cent. B.C. end thet perhaps it lasted well into the 2nd 
sent. B.C. This would be tho range of tho N.B.P. ware at this P| œ 


site. 


Rupart 
but judging ‘from the material furnished one can assume thet the 


- The report of the excavation has not been published 


N.B.P. assemblage is similar to thet of Hastinapura. (I was 

myself associated throughout with the digsing operations, and 

I am inclined towards the above assumption). There is however, 

one additional circumstance which needs to be noted - the $ RS 
occurrence of an inscribed sealing which has been regarded aS 4 a—o- 
of early Mauryan date. We have to take note of pitfalls 

inherent in an excessive dependance on the supposed early 

Mauryan characters. The sealing could be dated enywhere between 

250 - 200 B.C. and in the area where the sealing was found 

lowest, N.B.P. yielding levels were not very much below. 

Ujjain - The reports have yet to be Published (but here 


too, I hed the good fortune of being personally associated with 


EO 


the first two seasons digging operations. My improssion is that 
the assemblage is comparable to that of Hastinapur and Rupar). 

As in Rupar, inscribed sealing supposedly with early Brahmic ; 

is associated with the N.B.P. characters. Other. materials also 
associated with the N.B.P, end published in the interim notes e 


are, Ey eer ied copper cast coins, bone arrowheads eng=irorn 


imptomente aon 

e of which has a known datable context earlier 
than 4th Cent. B.C. The quality of the Ware at this site 
appears to be inferior to those of the specimens from Kausambi , 


Rajghat, Vaisali, Rajgir and Sravasti. ‘The ware appears to nave 


been locally manufactured considering the find of lafge numbers 


lished 
t the 


tween 


* 


Ahichehhatrg - The position of N.B.P. ware is not very 
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of rather poor specimens'. Burnt brick structures and 


terracotta ring wells aro associated with the use of N.B.P. 


Ware. 


clearly defined. In the area (A.C.V) the N.B.P. ware specimens 
were recovered from the pre-fortification layers. This deposit 


also yielded P.0.W. specimens. ‘This fact tends to indicate 


that the painted wares and black polished wares are coevel 
16 
with each other. In another area it was recovered from 
stratum V. Here, perhaps, it is not in its true context of | 
t 


deposition. 

AS a result of this brief survey, (which is further 
illustrated by a comparative chart) it is obvious that the 
W.B.P. waro is found to occur in at least two widely differing 
contexts - one earlier and the other decidedly later. The 
earlier is reprosented at the sites like Taxila, Vaisali, 
Sravasti, Rajghat, Rajgir and Kausambi, and the later at 
Hastinapura, Rupar, Ujjain, Navadatola, Charsada etc» Gordon 
is therefore, not justified in implying a uniformly late 
dating for all N.B.P. Apart from this: mein observation, the 
following other points miy be made, keeping in mind the 
opinions referred to above, 
l> N.B.P. ware by itself cannot be regarded as a safe 
datable criterion. It has been shown to be occurring in 


widely differing contexts and one must look to the associated 


material before coming to any corchsions about the dates. 

2. The sitos like Kausambi, Rajgir, Vaisali and Sravasti 

may be regarded as those included under primary distribution i 
list and here, its main duration was between 500 - 300 B.C. | 
with the likelihood that the ware continued later but with a i 


considerably decreased popularity. Taxila may also be included ‘ 


in this list where, perhaps, the ware was imported from eastern 
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centres. We he that Taxila, Sravasti, Vaiseli and Rajgir haq 
e 4 i 


> 


fairly close trade links. . 
The sites under secondary distribution would include 


iE 3 

ik 3 i 

i : Hastinapura, Rupar, Ujjain, Kumrahar, where the .associateq 
| 1 


f assemblage does not point to a date earlier then 350 B.C, » | 3 
| 4. . The eean Ot NB .P us not appear to have been 

$ connected in any way with the extension of Mauryan domination, 

i; as suggested above. Not only does the main chronological 

horizon of the N.B.P. wars on sites under primary distribution 

appear to have antedated the piece of Mauryan Empire, bet the 

site of Kumrahar, identified with the Mauryan capital Patli- 

putra, produced N.B.P. Ware wholly insignificant in numbers anā e. 
quantity, while the neighbouring Rajgir, the supposed Magadhan E Y 
metropolis during pre-Mauryan times Was an important N.B.P. 
producing centre, 

Bic There is also no Convincing reason to believe that there 


Was movement in time and Space, i.e. the N.B.p, gradually 


spread out to the outlying centres from the central Ganga 


Valley. 411 that we Can assert in this context is that it 


| rem2ined in continuing use for a very long time although 


a! 


endent on time and Space» 
: at Rajgir belonging to the 500 - 300 B.C. 

context but at tho neighbouring Kumrahar the Ware has a much 
later datable context. The 


similar situation Could not have exi 


et based on Space-movement may not be 
justified. We are, therefore, inclined to believe that the 
presence of the war, at a site lying 
plains should not necessarily lead us 


3 E 
4 (example - Taxila) ang Conversely, not 


there 


eo 
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Kumrahar) even in the middle Ganga plains can be given the | 
same chronological horizon as Sravasti, Vaisali, Rajgir, etc. j 
We may assume that N.B.P. was generally a prized commodity, | 
particularly at the sites coming under secondary distribution. | 
We however cannot be certain if the ware was imported. AS We 5 
come across widely different grades, the question of import 


can be settled only if we can fix a standatd quality and its | 


: A : F P 
distribution. While the main concentration of N.B.P. as 
revealed by numbers and quality is to be found in the area in 
which are included sites like Kausambi, Rajghat and Vaisali, | 
t 


we cannot be certain that the ware was not being produced 
elsewhere. In fact, the wide differences, often met with but 
not always realized, in the degree of the surface finish would 
normally lead one to believe that imitation copies were being 
made on the sites outside the middle Ganga plains. The Taxilan 
gadrooned bowl in N.B.P. which has vory close affinities with — 
the Persian silver ware is a unique specimen and appears to have 
been manufactured outside the area mentioned E The 
circumstance of N.B.P. though an exceptionally high grade 
pottery but without any recognizable assemblage of its own, 
recalls to mind a somewhat similar position occupied by the 


pre-historic Samarra were in the stragraphical sequence of the 


pre-historic Mesopotamia. 
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TECHNOLOGY OF THE PAINTED GREY WARE 


—Ó— re renee Geet ae 


y 
Shri Ballabh Saran 
Superintending Archaeologist 
Mid~eastern Circle, Patna 


The significance of the Painted Grey Ware as an outstanding 
ceramic industry of the period following the main Harappan civiliza- 
tion in Tadia was brought out by Shri B.B.Lal in his excavation at 
Hastinapura and explorations of selected regions of Uttae Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Heryana and the Punjab. Earlier the same ware had been 
recovered from two cuttings made at Ahichchhatra-. In AC XV, it was 
the lowest level that produced the Painted Grey Ware, and sherds of 
the Northern Black Polished Ware were also found slightly above it. 
Tn AC V, however, only two similar fragments, complete in section 
were recovered from a layer below the foundation of a brick fortifi- 


cation. This layer also contained sherds of the Northern Black 


Polished Ware. . - RM a 


=e xq ntt 


There is a closely related plain darker grey ware. having simi- 
lar vessel-shapes, occuring with the Painted Grey Ware, and it is sur- 


mised that this darker ware was the forerunner of the Northern Black 


Polished Vare. In facb, at no site the Painted Grey Ware is the 


$ LJ 
exclusive industry;and invariably other associated wares in grey or 


even red occur along with it. There are only certain fixed forms of 


bowls and dishes in painted grey ware technique, though the distinc- 
tive features are very attractive, chiefly its soft grey colour, fine 
thin well-burnt section and profusion of painted designs, sbéth linear 


1 : 
and dotted, generally in black. At Hastinapura, other associated 


pottery groups comprise a dull-red ware mainly of coarser fabric, an 
essentially plain red-slipped ware of finer fabric and a poliehod 
black ware. 
5 4 
Excavations at Sravasti and Atranjikhera and explorations of 


sites in Uttar Pradesh, Haryana and Rajasthan and Bihar have resulted 


in accumulation of mabeial relating to the Painted Grey Ware from more 


E 
p 
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= 
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th e hundred fifty sites, in the light of which investigations are | 
an on 


S 
to be made for determining the relationship between Painted Grey Ware | d 
o j 


! and Northern Black Polished "are on one hand and some painted Black-and. | 
B red Wares of the proto-history period. At Ahar, the painted Pise | 
f red is represented in the bowl with rimless straight or convex sides. 
4 In I^'and IB phases are present bowls with ribbings near the edge and 
1 also the shallow bowl with an external edge or flared edge. There is 
also a variety with brown slip. The peinted decoration consists of 
(a)idull white on the bleck-and-red ware, and (b) black on the red 
slipped vare. The former consists of linear pattern-strokes, lines, 
spirals, wavy lines, hatched diamonds and slants. Theseare all found 
in phases TA and IB. Panelled dotted chevrons are found in IC. 

This Painted Grey Ware, has in fact, been used as a culturel lebel—^ M. 
and it is believed that this Ware was manufactured exclusively by a 


well-defined ethnic group, possibly the Aryans who are said to have 


moved in certain directions in India. An attempt has, therefore, been 


made here to study the technology of the Painted Grey Ware after close- 
ly examining its fabric, 


ANE oet: 
a 


forms, surface treatment, decorations and the 


methods for firing the 


Ade RT cus 


vessels and other correlated matters. Bya 


comparative study 


with other wares in India, a picture May emerge 


. : * 
wherein its exact horizon and associations are determined with some 


degree of certainty, 


Characteristic features 


tte features 


The distinctive features of this Ware are t 


of the paste formed of well 


~levigated clay and fine thin well 
fabric achieved with an equally distributed heat 


smooth grey surface, 


-burnt 


in the kiln and a 
ranging in colour from ash 


Bray to battleship- | 
grey and sometimes buff-grey, Associated and coeval with it is a | 
M brownish red ware with a grey or buff core, 


The types represent ed * 
" é f are mainly straight-sided bowls, cups, 
HE 


and dishes with incurved and 
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des 


Sagger or convex base, ^n the grey surface of the body are painted 


—- linear and dotted patterns in black, executed before firing. Instances 


ack~and. of red - on-grey, black-on- black and bichrone painted designs are met. ] 
c-and- “Sometimes the designs are executed in deep cho cjlate or black of an 
les, k * unequal tone on a yellow or pale red ground. Le 
and = Painted Patterns  . f 

> is The simplest patterns is the single horizontal band often repeated 

of to serve as a border. There are groups of vertical or oblique strokes ht 
| below the horizontal rim-band.. The strokes are sometimes of unequal L 
es thickness and thickened towards the end where from the paint-brush 
oun started, These groups are sometimes interpersed with dots. Inter- 

3 ai secting lines, rows of dots, dots and dashes or groups of wavy lines or i 
Lebo] ae such designs as Svastika, concentric semicircles, sigmas, concentric | 
' circles with rows of lines representing hooks etc. aro also seen. These I 
. designs are on the exterior or outside surface of the vessel. On the 
Ue inner side or pue of the dishes and bowls appear spirals, groups of | 
Sua circles, intersecting chains, scalloped concentric circles etc. (See i 
= Lal, B.B. : Excavation at Hastinapura and other explorations, Ancient | 

S India Nos. 10 & 11 1954 & 1955). 
Subsequently some more designs were seen on sherds found during | 

» a later explorations, but as , as will be explained below, that all these 

e 


patterns emerge by adopting a certain technique of painting. The point 
note is that geometric patterns have been adopted. 
Fabrication of the Varo 

The exact manner in which the Painted Grey Ware was produced on 


the wheel has not been reported in details by the explorers. That the 


pot was polished or burnished by a smooth stone is noticed, and it has 


also been mentioned that stratiation marks indicate the uso of a potter j | 
| 


wheel, 


My own observations of a large number of speciman of this ware 


re a atii ht ipa M ELE COS AALAND idtm 
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a there existed at least three distinct | 
2 
potters wheel. Most of | 


lead me to think that in Indi 

techniques of pottery making, apart from those which were fashioned by 
ec na 

hand. All these three techniques made use of the 


the Harappan Wares and other Red Wares were throm on 4 heavy wheel of 


: í | 
stone or other material. Vessels which are round or circular in shape > " 


and symmetrical about the vertical axis are casily shaped on the potter's | 


wheel. Vessels having thick rims of various shapes, sucha s, beaded 


ones, recurved, hooked, everted, knobbed, rolled, internally or externally | 


beaked, collared and voluted or splayed-out ones, were necessarily 


fashioned on a wheel, when the clay was wet and fairly plastic. The 


. only limiting factor is the thickness of the walls of the vessels. It 


is to be noted that greater thinness is difficult to be achieved by the* e 
method of throwing on the wheel, because if the clay is not sufficiently { *: 
well-levigated and of desired consistency, any attempt to make the walls | 

very thin on the rotating wheel by pressure of hand may result in com- 
plete teerinf of the lump of clay. Marks of the cutting string and 


sometimes thumb or finger impression of the potter are found on the 


vessel. 


The Painted Grey Ware in particular and many other Indian Wares 


d-seribed below were fashioned by utilizing the second technique. In 


i 7 i T 
this, the pot was first Shaped after it had been thrown on the wheel 2 | E 


as above. When the wet pot had hardened sufficiently to become "leather 
hard" i.e., when the clay had set and dried to a rather lighter tone, 


it is commonly returned to ths wheel or attached to the lathe of some 


kind on which its foot may be smoothened or its TAO secans m » A 


thickness with a scraper, In that condition it may betrimmed, pared 
’ 3 


scrape anc smoothened. The wells of the vessels may be reduced to 
"egg shell" thickness. 


Polishing and burnishing may also be done and 


the a5 ; i 
e pot coaved with an cnulsion to serve 88 a Slip. Vessels fashioned — š 

! Í - 

in this techrique are always of the "open typo Aes, the mouth 19 FS 
Ce; Ow i i 
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potteries. It may have its Origins in days when vessels in wood wer: 


= 


fashioned on lathes. In certain parts of India, vessels of Zink 


are fashioned likewise. 


The wooden wheel was used in the third thchnique for production j 


d 


of vessels. This is in use in south India». 
Correlated ^ Industries 3 
All sherds of Painted Grey "lere and Northern Black Polished Ware 

associated grey vares certain Rangpur III wares, Prabhas Ware, some 

types in Malwa Ware, Black-and- Red Wares, some of the megalithic war 


and bowls of Pandu Rajardhibi show clear indications of the adoption of 


this technique. Outside India, grey wares from Khurab burials have 


been noticed in Stein's Archaeological Reconnaissances in N.N. India ` 


E and S.W. Iran (1957) London p. 154. Eee describes the fabric, co: 
Y. { ourinf and other technical features of the ceramics. Ge states that 
ie 1 most of the grey bowls have been scraped or pared on the outsidebe - 
i i à before firing, and several have a fine comb-like-ripple as is seen on = 
p | | pottery from Seistan, Anau and elsewhere. The ripple is caused by tho 
E a E vibrations of the scraper held against the pot while revolving on the 
wheel ai ; wheel during the process eH paring and thinning of the wall after 
E : the vessel has been Oc and reseated. Pottery from Shahi Puy 
tone, — F Baluchistan and Seistan has many parallels with the Painted Grey L 
song 4 | r though the characteristic dish and straight sided bowls are nbseht - 
; : and sometimes there is a ring base which is not to be found in 
E Painted Grey Ware. . = 
rug b Causes of coloration 
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The causes of groy and black coloration in this ware he 
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6 
and reported by Sana Ullah. The 3 


burnt appearance, had been analysed * 


grey colour of t'is pottery is due to the presence of balck ferrous iong | 


produced by the action of reducing gases in the kiln. ' The iron in the 

: 7 i 
grey pottery has been reduced to the ferrous state. Gordon Childe , M. e 
however, thinks that attribution of black or grey colour exclusively to. 


the presence of free carbon is not justified. How much may be due to 


free carbon or ferroso- ferric oxide should be determined by quantitative 


analysis. It is quite possible that organic materials were also used 


in producigg.this effect. It is certain that reducing conditions must 
have existed in the kiln. Experimentally it can be demonstrated that 
a grey ware cen be turncd into a red ware if heated in oxidising condi=* 


tions and vice versa if there are reducing conditions. NO d »- 


Multiple-brush technique 


The most important consideration is that of paintings on the 
Painted Grey Vero. This aspect atonce places it above other wares. 
Thre is clear evidence that the multiple-brush device was used in this 
Ware along with single brush paintings, Braio notices this multi- | 


de : 
ple-brush device was frequently utilized by the Near Eastern potters 


in che 4 i i 4 
P th Millennium B.C. The line patterns are largely influenced  .. i 


by - habit i 
abit of holding three or four or five or more brushes at a time & 


tog ther, 1 ; 
g the There wavy lines have to be continued where the paint has 


fin:shed all of i : 
of them begin at the Same place, The distance between the 


lin:s remains 
Constant and are parallel. The lines and dots are in | *€ 


four, five or more. The strokes are thick- # 


enec at the pla 
Places from where the paint brushes started, narrowing 
as t:oy proceeded further 


constant groups of three, 


Due to the adoption of this technique, 


geomric designs can be produced 


cal espect r 


* NR. Ge 


dno i o ot at 
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| um 
| defined pottery groups of the Painted Black -and-Red of Ahar and Gilund, 


Daimabad, Bahal, Oriup, Cherand, Malwe ware and associated Black Painted 


ba 
scone bo uw Wares. It is noticed in Prabhas ware and Rangpur III Ware, chalcolithic 
€ | 
E | red pottery of the Malwa region, Pendu Rajardhibi and the Russet-coated 
n e k a 
7 E Were of South India. The significant fact is that paintings in the multi- 1} 
Xy v | 


ple-brush technique have been done on the inner side or the base of | 
ly to : X 
dishes end bowls which were flat. 1 
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6 to 
Conclusion 
itative 
Tt is thus seen that the techniques adopted by the potters for pro- 
sed it 
ducing Painted Grey Ware is not unique and limited to this ware only 
i 
nust but has associations far and wide and even red ware groups and Black- 
at and-Red Wares follow the same techniques. It is more probable that 
a 
ondi- Á various ideas about the methods of febrication, forms to be adopted 
BS EE surfaco treatment, decorations and methods for firing were diffused 
through different regions. Potters in Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, The Pun- 
jab, Rajasthan and even parts of Bihar happened to adopt selected tech- 
, niques for producing the Painted Grey Ware. 
| ee OS cera 
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‘gation in the different parts of the Peninsula - as related 


in the rest of tie world -- had been taken assentially as 
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IHE DEVOLUTION OF THE PENINSULAR "NEOLITHIC' CULTURE - 
THOU ae o A, = 
An analysis of Ceramic influences: 
p By : 
K.V. Soundara Rajan, 
Superintending Archaeologist , 
Madras 


xk k 


The effect of recent archaeological field investi- 


to what we knew and now know in the central and northern India 
-- isa —s of our very basic outlook on the rise 
of semi-urban or what might be called viable and cohesive 
societies or comminities. The Neolithic period in India -- as 


constituting thc use of polished stone tools, domestication of 
animals, incipi:at agrichiture or at least foraging of edible 
grains, and use of pottery, hand made first and then wheel 
made. It e. however, only in the recent decade that it was t 
shown that polished celt need not alone be an invariable index 
of the lithic tool outfit of such a community, and that a 
microlithic outfi. seemingly functionally geared to a specific 
planned purpose irvolving collection and storage of food and 


eni 
= ane = z g 


animal husbandry, ‘ould also come under the purview of Neolithic 


communities. Of course, the advent of metal (copper or bronze) EE 


would imply a revolvtionary change in the set-up, but this by 


itself or by the con‘omitant painted pottery, need not water 


down the functionary or epochally 'Noolithic' age. By this term a 


we aro not referring io a specific tool kit but to the sum - 


total of achievement it that time. It is, therefore, necessary 


to apply these princip.es and oxpedient standards to the advont 


of the 'Neolithic! or -he early farming communities. The very 


absence of a truly nomdic life, notwitnat aub Raa of stone “ 
tools pun could indicate a - 8: tive p rOgress, ' 


| 


Y 


| 
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2 d n t ac 

| ay al hue, but woul ot place 
choate and i - 1 

an in e t unds to a woll knit and 


context: uteelf-out 


reer. community life. : 
D the 3rd millennium B.C., We have 


=) 


In the ages befor 
practically no visible sign of a truly semi-urban or advanced 


and greg 


arious social picture of human groups. The stage is 


usually ascribed to the fag end of the late Stone Age and 


microlithic tools, if only found, were taken as the symbol 


of early man not given to the leisure and organisation of 


settled life. While certainly all microlithic cultures are | 


not amenable to a categorisation under the progressive 'Neo- 
lithie! outlook -- but only to an atavism of the truly stone 

Age propensities -- with only the climate and change, resulting 
in a shift of the phisiography of the habitat and the material $ 
and size of the tool-kit -- we are still not likely to be fair —1. 
to culture contexts like those of Langhanaj in Gujarat or the 


THrgevele GIUILNY E i296, 


'Teri's of Madras State, if we relegate them to a dead end of 
Late Stone 4ge hunting rigmarole. The very topographical set- 3 
up, the character of the tool-types and the subdued but extant 
nature of a formative organic social entity, would preclude 
such a sweeping dismissal. If this were so, we may have to 
validate their role into a forward looking end progressive 
format, and anticipate the later vestiges of stone-mental 
(copper first and iron later) - outfit, and painted and 
graffito-marked pottery, in these barbaric Late Stone Age 
‘proto=neolithic' societies. 

It is now being realised more and more that India arasi 
not have any truly early metallic 4ge, either of copper or 
its alloy bronze. In fact, any deliberate alloying has not been 
indicated even in such of the tools as aro truly of the 


bronze category, and it would seem that quite a few of such 


+ 
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| contexts. Only the copper tools, ingots and others unwit 
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Chalcolithic sites, could be imported or in ‘secondary! 


Only after the Indus civilization, a real hunt on exploita 
copper in India seems to have taken place in some of the | 
Chalcolithic culture communities. This eO E significant 
onus on the archaeologist to assess whether a given assemblage 
is truly chalcolithic (metallic) or only 'neolithic! (pre- 
metallic). The problem is not just a matter of the prosence 

or otherwise of a few nond Gestis lumps or even finite 

objects of copper or bronze. Their employment as an integral 
part of tho culture would not be taken for granted, but would 
have to he esta ‘blished on other independent grounds. The lareo 
scale occurrence of nicrolithie tools along with such sparse 
availability of metal (copper), has, in addition to facilitating 
an orientation for the culture context, had complicated the 
situation further. Their use, while highlighting the paucity 

of copper (as tool or as metallurgical know-how) , would seem 

to bear evidence of culture-trail, by the typical and 
technically mass-produced ciens of some of its types like , 
the ribbon flake. But, when these are found in a Neolithic 
context and with the use of painted pottery, we have a confused 
picture, which does not resolve itself into basic ingredients 
for the culture-situation, but rather suggests a synthesis of 
culture-elements, due as much to the evolution of the neolitt 
agro-pastoral base into something else, as the migration of EC 
stone or painted pottery using industries, dovoid of a culti 
matrix of a stable kind, to absorb these elements. This 
temporal conjunction of two culture stages, one primari] 
primitive and functional group trying to 


gical porsonslity to a higher order by imbib 


~ might visualise the patte 


. Digitization: eGangotri. 


ems 

| s or specialised groups seeking 
1filment by being admitted into a self-sustaining 
is accepted, we 


primariiy technical industrie 


material fu 


society. If this principle, 85 tho besis, 
rn of diffusion of the Peninsular 


Neolithic culture with barelythe basaltic celts, burnished 


grey (mostly nand-made) pottery and microliths of a losser 
-- the romnants of Late Stone ige industrial survival -- 


order 
entity in various parts 


ehonsive chalcolithic- 
the typical borrowal-traits 


becoming a compr 


of Deccan, absorbing in each zone, 


of the area, making: variant combinations, thus with the Jorwe 


Ware, Black and grey (or red) ware, Malva ware, etc. The 


further north it goes, the more complex it becomes, although 
it could be maintained in some cases, that the impact of the 
borrowal elements was nade in ‘primary' or !secondary' or 
derived contexts, For instance, in a classics site of the 
Tapti valley at Prakash, where as many as six different 
pottery fabrics had beon identified by the excavator, and 
their horizontal strata-wise relative count with thoir other 
contemporary wares given, it is seen that the Black and grey 
wares (Painted) get diminished in bulk from base (35% in layer 
[587 ) to top 12.50% in layer 45), while 'Malva ware' shows 


at the base 43$ and registers a spurt upto even 73% (in layer 


50) in middle levels, and diminishes later to 55% (in layer 45) « 


Jorwe ware, on the other hand, is seen augmenting itself from 
a mere 5% (in layer 48) to 15% (in layer 45), but this ware 

is restricted to the upper levels alone. Lustrous red ware has 
barely a medium of sherds, but is found to coincide with the 
time range of Jorwe ware. Other ‘coarse, burnished and plain 
wares' snow a continuous provenance throughout the layers 53 
to 45, although they are tho d-nsost in the much lower levels, 


and show some foreign imp-ct (from Iran) in thcir mid-level, 
around layer 49. 


9» | 


E 


een 
The table supplied by the excavator, 

scope for meaningful application = d mainly for- 

vertical rangé of the pottery types -- per $e, and in c mbi. 

nations, which of course, would be the best use of them 


1 i 
in a vertical excavation. The-above table of Prakash Pe 


| would show that 
2 3 € (1) in the Tapti Valley, around 1600 B.C. (on the 
(eo i basis of author's dating), there was only Painted black and 
Lowe | grey ware, Malwa ware and coarse burnished and plain wares ii 
traits | s | the area around Prakash} E. 
Jorwe l (2) the incidence of the peak of Malwa ‘ware Was only — 

meen later, say around 1500 B.C. in that area; 

ough A | (3) Jorwe ware is at its peak only around c.1300-1200 
the 4 | x B. Ce in the Tapti. valley and actually thins out in the next. 
r i ' few centuries in the Narmada valley whero, at Mahesyan, it 
e ( 7 d MIS found in the upper levels of Period Y;' 

| (4) There was a Sialk or say North Western Indian 
d | element at Prakash, around:1400 B.C. 
ther | (5) That painted Black and grey ware is indigenous or 
grey a at least well entrenched at the time of the veny inception of 
| layer Prakash settlement , and. was co-existing vith Malwa ware there, 
shows which had been in thinner strength at the beginning. But later 
layer $ 2 Malwa ware starts dominating the scene, as compared to every 
yer 45) a other ceramic ; 

(6) Around layer 49 and-50 (c.1500 B.C.) there is 

E the greatest spirit of activity in the site, as noted from 
ee Ea sherd incidence of most of the categories. The decorated : 

He 2 burnished wares, since they get depleted aftor this stage E 
p l were perhaps auxiliaries to the burnished grey, xn EX 
rs 53 pottery ingus enys 
eaten This study suggests that at Lease in 


avel, 
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: j| ! by the 
valley the painted Black and grey ware gets ousted by 
Malwa ware very soon after inception, and the latter is indeed 
the chief ceramic cultare of the site, except in so far as 


t of the painted ‘Black and 
Thus, either way, these two 


grey ware here from else- Y y 


the adven 


. where (probably Rajasthan) goes. 


i i Th 
j tually filling a vacuun in this area. The 
pottery media were actua y 1 


prior to their arrival can only 


cultural level of the area 


and what we might possibly be somewhat sure about 


culture had certainly been 


be guessed, 
“ac that the peninsular Neolithic 


in some shape in this area in the early stage of Period-I, 
| as suggested by the coarse, burnished and plain pottery types. 


‘If hhis has any meaning, it could only be that the stamina 
of the Malwa ware was greater here than that of the 'neoli- 
this! affiliated burnished ware. Thus, we might think that 
the indigenous community at a lesser urban cutural level was ~ —- 
intruded into by the semi-urban painted pottery-using, and 

copper using communities from further north, already around 

c. 1700 B.C. This is more or less the time of the Harappan 

culture end and dispersal of its elements elsewhere, along 

with the technologically skilled but unemployed groups. The 


Prakash pattern was taken, primarily to show that happened at 


i a reasonably northern latitude of the Deccan, and also lar- 
i gely because we have a very careful and scientific documen- 
tation of the material by the excavator. But the picture is l 
certainly well supplemented by the scene observed in the | 
Narmada Valley further north at Nardatoli, in the lower Tapti 9 
valley itself at Bahal, in the Godavari valloy at Chandoli, i 


on the Bhima, at Dainabad, and further down at Maski, Torra- 


á 
aida PEENE — 


lekotta and Hallur, in the Krishan Basin, and oven further 


south as on Kaveri as at T.Narasipur, and the Palar basin 

as at  Payampalli. Every where, we see two striking pheno- 
mena, that there is a basal matrix, affiliated in differing 
dogroe With a Pepineyier Neolithic! culture essentially of 
agro-pastoral type, and this is peacefully intruded into by 
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1 
s | area with more metal, but rather with more stone, antl 
lse- 3 A ¢ do not produce, again, any lasting painted tradition in | ; 
two i lower Deccan but rather develop into h*ghly isolated local 
i. The | milieu, one of which is witnessed in the Cuddapah-Kurnool 
Ly A * area at Sanganapalle, Patapadu, Pusalapadu etc. But to the 
bout extent the 'Noolithic! base gets watered down but rises 
jen seemingly in material level, we are actually witnessing a ~~ 
a transformation of a truly 'Neolithic' society into a sophisti ; 
types. ted semi-urban community groups. These eommunities, doubtless, — 
DUM | had the best scope for appreciating Iron Age technology when 
oli- | - -it was introduced into lower Deccan, further down the corridor 
ndt 3 * of time, around c. 800-700 B.C., until which stage, they 


continued to thrive in colourful localisation and nondescript 


sophistication, shining, as it were, on borrowed feathers. 


ER Thoir own stamina for raising thoir level was effectively 

| subdued by the extant chalcolithic elemen’s in the society, 
P | involving living groups and not simply impulses. This analysis 
PR | would seem to lead to the logical conclusion namely (a) that ato 
Lc l a reasonably early stage, Say, around c. 1800-1700 B.C., the 
nei. !Neolithic! way of life was widely obtaining over a large 
Lan j A - part of the peninsular, particularly from Salem in the south 
amen= to Eran and Banda in the trans-Vindhyan region, end as a log: 
te ds ] metamorphosis from its survival instinct, it started accommo- 
id dating the dispersals of the upper Indian areas in the Late : 
r Taped AR and post-Indus civilization schedule; (b) The Jorwe-ware! — F 
loli, 1 by its seomingly higher chronological priority in the Narm 
Terra- —— valley, was porhaps at its 'terminus spo guem! in tho type 
ther : Y 1 
sin 
heno- " Kurnool area as at Sanganapalle; (c) #11 the: 
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processes of regional groupings , put the true 


differential 5 
‘Neolithic! pattem of culture also continued in degeneration 
upto the close of the first millennium B.C. in many areas; s 

act of the Indus civilization ! , + 


(a) No direct cultural imp 
postulated to any of these, although b i 
traits had a dynastic deg 


s implicit 
could be 


B 
i l that the carriers of these 'Indus' 
i 


with the late Indus groups of both Sind-Rajesthan and Saurashtra; | 


(e) While, strictly speaking, an advancoment or spread of the 


T ‘peninsular ‘Neolithic’ may not be acceptable, since in every 
part of the Peninsula the 'Neolithic' culture pattern was 
| of a resident category already between 1800-1400 B eC., the | 
advent and diffusion of the painted pottery using communities 
from the north, would on the other hand, be demonstrable. 2 $ 
In "oi cdturocoutfit) copper metallic know how Was progres- | 
sively minimal and eats as one advanced further south , * || 
but stone eloment by its familiarity over a wider area and I 
span of time in Late Stone Age, was more evident; (f) The 


arterial waterways to some extent helped in the grouping 


Ji | ‘of the zonal assemblages, but other factors like the 
Tl! i physical barriers, the flora of the terrain, calling for 

i heavier or lighter stone tools, mattered a great deal. The 
3 1 concentration of the more evolved and elaborate Painted A 
variety like the Nasic-Jorwe and other types in ORA | 
Maharashtra is probably due to the fact that the head-waters 
of the rivers were more easily crossed than the lower 
reaches; (g) What is the most glaring of all the results E A 
is that but for quick dispersal of a variety of chaleolithic 
culture communities physically into Deccan, the area might 


have been continuing in atavism for a longer period except | 
? | 


in the coastal zones, and would have actually resulted in an 
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‘anterior versus littoral! culture differentiation in its 
structure. The 'pure 'Neolithic' culture did not certainly 
have in it the making, sufficient for material progress. 
The situation is not very much different from what obtained 
in the early Painted-Grey ware period, particularly in the 
western Uttar Pradesh and Panjab, and its late manifestations 
when Iron had certainly become accepted as of far-reaching 
importance for a variety of activities in the naterial 
life o€ the society, and conduced to a phenomenal shift for 


the better, in corporate urban maturity and well being. 


Thus, given two major zones of culture spread, 


namely, the Indus culture zone of admittedly accomplished 1 

zr 
urban prosperity and progress in Panjab-Sind Rajasthan- r4 
Saurasthra area, and the 'Neolithic! agro«pastoral way . |. 


of life in the entire Peninsula, the advent of the skilled [ot 
citizens of the former into the latter produced a better 
application of tool-technology than what happened in the 
Ganga-valley in pre-painted grey ware. The impact of Iron 


metallurgical mastery on both the early painted-grey ware 


of the Ganga-valley and the Peninsula, though similar was 


different in degree. It was more readily recoived in the 


Deccan and central India, as seen at Hallur or Ujjain, than 


the Ganga-Jamuna valley, as seen at Hastinapura or Alangirpur. 
It required some time by which the physical ore-centres of 
the Bihar region could receive attention for exploitation. 

It is not established also that this exploitation of the 

first Iron source in eastem India was only by the Painted 
Grey were people. What we, however, know is that this had 
taken place, already perhaps around ¢.700-800 B.C. On 


analogous grounds, Iron ore centros in the peninsular south 
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(as in Mysore) also should have been tackled around this 
time, which is why we get a reasonably early c1 date for 
Iron, as at Hallur which certainly did not have anything 
us do with Painted Grey ware for its advent of Iron. The Y | —. 


reorientation of conventional approaches to the inter- 


i 
$i > j | 
| pretation of archaeological data has at no time been more | 
| à strongly indicated than now. 

P 

1 


i a | 
E REFERENCE: | 
i t 1. As a matter of fact, however, we have to give a Correction | 
in all such cases to tho fact that, since mounds as a rule 


-tend to get slopy as we go up, the area of the layerwise 


vertical dig becomes progressively less and less; as suem 


9 


the area -- incidence ratio of pottery (and for that mates 
of antiquities also) should also become somewhat distorted? | XT 


in the statistical sense. The horizontal relationship 


of pottery mutually will have less significance because of 


the unknown potentialities of the different areas of the 


Same mound which a single slit trench could by no means 


represent, anc. thus the occupational characteristics of the 


society, as reflected in the layer and their pottery and 


antiquity density, would be better displayed only, ina 
horizontal dig, ^ * 
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CHALCOLITHIC POTTERY OF EASTERN MALWA 
by 


Prof. K.D.Bajpai, 
University of Saugar. 
| awe eooo 
as l Ihe Vidisha-Dasarna are of central India, comparis 
no re | ` eastern Malwa, is well known in the history of the country. 
A | v From about 600 B.C. to the late Medieval times this region | 
| made important contributions to the political and cultural 
—— e 
history of India. 
rection | Prior to the period of the sixteen mahajanapadas 
a rue | this region had developed a culture, the relics of whtch 
| 
A | have recently come to licht, The excavations conducted at E 
e | d. 
roe j Eran (Dist. Sagar) and Besnagar have shed welcome light on ; 
Such y M - TE 
o | e the protohistoric culture of eastern Malwa. The results EM 
t matter Ae 


| ag thereof, after a comparative study with the results of ex- 
storte M 
cavations at Maheshwar-Navadatoli and Kayatha, have furnish- 


i | ed interesting account of the material-culture of eastern | 
IR E Malva ranging in time from the beginning ofthe second Mille- 4 
E nnium B.G. to about Ci700 B.C. 
bis j ; The recent excavations at Besnagar have brought to E 
EU | light important finds bearing on the early historical period. | 
ee But in so far as the protghistory is concerned, the evidence B. 
à a | 4 at the site, so far obtained, is meagre. The case of Eran is, we 


however, different. The pottery and associated finds obtained 


at Eran, as a result of five seasons excavations work, are 


quite rich. ee 


a AL Explorations at some of the ancient sites in eastern 


age 


Malwa have brought to light interesting material. At Tumain 


(ancient Tumbavana in the Guna district of Madhya Pradesh) 
early historical Black-and-Red Ware and Northern Black Poli- 
shed Ware were picked up. Some of the Red sherds painted in e 
fromthe dig at the site during 1963-64 and 196 
to the Chalcolithic period. ; ite 
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o Ba 
E reavat oh at Besnagar, not much could be obtained there 
of the proto-historic culture. A few sherds of Black-and~Req 


Ware, havigg simple horizontal bands on the exterior, are 


| 
known from a painted rock-shelter called 'Putali Karar ! in » 


[ 


_ the Raisen district of eastern Malwa. These sherds are quite 
akin to the Chalcolithic pottery known from other sites, 


By far fhe most significant discovery of the Chaleo-? 


lithic pottery has come from Eran. The site has been excavateg 


by the Department of Ancient Indian History &Archaeology, 
University of Saugar. During the work lasting for five sea- 
"Sons (1960-61 to 1964-65) twenty trenches were laid in the 
mounds of Eran. Out of these four located inthe main mognd 
yielded important results pertaining tn the Chalcolithic 
habitation. This habitation was found at the top of the L. 
black cotton soil. The maximum thíckness of the habitational A 


deposit was found 2.14 metres at the outer mounds and 9,15 


meters at the main mounds E 


The Chaleolithic culture at Eran was found &o cover 


the period between C. 2000 B.C. and 700 B.C. This was follo- 


wBd by the early historical period (700 B.C, to 1st 


century 
A.D.). 


These two have been called Period-I and Period-II 
respectively. 
Period-I is characterised by the presence of miero- ^? 


liths of various types, painted pottery and Copper. The 


Scarce use of copper was attested to by two f 
celts, 


ninated by the Req Ware, mostly painted in black over red 
exterior. Ihe painted motifs, with a fey exceptions, are 

3 
E£eomejrical. A few Sherds in this ware c 


i ontained incised 
decoration. the other Ceramic industry o 


Black-and-Red Ware 


ea Sap me Dn errr o 


2 X 


| quite 


Se 


haleo-~” 


x cavated 


2y , 
Sea- 


the 


PES. 


. larity in fabric, types and painted motifs either with the 


‘the Neolithic Burmished Grey Ware of South India. On the 
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Another important ware of the Period was the Grey war 
is also wheel-made. It' is sometimes painted in black and 
rely in red. Thinner sherds of this ware were usually of 


= 


finer fabric. This Grey ware does not seem to have any Simi 
well-known Painted Grey Ware of the Gangetic valley or with 


contrary it seems to form an integral part of the Chalcoli- 
thic Culture at the site, as it contains types and painted 
motifs, not different from those of the contemporary Red 
Ware. A few fragmentary channel spouts were also recovered. 
These spouts tend to indisate some Sort of affiliation of 
these people with ancient Iran. Several types af pottery 
from Eran are akin to the pottery obtained enon the contem-: 
porary levels at Maheshwer and Navadatoli in the Khargon 
district of Madhya Pradesh.’ 

The other finds of the Period include beads of Stone, 
Shell, paste, jasper, steatite and terracotta; terracotta 
ruman and animal figurines, fragements of terracotta bangles 
and toy-wheels, and a very interesting circular gold piece 
(liam. 9"; eien 20 grains ). This gold piece probably ser- 
vid as the medium of exchange for the Chalcolithic people. 
iy all six floor levels were noticed inthis period, the 
eérliest one being laid‘immediately over the black clay. The 
fbors of irregular shape were made of rammed yellow clay 


‘mired with Kankar. Sometimes burnt clods of clay were also 


ershed into the floor. On the basis of other Chaleolithic 
sies, it can be said that the Chalcolithic people at Eran 
wee living in ordinary huts having mud-walls. The compact 3 
fbors were made with the help of mud and lime. Cow-dung is pe 
sems to have been used to keep the floors smooth. The . : 


pople may have been conversant with agriculture. Apart — 
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a hs 

precious stones and of making implements of stone. | 
The most significant ‘discovery of this Period is a 
mud defence-wall and a noat. The defence-wall, as revaled 


from excavations, is 154 feet wide and 21 feet deep. This 


LETTO ee cepa OE eR 
Á 


E 


wall contained, potsherds , copper celt, and beads and other , 


objects of the Chalcolithie period only. The discovery of the 

wall explains the unusua$ depression in bétween the main 

mound and the multitudes ofm mounds to the south of Eran. 

| | Almost up to the end of the Period II A (c. 700 B.C.- 200 B.C). 
| the habitation geems to have been restricted inside the mud 


__defence-wall, with only scattered habitation outside. It was 


q 


in the period III (1st to 6th cent. A.D.) that the area of 4 a 
habitation was extended towards the south. Again in period ME, 
(16th to 18th Cent. A.D.) the habitation become restricted 

to the main mound, where, in a late phase of the period, a 
massive stone fortification wall was constructed àb the height 
provided by the previously existing mud defence-wall. The 
defence vall served two purposes. Firstly it enclosed the 


town on-the southern Side, previding artificial protection 
in that direction. 


Secondly the depression Created by diggin 

the nearby area for preparation of the mud wall naturally P; Tia 
took the form of a moat. The excess water of the river may 

have passec through the moat and thus Saved the habitation l 

| from the floods and attacks of the outward enemies. | 


Ihe width 


: and maximm depth of the moat is 120 ft. and 18 ft. respec- A p 


tively. 


By Carbon-dating this Chalcolithic period at Eran has 


been bracketted between C.2000 B.C. and 700 B C 


oa of 4 | e. 


tion 
diggin 
lly A * 
may 
tion | 
o width | 


Spec- 


ran has 


: reported from Bactria and Afghanistan where the mighty impact of 


kc. A 
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SUMMARY 


EARLY HISTORIC POTTERY HANDLES WITH 
AN PISURIRRUR 


by 


R.C.Agrawala, Keeper 
- National Mus eum Delhi, 


It is preposed to Scrutinise, through this small: pap- 


er, a few pttery jars from different sites of India and datable | 


to: Kushana and Gupta periods, 


On curved handles of such jard or 
surahis , 


we notice a graphic depiction of female figurines, most- 


ly with their hands folded. and Placed below the breasts; other in- 


teresting feature is the S Salabhaniika metif So well known in early 
Indian art. On most of these pottery handle-figurines we find the 
nudity aspect shown quite prominently, which probably snggests J 


Meteo) ra 


aSseolation with Fertility Cult, The early historic Prakrit = 
treatise, the Angavijja, appears to have alluded te these ves sels 
such as giri Kamsaga and Dhutullika, probably bearing figurines 
of goddess of Sri Lakshmi on them. They were probably used for 


Vip Ds 


Xo uates 


ceremonial or ritual purposes as their number is too small at ev- 


ery place, in India. 2 


Pel eee 


Important sites yielding suol figured handles may be 
listed as, Somnath and Amreli in Gujrat; Nagar-Rairh and Sambhar 
in Rajasthan; Agroha and Naurangabad in Haryana; Ahichchhatra and 


rm NE VOR TNR 


Kausambi in U.P.; Basarh in Behar..... etc, 


Outside India, this type of ceramic handles have been 


A a ee penne n t terre TH 


Indian metifs from Mathura is evident at & mere glance. It appea- E 


rs that under trade contacts with Greek and Reman World, these 


types of pottery handles came to be popular in Indian territory 
as Well. We have enough évidence supperting this fact. The dis- 

cA UE 
covery of such handles in the 600 B.Ç., ceramic art ef Italian he 


Buchhero ware is equally worthy of note. This tradition may even 


be traced back to the Chaledlithie period; we find such decorated 
handles in the early potterles from Diyala (Baghdad) region, which | 
had tangible contacts with the Mehikulli culture of the proto- 
historic period. The discovery of a metal mirror from Mehi is 


"x. EON orae 
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the mirror handle comprises of a 


4s worthy of reference here; 
t the head) as We also come across in the 


i 


female body (withou 


XVIIIth Dynasty art of Egypt 

Numerous Metal jars of Roman Werkmanship bear testi. | 
to the popularity of this theme outside ,India, during the » * 
nturies of the Christian Era. A few metal handles 


and subsequently. 


mony 
first four ce | 
p have been discovered at Ankota and 


3 


of Alexandrian Wo rkmanshi 
i l; they have been dated to- " 


Brahmagiri in Indian territory as wel 


wards the second century A.D. 
.We have to finé out exactly what was the source for 


such decorated pottery handles from India, Bactria and Afghanistan 
We have still to come cess this theme in the eétamic industry 
of the Roman period. On the other hand, the metal and ceramic 
antiquities of 600 B.C. - 500 B.C. from Italy, do bear testimony 
J to the pepularity of such vases in Europe; India had wide contacts 
with tar Greek Werld, even during the Mauryan period. It is just. +- 
possible that the Indian potters, were subsequently inspired by ~ 
|———— .Scme-Greek-er-ltalian-specimens-and- fashioned their ceramic jar- 4 
handles in the popular art of the Kushana and Gupta.periods; ^ —— 
Some are in Red Polished Ware as well. 
Indian art impact in the ivories from Begram (Agghani- 
stan) is quite famous. We are also aware of the discovery of a 
first century B.C. ivory statue of Goddess Sri ef Indian Work- 
manship from Pompei (Italy). The same is said:to have been bur- 
ied as early as 70 A.D.; there also the nudity aspect of the god d 
ess Lakshmi is prominently emphasised, thereby suggesting her | 
close association with fertility and presperity. This theme is 


K 


l 
very Well presented by Indian pettery handles under review. i 
: Two Specimens from Rajasthan (Sambhar & Nagar) also 
depict human heads with non-Indian faces and attached to the 
necks of pottery jard as alse in the 6th century B.C., Specimens 
of Greek Workmanship. The famous Yakshi pot with Sapatra-Keyuras | e 


Funding: Tattva Heritage and 


the-other from U43dn (M.P.) , clearly suggest some 


from the Greek vases, 
esta r It is hoped that more material (in the abov. 
! the 


ence) from other Indian sites will be forthceming so as i 


E. syi able us te form an idea about the distributien and po pul, 

of decorated pottery handles in early Indian Art & Archaeolog 
M a This paper is presented only to stimulate further research í 
NU 1 this direction. The discovery of a number of wine Jars and 

a phoras, with anümal figures on the handles, from Khotan reg: 

> for l ; ef Central Asia also deserves careful scrutiny; on scme of the 
hanisti we find tiny human, figurines as well. We do come across simple 
iv : handled vases in the Suhga and Kushana sculptures but nowhere D^ à 
mug l do we notice any human figurines on such curved handles. This 
stimony l XX lends additional support for looking inta seme foreign ins- 
contacts — * piration for early figured handles from Indian sites under re- 
Ls just_ dix: view. 
red by” 4 Beto a 
lo jar- - 1 vee | @aaaae 
iss 038 — E 
A gghani- 1 ! 
ofa aa 
Nork- 1 2 ; ; = 
i bur- 3 s. Mrs AERE 
the godd- 
her 
me is 
Wo 
also 
the 
ecimens | 
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LITERARY REFERENCES TO POTTERY 
(Circa Sixth to’ the Second Century, B.C.) 
By 
Dr. Bra jdeo Prasad Roy 

I. The period under our review marks a landmark in the 
economie history of India. The necessities of life caused 
different industries to be developed and the potters-art 
also was not neglected. The rich literature of this period 
contains numerous references to potteries in accidental Ways 
because this literature either is purely religious or pertain- 
ing to different branches of secular learning like polity and 
grammar. The early Buddhist literature and mainly the Játaka 
stories, the Astadhyayi of Panini, the Arthaóástra by 
Kautilya, the Vartika of Katyáyana, the Grhya and the 
Srautasttras, the Patanjali Mahabhasya, and the Manusmrti 
along with a few older portions in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are very helpful to us. The early Jain literature, 
namely the Kalpa and the Acharanga Sutras, which also have 
undergone a process of change and a series of redactions 
also furnish valuable informa tion. A large number of the 
Punch-marked coins and the Railings and Toranas of the Suneas 
period bearing the figures of pots, and hundreds of earthen- 
wares unearthed from different archaeological sites also 
r e the literary references so much so that they 
prove the activities o? the potters-art and their skill 


in moulding beautiful pieces of earthenwares, 


ALG The literature of this period refers to the potter, 

his status in society and the importance of his profession. 
By the sixth century B.C. we see the existence of the potters- 
pisces Théir profession was so highly esteemed that even 


the Ksatriyas an? the Sresthins also did not get social 
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2 e : 
humiliation in professing it. Panini ue 


to Kulala and 


Kaulalika which mean potter and the earthenware respectively. | 


The general term for a potter in Jain literature is Bhandara | 


(Bhándakára). The Jain monks often stayed with the potters 
and saw many things regarding their art, so EE Se CUCL Ne 


g their art. The potter's 


contains many information regardin 
workshop was known as “Karma $41a, Kumbhakarapaka was the 


place where the earthenwares were baked, Ingéradaha was the $ ' 


place where the pots were fired, in Indhanaóálá fuels were 
|j stored, in B^Andasál& burnt earthenwares were stored Vida 
Panyasala was the shop in which pots were kept for sale. 
Patanjali gives more details regarding the potter. 
He mentions that the persons went to them for giving orders 
for earthenwares of their own nes. Besides the ordinary 
potters moulding small vessels, there were skilled potters 
' known as the o wibhakaras to mould big jars and other ! we 


types of big earthenwares. | 


43DEC “urther, our literature furnishes information regar- 
ding the technique of manufacturing the earthenwares. More 


attention was given to the preparation of clay, as the abe | 


contained too large girts, it would not model easily nor 


yield & handsome or serviceable pot, hence coarse materials 


were eliminated. On 


| the otherhand, if the clay contained no 4 
1 girt, it will stick to the fingers in moulding, and will 


i crack in firing. To evoid this danger, some grity materia e 


| 

j 

| 

Í like sand, powdered sténe or shell chopped straw, and other | 
\ 


$ : 7 
| : like things were added, 


The Jataka i 
z stories mention that the potters brought 


à cowdung and clay; lumps of clay (Mattik&) were kneaded with 


water, and were mixed with ash and dung (Gomaya) in order to 


t 9, | * i discs Eunana iii a E 
e i 5. 
| à 
| 
1 | make the clay soft. The early Jain literature also furüisie 
rely. | 


Somewhat a similar information, Sauratthiya (Saurastrka) 
a I ; 9- STIAU 
jara | was a particular type of clay pecutan to Saurastra, 


H 
1 
1 


S fter: "the preparation of clay, -its Tump was placed 
xs id on the wheel (Chakka) which was constantly’ turned, and vessels : 
S were moulded. of different sizes by ‘the ‘skilful hands, While 
, the pot was on the wheel, the potter applied a thin coat of | 
the * b very fine. lLiquish clay in order to smoothen the surface of ] 
ee the pot by filling the pores etc. The pot in which such fine ! 
liquish was kept was known as the Ayamanchiya (tañs hira). 
Patanjali says that the potter, after preparing the clay, | 
takes its lumps 2nd with them moulds small and big jars. 
21s The wet vessels were dried and baked (Sukhopetva 
ary pachitva) and made ready fon consumers The unbaked 
rs 4 [ earthenwares were not serviceable on account of their nature, 
E m } 


as those were too weak and soluble in water, so the Mahabha- 
rata di fforentiates | a unburnt jar from the burnt one in a 
simile that a weak king perishes away very soon like a unburnt 


; 5 1 
13 = 
saat jar dropzeé into the water. The potters fired the earthenwares 


ne but literature does not refer to the process of firing. 
t | : 
IV, Literature furnishes many names and types of earthen» 
wares which may be classified into many groups, such as the | 
ils ; 
P ^ ` Water-pots, domestic pots, winepots, storage-Jars, measuring- I 
no 


pots, pots Sor religious use and the flower-pots. 


ls . Me dr mn 


Kun»ha was the most popular type of the SAGE due 

ES y= which is referred to frequently in the Jataka stories, | 
| e Panin refers to the Tdaka-Pureyltavya pots of bus | 

it types, all coming under the term Kaulalika, the earthenwares, | 
ith 2 Kautilya also has referred.to Kumbha as a water pot. He | 
> to informs us that its modél was imitated for building the | 


" "Vapra'around the city, and its particular portion was known 
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\ 


4, 


t v xam 6 Ast Ea Se Y 
as the Kuübha-kuksika setts urge 


wos Kumbua. Besidas thie, he 
gie bos 


other uses of this earthenware, Hundreds of Kumbhag 


ales Ee 


filloa «ii» water were placed in front of the houses and the D 


A 


offices of the state to quench the conflagration in the 


cities during the summer. Many Kumbhas filled with water 


were placed in the judicial courts and the witnesses took | 
18 

oath Psfore them to speak the da 
^ kury 

instructs the city-guards to bury 


a E e 


Further more, he | 


the empty Kumbhas under | 
] VAS | 
i ; : the ground by the Side of the city-walls in order to counter. 

1 4 

I x 


19 
act digging of mines by the enemy into the city, 


The early Jain literature also refers 5o the Kumbha 


miniature form Kumbhi as Water jars with rounded 
à 4 
bases, 


and its 


= : my 5 cw 
In the Mahabha sya of Patanjali many references to Å 
the Kumbha are found, 


According to him, on the occasion | 


of the performance of the Yahavreta~ sacrifice, some maid 
servants having Kumbhas filled with water on their heads | 


crin of the Mir 
i to the Məbākumbhac a 
045 


zi : : 
danced io the jaliya Mardapa. 


nd the Kumbhis, 


Manu al 


He refers 


big and mall jars for 
| storing water, 

$ a 

l ‘ ed 


SC refers to the Kumbra aS a water 
| jar, 


| ; SO was a water Jar. Tt is fremently referred 


RKAS, Ene according to Patafijal:, 


Ghata and 


a A nt terms for the Kumbhe ang Kumbhi 
1 Tespectively, Iumerous Ghetis filled with we 
24 


sacrificial altars, 


[er were 
placed aroung the s 


Ghatas were used 
for Crossings rivers 


as these floated on the wter and 
sometimes four 3 


refers to Ghata and 
one Masa on the Person who Steals away the Ghata kept on a 
well for the publie use, 


ree 


RELI 


pas AG} 0. Bhagavad (Exp National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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A 
KalaSa also was a term for the water jar which i 


= 
referred to by Panini, : 


and according to him its miniatur 


de R E 
form Kala$i was equal in size with the Ghata", So, it seem 


that Kalasa was bigger in size than the Ghata or Kumbha. 


Ihe early Jain literature also refers to Kalasa and its 
miniature from the Kalasia-Kalaéika, E 
In this literature different types of the water pots 3 
have been referred to such as Gayari- -Gagari, Kayala - a big 
Ghara, Karaga - a small water jar, and Madaka or the present = 
days Mataka. The term Udagadroni denoted a Ern pot, a s 
series of which was tied to a wheel for drawing water from 
a well. Vatta was the present days Batta or the Chukara for 
drinking water Specially in the social festivities. Gallola 


was a spouted small water pou which may be identified with 


28 
thea. Gr. 1a. 


Domestic utensils. 
Sthali has been referred to in many Jataka stories 
as well as in the Astadhyayi of Panini as a cooking E 
Patanjali refers to the "Sthálipul&kahavi" to be offered 
to the gods, i; was a pot in which rice was cooked, and in 
this connection he refers to the famous phrase the "Sthali 
aime oareains This pot may be identified with the present days 
Batalohi built with clay. The practice of designating 


could be d. in trem, has been referred to by Panini 
(afta cer we, ; E Patarjali also mentions its diffepoptus 
sizes on the same basis such as Droni, Patrina, D 
Achitina, and ponti 


Ukhà or Ukhya also B ac 
E [4 


aA eer eee 


Hh 
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34 
sizes on the pasis of its capacity. 


There were special types of pots for cooking meat, 


Patanjali refers to it as the MAnsapachani, put its exact 


shape is unknown to us. 
Karpara was a cooking pot, and Katyayana refers to 


the Karpara-Odana, the cooked rice which was left behind in 

the pot known as Karpara. It may be identified with the 

Khappara, a kadahi like device, which is used as a dish also, 
Different types of dishes were used by the people. 


Panini refers to some special terms areas to food leavings 


7 T : 
when served in different types of utensils, Katyayana refers 


to the plate leavings by the terms Sarava and Mallaka. 
Sarava was a pot in which food was served for ie 
Kautilya refers to Sarava ‘in the uia of the goldsmith. 
Again he mentions the' Sar&vamekhalá ‘or the -- garland of 
Sarvas which a thief was forced to wear around his neck and 
E in the streets of the, my Patanjali mentions that a 
little things are kept ina Sarava, it clearly indicates 
that it was a small pot. Saravas were earthenwares and were 
used in e Manu refers to SENA as a pot in 
which meal was served. These references show that Sarava 
was a pot used for different purposes. It was of different 
sives ranging from the size of a big Parai to a cup like 
dev:ce, The Mallaka was a term for food-leaving in the pot 
know, as Mallaka or Mallaga. Its exact shape is not known 
to us 

The early Jain literature refers to different types 
of the toasting pans such as the Tavia-Tapika or the modern 
Tava whch is swallow. It was made of clay. The term 
Avavakké also denotes a toasting pan - activa: 

Dfferent types of Thalis mst have been used, but 


in litereure references to them are lacking. The archaeolo- 


gical exctvations have brought out many types of dishes 


avings 


refers 


types 


modern | 
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which have concave bases with raised sides, which either are 
vertical or slightly inturned. 

Besides cooking pots and different types of dishes, 
bowls also are referred to in many works. These were small 
concave pots with broad mouths, and were used mainly for 
drinking water, liquids, or for eating meals in them, They 
might have been used also as inter-meditory vessels. The 
most popular term for a bowl is Kapala as its shape was 
like that of a skull. Pānini refers to it along with Sarava, 
and Kautilya mentions it in the workshop of the sae 
He informs that it.was used for begging aoe Patanjali 
refers to it as a cooking pot in which Purodasa was cooked 
which was known as the Kage tacnene Different types of Kapalas 
have been unearthed from many archaeological sites. The 
appropriate term Kattoraga for a bowl is used in the Jain 
literature which is our present days Katora. 

The early Jain literature is very informative as it 
contains numerous terms denoting different types of domestic 
utensils, KuSila was a big pot in which food was kept, in 
Kandu sweets were prepared, and Kuntala was a pot in which 
food was served. Suphani was a pot in which milk was heated, 
Mathaniya - Mathani was a pot in which curd was x 
Pari and Sinaga Were the pots in which cows were milched. 
Besides these, different types of lids such as Padipillana- 
Pratiprerana, Piadhana, Pihána and Dhankani have been referred 
to. Inus ais was a covering lid. Iddaraya was the lid for 
covering the cocked food. But, their exact shapes are 
unknown to uS. 

Speial care was given to the purification of the 
earthenwires. Manu says that impure pots should be purified 


see. On the fire, but the earthenwares 


by heating them .... 
impur-fied with blood, urine and meat cannot be purified 


| 
Í 
H 
| 
| 
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49 $ 
ven with this process, hence must be discarded, Patanjali 
e 


f laced with th 
informs us that old earthenwares were rep 285 MU 


Poss Manu instructs to discard the broken earthenwares but 


the early Jain literature informs us that the Jain Bhiksus 
used to repair their broken vessels. Such pieces of pots 
have been earthed Dror meny archeological sites which are 
repaired with copper-wires. 
Wine-pots.. 

Wine in its various forms was a popular drink in 
A ient Indie and many types of wine-pots are referred to 
in the literature. Kautilya refers to the poisonous Madya- 
kumbhas* or wine-jars to be offered to the republican people 
causing their peat on the occasion of the outbreak of 
war prebuor them, Patanjali also refers to the Ghata for 
storing wine, The Jain literature refers to many such jars 
in which wine wes stored, such as Jambula, Paraya, Bhumbhala 


and Sandia-Saundiks .. The Uvachiya, Kariya and Katalanka 


were the pots which were used to serve wine. The Tokkana 


mee é 2o E Which wine was measured, Chasaga denoted the 


1 f c 
cup, Kautilya peters to Sarava as a wine pot for drinking 


wine, and Patafijali also gives the same information, 
refers to "Potra" 


He 
an earthenware with which Soma was offered 


to she gods, it was known as the Nestra also. 


Many drinking 
curs have been discovered from many archaeological sites 


which are of different sizes and shapes, 
Storage jars 


In the literature, different types of the storage 


S are mentioned, These were considerably high having 


pointed base and tapering lower body, 
being very heavy, 


Ja: 


On account of their 
these were not easily portable hence, 


either were sunk in the £round or made to rest on a specially 
made stand, 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
1 
A 
i 
| 


ots y ow 


for 

, jars 
umbhala 
anka 
ana 

ed the 
king 

He 
offered 
rinking 


tes 


7 


| properly, 


""were stored, In Orda» 
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The Mahabharata 
Kautilya refers to 


ings were stored in 
He uses a Special term, the *Bhándik&dhi- 


karani" denoting a method adopted by the gol 


dsmiths for 
stealing away the gold pretending to keep it 


61 
in the Bhànda, 
To guard against this, 


he instruets the Suvarnadhyaksa to 


examine the Bhandas minutely, and punish the goldsmiths 


if found guilty of Stealing away the gold, He 


refer. E the Niksepabhajanas in which ail 


» ghee and curd 
+o maintain accuracy, he Anstinethe 


the Accountant Genera? to maintain a complete and accurate 


account of the Bhandas in the Bhandagaras in order to guard 


against the "Bhá jana-visàma", & term denoting the stealing 


i Er the things in a Bhárda by replacing it with a small 
6 . 4 


one, Manu also refers to the Bhandas as storage jars and 
ins*ructs the king to’ punish those persons who steal away 
or pedi EROS These Bhanias may be identified with the 
presint days Handiays, A large number of such Bhandas have 
boonunoartbod from many archaeological sites. 

Besides the Bhanda, Kumbha, Kalasa and Ghata also 
were ised as the storage-jars. Patanjali refers to them in 
which ghee and oil were stored. These were cleaned with hot 
water nd brush: oF 

tusila as a storage jar is referred to by Panini. It 
was a lyge cylindrical vessel for storing grain, Kautilya 
also-refrs to it which was made either of wood.or clay. It 
was knowl as the Kostha also. Patanjali mentions it as 
Kandu or ostha, After storing corn in it, its mouth was 


covered with moistered soil, but a provision was already 


CC-0. Bhagavad Rama 


| it was a big Burahi like device, 
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wer portion to bring out the corn by having 


kept in its lo E jS 
Kusuli was a miniature form 


a hole known as the Kusalabila. 


f Kusüla. The Kusüla may be identified with the present days | 
Q e $ i 


i 
Dehari or the big Thila. | 
1 
Other types of the storage jars like Kapa and Sala are 
referred to by Panini. The former was a form of storage 
resembling a well and consisting of a series of rings 


d one above other. The latter was a masonary structure 3 


arrange 


of store-room specially built for the DT | 
Panini refers to UstrikA as a stcrage jar. It seems 


to be a very tall storage jar with narrow mouth, Perhaps, 


Measuring pots. 


In ancient times, corns were.measured in earthenwares, 


whieh were known as the M&nabhandas, Kautilya instructs the ^4 a 
Superintendent of the markets to examine the correctness of 
such Bhandas and to impose fine on the sellers who use the 
incorrect measuring pots, Different types of the LOU E 
are referred to in.the litereture, such as the oe 

Adhaka - It is mentioned by Panini. It was equal to 16 
Kudavas or 256 Karsas, It was known as the Patra also, 
Kautilya "E to it as a measuring pot which contained i 
of pne Drona, Patanjali also refers to it in the same 
Sense. Kafsa was an another type of the measuring pot, It | £ 
has been referred to by Panini, It contained 8 Prasthas of 

corn, The commodity contained in it was termed as the Kiméika. 
Mantha crim pot as referred to by Panini contained 

four Kamsas of corn. Khari was a measuring pot which was 
used for En large heaps of corn. It was a higher 
unit E the Drona, According to Kautilya, it was equal to 
16 Dronas. Panini and Patanjeli refer to its different 


sizes such as the Ardha-Khari and Dvikh&ri, Drona and Dronis 
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. se 
E 
ki 
on 


1 ad different sizes are referred to by Kautilya as the measuring 
form | 


pots. According to Patanjali, a Dronapatra was equal to four 


days ga Kudava as a measuring pot was equal to + of the 
; Prastha, ccording to Patañjali, it contained one handful 
.& are 5 | 2 of corn and had S many small and big E. Prastha 
| / contained four Kudavas of corn, Ustrika contained ten Kumbhas 
of eae? and Ghata as a measuring pot contained five Ustrikas 
icture , E 3 of corn, Pànini refers to some pe types of the measuring 
pots such as the Patrika and Pátrina. Pataljali refers to 
eine Kulijika which contained one Kulaja of corn, and Sastaka 
T perhaps was a special type of the measuring pot to measure the 
Sadbhaga, Kumbha also was a measuring pot and Kautilya eters : d 
to it as the Mahabhanda which contained twenty Dronas of corn. 
oe. and Pataljali also gives the same information. Like E i 
the IN " and Patalijali, Manu also refers to Kumbha as a measuring pot. 
sot DR Pots for religious use. i 
the On the occasion of the performance of the sacrifices, i 
andas | different types of earthenwares were used for offering j 
| oblations to the gods. Kumbhas, Ghatas and Kala$as were placed ; 
| on the sacrificial sites as the auspicious pots. On special 
| occasions, different types of the earthenwares Were used as 
d ¢ | the Vandanakalasas. Uptili now, painted Xalaías ero used for 
| this purpose. 
Tt j 4 ; The Brahmana, Buddhist ard Jain monks were allowed to 
of | usé only the pots made of either clay, wood or gourd. Kaman- i 
Rr. | dalu was such a pot which was used by them, The Jain litera- ! 
ed | A refers to some other types of pots for monastic use such i 
as ; ^ às the Patigabe-Patadgrahe. The Jain monks were allowed to Í 
| use other vessels termed as Tupparaga and Tappapaga whose j 
l to | 'axact shapes are, unknown to us. The Marana peculio i 


bowl use 


d by the Jain monks while begging when they were 4 


ee 


tme 


€ mE Sel 8 otn 
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95- 
undergoing a punishment for a fault, 


Manu mentions that the ascetics must not use metallic 


, 6 
and lusterous pots ( P A ae arami). 


j 
} 
Flower pots. 1 
4. 
i 
Í 


The finer tastes of the people are indicated by the k 


fact that there were certain pots which were used as flower p 
pots such as Pindalaga and Puppachhajji&, The Singi&-Srngikà 1 
denoted a syringe with which water was Sprinkled on flower 

eto. Krtistic representations of flower-pots are depicted 


on the Toranas of the Stupa at Sanchi which are like the 


Ghata or Kalaga, but with wide mouth and broad base, 


V. & large number of the eapthenwares unearthed from 
different sites exhibit the skill of the potter-painters, 

but in the literature, we get only scanty information A 
regarding the technique of paintings on them, The Kuga Jataka 
shows that the potter's Skill was exhibited in the prepara- 
tion of the earthenwares with female figures engraved on them, 


Some earthenwares Were coloured and decorated with many colours 


and motifs Tespectively ( A A} [MN YT AHCI ). The Jain 


literature refers to paintings on the earthenwares and Alinjara 
8 


or Kalada was the particular pot in which colour was kept, 


Some pots were coated with Oil. The excellent coating | 


material consisted of. sesamum o11 mixed with ash, It was e 
rubbed with cotton on the fired pots, After it, the pot was 
rubbed with a polishing stone known as Ghuttaka, Such polish- 
ing stones Were available at Bhoganagara ies Was situated 
Somewhere between pzvz and Vaisa1j, Then, the pot was kept 2° 


in the sun for drying, and after that, the ash was washed 


x igitization: eGangotri. 
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tallic T 
| he foregoing details indicate that the Indian Potters 
| | moulded different types of the earthenwares, 
| with its long history reveals Surprising ~- range of shapes 
j | E A < , 
the B a Sizes and motifs worthy of illustration in a Corpus, At one 
Lower | end of its series is the giant Kusūla ang at the other the 
ngika | tiny Chasaka, In literature, different types of the earthen- 
wer Lan wares are referred to, and thousands of the earthen pots . 
icted | have been unearthed from the arc haeological excavations, Now, 
$ | it is our sacred duty to identify them taking the help of 
both these Sources, This would enhance the development of 
the Study of pottery as a Separate branch of learning which is 
m in its infancy, 
85 
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ASSOCTATED ANTIQUITIES oF THE N.B.P. 
WARE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TQ BIHAR. 
by | 
LALA ADITYA NAIN. 


With he emergence of a typical and aed new ceramic 


known as the Northern Plack Polished ware, & new fF Oe istered in the mat- 


oral culture of the people of Northern India. The users of this ware 
brought them a high order of technological skill which rovolutioned the 
estiro field of human activity and as a result of that wo find a canplete 
Change over from ths preceding way of life. This change was for the be- 
ster. The use of iron in more abundant scale for varied purposes made it 
possille for thom to lead a settled and urbanised life. Iron as a metal, 
no ioutt, was known to the people of the precedine Cheoodi kic culture 
but its use wis some what limited, as is known to us from ‘the evidences 
which have conc to light from the excavations at anta 

Stratighmphically, the N.B.P. ware has been located after 
the Painted Groy ware end the Black and red wate. This ware has a wide 
distribution, It occurs at Taxila in the North West to Sisupalgarh in the 
east and Amravnti. in the south but its main region centres round the. Gen— 
getic valley. Itsy occurence outside the Cangetic valley is comparatively 
gmall than that of the Gangetic basin. The precise date for this ware has 
been fixed in between C.6th century B.C. to C.200 P.C. 

Fassingly, it would be desirable for us to know the stock 
of people who brought about this great economic change in tho society. 
Now, if wo associate the P.G.Wares using people with the Aryans as hag 
been dono by Shri 2R.B.Lal on the basis of tho ovidenees from the exca- 
votiong et Hastinapur end other alliod explorations, the question can be 
ac It has boon observed by Sri Lal WátK that the N.B.P. ware, in all 
probability is an, inprovanent upon the Black slipped ware which occurs 
along with the I.G.Waro. It is just possible that the Geramist of thig 
age might havo bon conducting experiments on the Black slipped ware and 


wen thoy gequircd pertorvion in the technique of manufacturing the 


fu 


DESDE ae 


j 


x SS - 
ASSCULATLD anriwweraue - III Of .D.Pe 


WAXS'WITH.Zzz21aL. REFERENCE TO RIHARe 
- ae 
s SEVA 


Lala Ailty& Narain. 3 | 


with thc caergence of a typical and entirely new ceramic 
-Jmoun-as the Northern Black Polished ware, a new ara ushered in the sS 
material cuiturc of the people ef Northern India, The users of this 
SERO eher with then a high c der of technological skitl which revo- 


z | 
lutioned the entire field of human activity and as a gest of that we | 


find. a complete change over from the preceding way of lite, This change 


purposes mie it possible for them to lead a settled and urbanised life. 


ry 


| 
was for the butter. The use of iron in more abundant scale tur varles "d | 


Iron as a metal, no doubt, was known to the people of the preceding Chal- 
colithie culture but its use was some what limited, as is known to us 


i 
from the gsvidences whieh have venue ta lighh Cum khe excavations at 


i 

Hashtinapur. a 
Strabigruphically, the N.B.P. ware has been located after the 4 | 

TaiebeS Groy were and the Black and red ware. This ware has a wide dis- i | 

tribution. It occurs at Taxila in the North West to Sisupalgarh in the 

oast and Amravati in the south but its main region centres round the 

Gangetic volley. Its occurence outside the Gangetic valley is comparati- 

vely small than that of the Gangetic basin, The precisə date far this i 


wore has been fixed in between c.6th century B.C. 45» c.200 B.C, 


Passingly, it would be desirable £x for us to know the stock 


of people who brought about the great economic change in the society. 


Now, if we associate the P.G.Ware using people with the Aryans ag has 


been done by Shri B.B.Lal or the basis of tne eviáences from the exco- 


vati 2 2 
ations at Hastinapur and other allied explorations s the question caz be. 


Solved, It has been observed by Sri Lal that the N.B.P. ware, in all 


robab i 
P illty is en improvement upon the Black slipped ware which occurs 


lon t ; 
along with the P.G.Waro, It is just possible that the Ceranist of this 


age might have been conducting experiments on the Black slipped ware and 
h 
when they acquired perfection in the technique of nanufacturing the 
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NB. ro they aie oed. nzt > tig acu type of pottery. It ig the law 


of stience that progroas is usually bx achieveoi hy experjnentel attempts; 
sterting with elgionts whieh are alrenóv know ami pachtapod. This law 
fits woll iz this case. We con thus assumo that the Pens Warn and the 
N.B4EP. Hero using people wore not ethnologieally óifforent stock of 
peoples 

Let us laeve this. discussion hore sizce it is a very controe 
versicl problcon. Ta a E A tbe N.B.P- wire gine people may Mec 
loz to, there is no denying the fact that tho farial uzn nt groat pros- 
tority. Tho materialeeguij nents of the period undor ronsideration eve 
eco Gown to "uc irdiversc forms from exenv»tions, hart in scanty my, yet 
tury prosont n f-771v reasoneble picture of tho economic positio, agri- 
cukturc, art ani wmeioocture, foed heii53, + ipfaie, teade and commerce. 


ammgemanrhe 250. 


M 


i a) 3 A 
let va toin vith tbe corguie complex becnuse coranics have 


been acelaimed t; the arcta cologists as the priaary cultural equipment. 


5 wi troie inu eld eornnic act’. item. 
The perio: witnessed trenc:ous boon in the ffcl3 of n 


-9f the weros, the r^n? crucial is the VBS. varo, Made of well levign~ 


tol elvy «nd fired vic very high teanoraturs the ware presents very 


me ae md E 
high lustrous rangin, i. colour from steel biack snd silvery to goldene 


The gunpes so far encou is-T ed incluido lishos wit D i CUT vod sides, ls 
4 bow 
tc wate J ate t p ring Sl n) l AO o nd rixloss 
with st: a igh onv«x, cor rugat i Cr n por. P) Is 


be 
Taage M is a rare 
inated handi, 7^ this aay be addod a finaget bowl which is a 
carl ae 4 La eder A 
3 a 


$ : 
NE i oi : to ug painted und incisos 
ty-e. Gravast? aoa Kcusenbl have offeroc tO US ; 


sherds in tris wre, but this is 2 raro phunononone 


Qu account of dts bosuby and durability, ib enjoyo the 


2 deat ho apy T8: of basically now 
status 27 th: Dolus ware of the periol. Ths spy tance 


yə o2 à Xhi.g9 = 
2 non il b^ x.04. Ware. rofloct: sew WAYS Going t^1.79 
shapes no- known 1D : : 


the ;dorhic. o" now auio af [aoi production. 
pleck aliypc? ware, Ned ord Black Wiro, Groy were and Red 
Ris [m DG 


wal rensiugd 
i tori of tha 2:72 „nich met the inc 
wire ere the ass jcintc rottorios fes 


Tau 


dead x£ for the now byi | 
“Jack rli; pet Waro, a pottery of tho preeeding Chalcolitbic 


q 


j 
I 
» 


= 


+. AN meto 


~5- : 


indicating an unbroken succession at 


-conrbinied with the NeBeres 
E Sonepur and Chirand while 


Sravasti, Atranji I hors, Rajghat, Pataliputra, 
] i t? . Go 
E Negda, Ter, Hast: napur and Vaisali it does not occur with the N.3 
^a D , 
AST Z isbed). Thor 
The types in the ware are dish and bowl (both plain and. corrugzted). Tho 
aro nade of fine graired clay end are well fired. Both the surfaces of 


j imes.burnished. Thoy | 
the pots are treated with black slip, and some times burni y% 
range from fins to nediui variety. 


Black and 1^d were persisted in this period, but with soio 


modification. This ware ha: been reported from many sites of Northern » | 


India. Particularly in Bihar, it occurs in all the excavated sites l:xo 
The fabric | 
and 


becemes fincr, and more new she ves such as basins, big jars/ Vase omo 


Vaisali, Chirand, Sonepur, Rajgir, Pataliputra, and Oriup. 


i 3 E 
inte being. Invariably the pots vore treated with wasa or slip. 


ë 


Grey ware assumes nc e new forms. Apart from dish and howl, 


lipped ard plain basin and carinated ^imless handi are added to list. Maj- 


ority cf the vessels are plain, but imp 2ssed designs like hollow cross, 4 
wheel with spokes, concentric circles and cresented hid apperr in she 3 
centro of tho inner pertion of the pots. Sa. herds show priod ‘osteme 

in black, 

The felavive nbuntance of red ware over othr? ware: mgg— | 
ests tho more utilitar an character of tho pots. The fabric ranges from | 
medium to ccors3 varioty although fine srecisicns m. nos et all wanting. 
Many Sew types such as: storage jarg, conical-bowl, lid with strap handle, 
spouted vase make their appearance. Other types alreac.- knows in other 
wares such a- li? cur toy], basins, lipped bowl, vasca, niniaturo pots; x 
dish and bo 1 slso continue. Pots in medium and corse frbrics are mostly 
unslipped. S'orage jars, basins, vases are found ir mediur to . > `29 fab- | 


Qe % 4 Ls - : L | 
rics with (rittish core. Fine sand is freely used in such types o? vasr ls» | 


Pouls an: Cisies are m ^e cf fine grained cley arl they lisplay red, ten P: 


^n" orange ccloured slip over the surface, Vaseg and je-s usually found 


cworated just below the rin. The decoration censists of rope design, 1 


thud pressed design in applique nethod and in ised dosigns such as criss- 


"rots; Tipps uk ke, jS ; 
PP Inprossed designs lik trisknien, pipel leaf etc. 


ao n lso found'on carta: o8 miric. 9 "Me 4 
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i Painting has also been noticed on some pots in this ware, The 


n design consists of paralla] horizontal lines, solid dots, group of sigmas 
Thov | end horizontal rim band, The paintings aro mostly in cream pignent and are 
of ' found generally on tho external surface of thc pots but occasionally on | 
E | x the inner side algo, 
The wares and the types discussed above allow us to draw | 
smc | certain important conclusions. In the first place they reflect the ceramis— | 
n E 3 ts understandin; of the poculiar properties of the substances with which | 
“£0 he worked - his high technological skill in the preparation of the pasta 
c | gringaiiieon for the N.B.P. Ware «nd the discovery of shapcs, quality of 
Sus | pots and better firing method, 
7^ ~ In D second place, the relative abundance of the potteries ; 
ur | gives a glimpse of the density of popvlation and thoir prosperity. Lastly 
Mae | $ the  paintinrs and dini speak of the beliefs aud coucepts of the po- 
à pulations, 
oss, Á *. 
| Thore was a good stride in the architectural activity but 
ne 3 | T the picture onerging from the excavated site is not of uniform nature. The 
CU | excavations so far conducted are of the nature of index excavation and due 
| to this fact full knowledge of the buildim activity cannot be had in the 
og | present stato. As the evidence goes, there was a tendency to bid good-bye 
de | to the age old building materials like mud and nud bricks but complete 
inge | switch over to the more durable material, i.e. burnt bricks had not become 
ndlo, possitile. Althongh there was an increesing crave for kiln bricks, which 
er | . had 1240 it debut in the later part of the Chalcclithic period, yet it 
ts, P | m a ats that its uso was largely confined to the structures un public utir 
nostly | lity. The perplexing disvovery of 250 ft. long wall at Rupar, probably 
fab- | 4n enclosure of a big edifice, a barn and chain from Hastinapur and re- 
agn L8» | m fe of tank and woll at Ujjain testify to this fact. Structures made of 
ten P ^ mui ard mud-tricks still persisted. Examples of such structures are found | 
und at Nai, Ataranji Khors, Hastinapur, Mathura end Rajzhat, while at Ujjain 
; and Awr: igo of a stones with mud for building purposes is also | 
criss- attested t. Small heriba of bamboo and reed have beon discovered at | 
dios | Chandraktuge? and Mathura. It is rather surprising to noto that in Bihar 


tL except Patalipue4, no pitture of structural activity in brick has been 


CANSAN 
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| 


eho 


in 
obtained. Evidence of fortificxtion has also been obtained from Ujja 
ones, apparently architec- 
9 
tural members have been unearthed at Pataliputra which 


and Rajgriha. Fragments of polished sand st 
: speak of the know- 


ledge of the people in stone architecture. 
Buildings were laid out acccrding to the pre-coneived plans, 


The discovery of terracotta ring wells, sonxage jars at close intervals Y 


10 : 
brick and pottery drain in the habitati-n4l ireas reflects, in a way, the 


high civic sense and sanitation arrange2onts. 

Agriculture was the main source of peoples livelihood. Vast + 
areas were brought under cultivation. Land was irrigated by tanks and 
wells, The discovery of sickles and hoes points out that crops were harve- 


sted and stored in earthen storage jars. Rice, wheat and pulses were the 


Main cereals which people consumed. The discovery of the above named e 


cereals at Ter und Nevasa in the N.B.P. Level testifies to this fact, 


Rice, no doubt, was know in the preceding age but wheat and pulses were 


addel in the dieL.iy system of this period, That a 3argo - -'- y^ Mes a 


people was non-veyotarinn is proved by the discovery of a large number 
of bones from the &iffercat Sites, This leads us to suppose that cattle 


were domesticated for nilk and meat, Terracotta net sinkers which were 


probably used for catching fishes further justify the non-vogetarian 


Maracter of the people. Variety of shapes in the earthen Wares indicate 


the developing dietary laws of the people. 


Barter t i iti 
system was in vogue for the exchange of commodities 


before the introduction of the coinage. People might have oxpericnced 


Considerable difficulty in this system in carrying out the crowing trade 
e e 


cf the country in the absence of coins, 


This led them to introduce coi- 
nage in India for the 


first time which facilitated to boost the economy 


of the country. Practically from each end every excavationd Punch mar 
i = 


kec coins both fHs in tho silver anc copper and uningcribed copper coin 
8 


These coins are of different denonina- 
tions, the lcwost being 56 grains in Weig 


have teen exhurod in large number, * 


ht, Perhaps the organisation of 
traders guild introduced the System of coinsge, 

1, 

Jeighbs of different denominations discovered from excavati- 


ons further throw light on the point thet comoditios were weighed and 
zi an 
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c c 
and Delle Thefe weights perhaps helped to gear up the trade. The weight 
made of steatite and jasper have been roported from E. Yaiaali and Chi- 
rand and a terracotta from T in the Kanpur district of U.P. 

ire may now pass on to consider MB artistic activities of 
the period. Art during the period displays the flowing linear movemegt and: 
an inoxhaugbible rush of forms, Clay being ductile, cheap and easily ava— | 
Llable found ‘favour with the folk artists who utilized it to reflect the 
Popular tastes and ideas of various grades of the common plk., The clay | 
figurines bespeak of the primitive as well as sophisticated diction. Fran 
the excavated sites yielding the N.B.I. Ware in Northern India clay fig- 
urinis have come out in profusion. Bihar among the sites seems to be the 
nost trofific centre. Pataliputra, Bulandibeagh and Buxar offer very fruit- 
Wl clws to the study of the stages through which the clay figurinos had 
‘9 pass in this period. Archaia specimens of tnig art have been cxumed 
f*om the mrliest levels yielding the 1.B.P. sherds at Pateliputra. Human. 
f igurines tre completely hand-modelled and their hands and feet are re- 
pr; sented by stump of clay, eyes either by circlets or incised lines; 


Voy aya vee i 
hair by perforations on the head or incised lines and nose by peXuting ~ 


out the clay thus representing completo lack cf imagination on the part 


of artists. 

Towards the late phase, face began to be pressed out of 
nould, Luxurious ornanonts consisting of rosettes with ribbons attached 
to them, carlobcs and Raty round nockloss wore displayed on the body 
&hrouch the applique terinique. gtaniing female figurines wearing under 
garment and flounoing skirs ond typical cap on tho head, discovered at 
Rulsndibagh and Sonepur in Bihar, are oemmplesof delicate tastefulness. 
Objects of amusonent for children in the form of clay figurines of ani- 
mals such os rin, dog,antelope, cle; vant, horsc, bull, tortoise, snake; 
birds an? toy carts have made their appearance Curing the period. Bxemples 
of thege animals are completely herümodelled and are invaivably decorated 


with punch oirclets, notches,deop "neised lines and impressed leaf n i 


design. Majority of them are in rei solour and treated with red slip but 
instanges of gray ani black colour “ot terracottas have also cano 298m to us 


ichhtra and Vaióilf, Hero it is interesting to AT that 


from Mathuri, Ah 
Buxar hag yiolded painted terracotia animal figurines having lozenge 


-7- 


al EAD yellow a aad The discovery of TA 


om fare of the excavated 


shaped eyes bearing —— 


a mutilated couchant bull made of sand gums. fr 


sites at Pataliputra points to the fact that the envies of the period 
knew of preps spine the artistic imagination in hard material like stone, 
Regzrding the dress of thc people we have no direct evi- 


donca except the terracotta spindle whorls which may hint at the art of bs 


weaving, but the terracotta figurines alles ug to have a glimpse of the 


dress worn by the people in those days. gon generally used to dress 


thenselyes with aprons like modern Seri :32 blouse but use of skirt is * i 


also attested to. The two beautiful fea wearing flouncing skirt from 
i E | Bulandibagh and Sonepur speak of it. Though this kind of dress is totally 
3 de foreign to the Indian seus yet its representation in the clay figurines 
E EE changing taste and the udarlying vultural link with for- "s 
1 eign omits: ; 

Life in this age had 5eocme much sophisticated and this i 
scphistication made the pecrle to lead a comfortable and luxurious life, A | 
Accordingly, taste for voricus items of luxury developed. Luxurious or- | 
Haments like car loher, Puree of different shapes, vockless, bunglon. * 
pendants and rings made of different materials liko terracotta , precious 
stones, glass, ivory, tone and copper began to be used by the females to 
look charming ani delicate — 3 normal weakness with the fenales, 

The rich and the poor lived side by side in the society, 


Those who eould nv} afford to have precious ornaments made of stone or 


£opper oentended thonselves with earthen beads, bangles an1 ear studs, 


1 Ons IA 
while on the other hand, ‘the rich section adored themselves with orna- 


ca 


ments of precic2s stones likè shell, agate, carnelian, amethyst, soap- 
zx st a a : 

one nr? alzs gast; Fracticslly, all north Indian sites have placed 
before us the vates ot 


the above named ernaments. Beads cf different 

shepes lik; barr.l, spherical, triangular and all stages of fabricatio n p" 
have been reported from Bharoch in Gujrat. Nagda and Scnepur have off- 
ered to us yndaats made ° ivory and crystal respectively. The Crystal 
pendent havirs Egyptian hun faco is an object which highlights the 
crafts tan's -atience and skill in sngraving the human face on such a 


hard cxterisl Like Crystal. This riece, undoubtedly, ; appears to be of 


a iid ann i 
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Prabhas Patan (Soyath) reflect the use of gold in ornaments. 
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- gre 
forei font 
ign origin and indirectly hints at the trade relation wi thm the outer 


world, : 
le Ear studs having a gold plate with a repouse pattern discovered at 


The object of toiletry include? antimony rods of copper, 


hair pins of bone, combs of ivory aad terracotta flesh rubber and nail 


| 
| 
| 
| 


parer, * A x 

The extensive use of iron during the period hints at the 
adwaneement in the technical know-how of smelting and forging iron im- 
plements. The excavations at Ujjain have furnished us with evidence in 
this regard, Iron made the life more secured and dynamic, The on-ruch d 


war squipment like lance, spear, javeline, arrow head, and daggers etc. 


point to the fact zhat poople were better equipped with for defence pur- 


poses than before, (f course, the war implements must have been supple- 
meyted by bone arrow heads nnd terracotta sling balls whiok are found in 
poPfusio$. Not only i1 the field of defence but also it appeared on the 
domestic scene. sane ‘amps, nails, knife blades and clamps etc are suah 
items which are needed in daily affairs of life. Further it brought mom- 
‘entum in the field. of ariculture and as a result of that ploughing of X 
lani ani harvesting of crops became easy with iron isnt sickle and poo. 
Tools for difforent erafis began to be manufactured such as drills, adze 
and chisel which boosted "he wood craft of the period. 

In tha wake of iron, use of copner became restricted. Tt was 


now used in tho production of Punch marked and cast coins and also for 


manufacturing antimony rods, toys, rings and beads. Use of silver and 


gold is also attested to by the discovery of silver punched marked coins 


from Chixend oå Prabhas Patin (sorth) respectively. 


A large number oì bone objects from almost all the excava- 


tions have nan obtained, Thero objects have been variously called by 


anakaeologis’s as bone point, stylus, arrow head etc. Perhaps bone points 


and arrow hads might have been tsed in hunting of small birds. 
‘tho most perplexing is the 


of tho entiquities discovered, 
oogurfáco of the polished stone cells in the early historical ‘sites. The 
f these celts hag been report 


Jaugnda and Sigupalgarh in Orissa 2 


ed from gonepur, Chirand, Vaissli 


occurence ¢ * 
nd Taxila in the 


and prar n pir, 
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: .noolithie celts has posed a 
the north-west. The late-survival of these-no s 


i hile giving expla- | 
great problem before the archeologists. John Marshall yi 


ti for this hag said that these ston? implements might have been uti- 
nation : i 
lized fur sacrificial and ceremonial purposes just as stone knives conti- | 
nued to be uscd until a late date for roligivus sacrificos pou 


NE des dri 
ans, But this explanation loes not aprear to be very cus The only 
Poetit accordinz to Dr. Verma is that nealithic people were employed 
' as labourers to cut “own the forests in order to acclaim wider areas under 


cultivation. Theso neolithic people came vith their tools in the Urban 


areas and in corse of time they settled down wita historic people. 
x INS fror the finds listed abeve, there are still sone E 
miscellaneous objacts whose casual mention is enough, It included seals 
and sealings » potter's dcbher, potter's stamp, stone pestles and querns, 
stone dise: eadiaice nade of terracotta bone, 2: | 
Now that we hive an understanding of the social, economic 
and religious componarts during the period under review, we may Mx move * 
on to bring out in briof the sum total of the whole picture, 


At the very outset it is worth while to state that tne 


population density was much more than before which is testified by the 


mounting pottery evidoree of the period, Due to better means of subsistence 


| 
and living condition, jopulation increase by leaps and bounds, | 
m 


o feed tne increasing population, 


the society had developed E 
various kinds of indust-ies such 


28 ceramic, bead, ivory, bone and metal, 


Tc streamline the Froduction of the different industries in the society, 2 


it had divided the Population Into different ‘class o 


f artisans. By this 
division 


of labour it gj happened thet tho artisans be 
Testactiys fields which ena 
pProzvets, 


came experts in their 


-01 ther to maintain the high standard of their 
The $conomy of tho 


people w 


| 13 bagel on trade and industries, of * 
Coursa, agricultural Proluce é xod 


: | 
ià ecntributc a lion's share in it. Agricul- 


B nO more am yncertain affair, T 


ants and wells were utilized for 
dawigating the land and the 


adoption of noy methods of Fest resist | 
enabled cople to Taise crops in abundances, 


pulses wers added in the dietary lew of 
by meat and fish, | 


New cereals like wheat and 


the populace which was supplmented 
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The socjal condtion becomes manifest when we glance through 
the variety of structuros mane of bamboo, burnt brick and stone. These E. 
Clearly reflect social, [Et dI in the society. 

Clay. figurines supposed Lo be of mothep goddess have been 
reported from Mathur’, Ahichhtra, Buxir cte, which may with some degree af 
uncertainty complet us to surrise thes religión in oe form or other exist— 
ed in the socioty. This Rasun ption can bo further strengthened to some 
extent by the prevalaneo of. special neture of pot known to the archaeo- 
logists as lipped bowl, The Limited oceurrfhee of this type of pot may 
point to its use on relirious Aala 

Art objects of tho period such as clay figurines indirectly 
magnifies the pristine simplicity and sophisticated diction of life. The ` 
artists during the period combined in themselves the social ideology of 
upper as well ae lower section of the society and expressed these ideolo= 
cies in the plastie art. | 

| Above all, the most significant aspect was the extensive 

exploitation of iron. It assumed its dominant role in’ practically every 
field of life. Its impact was nat only folt in defence, but seo in agri- 
oa, domestic, industrial and architectural fields as well zs. 

go this was a diverse picture of the complex life during the 
period. Now if you examine the.position of Bihar in the background of above 
pixture it will appear that there are cortain points which are very stri- 
king (1) The N.3.P. Ware has been found from all tho excavated sites in 
northern India but the specimens coming fran the saappur (Gaya District) 
y the best from the poirt of view of fabric » polish and its 


are surprisingl 
melative abundance in E. to other sites im yielding the N.B.P. 
vare, The C-14 determination of the earliost level yielding this pottery 
at thie site tkes back tho date | > tothe 7th century: Bibs which is the 
earliest date known for this wire in India. Since i Has been. agreed on 
s that the main focus of the N.B.P.Ware 1s the Gangetic basin, 


pargioularly the ancient Magadha , can we not suppose that gonapar might 


hove been the N.B.P. ware produc 


ing centre beckas this site presents | 
sety of shades and typos and also the dabo of this ware is the earliest 

var : 

assumption is correct wo cai infer that Sonepur 


‘ 
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was the place of origin of this ware and from here this ware travelled 


to bther parts of the country as a trade commodity. 


ped 


(2) The artistic qu:lity of inexhaustible {ores 


E 


Manoa in Birar are nuch more than in eny cther gites of the Indo- 
Gangetic Er course, Mathuri, Ahichhtra and Kaufzmbi have presented 
a large nuber of clay ficurines but the female figurinss. with flouncing 
skirt from 3ulendi^a-à and Sonepur, the laughing boy and female decked & 
with luxurious ornaments from Bulandibagh and the display' of variety d 
head dresses in female.figurines from Buxar are such examples which sur- 
pass the artistic talent of othor régions, 

, were De: 


(3) Whoa the people of Bihar / much technically adwanocd, 


why is there complete abserico of brick structures inthe sites excavated 


^. 


so far exoept Pataliputra ? 

(4) Tren implenonts have been SOC is abundance from a 
the different sites in Bihar during the period, yet it is surprising that 
not 1 single smelting furnace for irons has been discovered when there is 
.€nosgh of iron ore present in South Bihar. Should we then suppose that 
iron implements were imported fron Ujjain in those days where iron was 


‘a flourishing industry ? 
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PAINTINGS Of THE POST-HARAPPAN 
CHALCOLITHIC POITERTES 


By 


Dr. Bhigwant gahai 


Pottery since Very early times has been utilized by the village 


potters for expressing their aristic talents, Archaeological excavations 


Carried on at Kalibangan in mjaesthan yielied Specimens decoratod with 


elaborato painted designs suggcting thorcby the boginsling of tho art of 


Painting pottery in India at loast ag early as the Pre-Harappan period, 


The pottors continued paintirg thdr pots with diverse designs in the 


early Indus civilization whish flowished in tho 3rd nillennium B.C. Recent 


excavations conducted in the post-hdependence period at a number of sites 


in the northern ond north-western yarts of the country laid bare the 


remains of what has been deiignatec as the post 
culture, 


-Hernppan chalcolithic 


represented mainly ty the back-and-red, tho Malwa and the Jorwe 


war^3. Like others of earlier peri«, majority of the specinens are though 


Plain, and sometimes oven without anj slip, yet there are still many which 


display paintings executed not only c the potteries of the main ceramic 


industries, but also on some of thosafound in association with them, 


The regular striationg 'nside ma ority of the vessels undoubtedly 


suggest that they had bom turned on she potters! wheels. To judge from 


the customs prevailing cron these days, it does not seem vory unlikely 


that the potters perforrod this proces , while their women gave finishing 


touches to the pottery, and also pained the designs. After a pot had been 


wreated with a thick slip over it, 
Wares like the Malwa ard the Crean-slipod are well known to have been 


shaped on the wheel, it vas very often 


covered with a thick slip in order to nte the Surface smooth, When dry, it 


was carefully polishei with 1 pieco of Ene or a robbie, This process 


resulted, after firirg, in a beautiful hishly burnished vessol, 
first class work has the shson, 


which in 


colour an appearanco noticed in red Chinese 
lacquer, 


Tho designs, seve'al of which alt» occur on the pottery of other 


M —— MÀ 


_ — -—anc4ert. countries, although some are-pecullar-to-the post—Harappan 
chalcolithic period, wora painted on this zlipped- surface, or alternati- 3 


on the matt surface, with a brush or broomstick-end before firing, | 
| 


vely 
of the three main ceramic industries characterising the post- 


Harappan chalcolithic culture, tho black-and-red ware, obtained as a 


1 
pots, hes been found nainly fran the excavations ^t Ahar and Gil ae 


result of tho application of the ‘inverted firing technique! in ee E» 


both neaz Uda2rur in Rajasthan, Besides these two, a number of other | 


sites as wei in western and central India have yielded specimens of the 


3 


bl&ck-end-7ed ware, What invests the pots of this ceramic industry with 


special significance is that they have been painted both on the exterior 
and the interior with various designs; which have been drawn in white or 


cresmis= whito colours Tho painted designs aro of extremely rudinentery^ 
cheracter, 7noy aro not many in the beginning, though their nunber 
increases :radually, I5 is, however, mainly the group of paralle* “ines 
and chesto ef dcts which took the fancy of the potter-artists ard 1 


Witch in ‘cubination with certain geometric forms helped them crssto 


Tar:egut. patterns pleasing to the eyes. A bowl ccming from the exovrae 


sion eb Ave is of remrkable character. Painted a little above ‘us 
Polte rend the rinis edgo, is presents a row of hatched parallelograns 
z^ enagitz wich a group of parallel vertical lines. Other nctabta 
desing d ted in white over the black-and-rod ware are a group of 
Vervieis long with déuble horizontal rows of dots, a row of tranezoid 
with © -iziber of dots both inside and outside, and a row cf acuta 
angles -2tod +oyards the right and entirely nade ~» ee Gud 
has, hora, widened a little nore the range of the decorative cesigns 
Lies ware, Of these, particular nontion nay be made of groups 
of Cashes wawy op striight lines, tho last being placed either vortically 
C^ o»! )- 4 
o»iquo; in sie, 4488, opposing groups of dashes and concentric arcs, 
Cros i hetorod lozer ngos 
tel srg cr i > 
US Cf vertical lines, The painted designs on the black-and-red 
W223 t. thus 2 
us confined only to a fey linear strokes, cluste: of dots and 


£ecotr: forms: plant 
9; Plant, oninsl and human r epresentations being conspi- 


cuou: by ai 
ir absence, The reasons, are, however, not far to seca 
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has been dated between c. 1800 B.C. and cp 1000 B.C. And, 1#, ag suggested 
by Sinha and Sankelia, the black-and-red ware is actually the ware of the - 3 
Aryans, then it may certainly have been produced when its authors that=-=— — 
solves had not fully established and were practically in a seni-nomadic 
State. It-is, therefore, zo wonder if eae very simple designs comprising 
of linear strokes and cluster of dots are met with on the painted red- 
and-black ware. 

Pottery of an entirely different fabric came to light fran exca- 
vations at aba ae situated on the Narnada,. opposite Maheshwar, En 
sixty miles south of Indore, where it occurs as a major pottery fabric 
right from the first occupation and runs throughout the entire choleqlith- 

10 11 12 To 
ic habitation. Excavations at Nagde, Tripuri, Awra and Eran have also 
brought to light pottery of the sane fabric. Painted 1n black or light 
reddish black over a pale yellowish brown to dark red slip, the pottery 
came to be technically known as the black-on-red or the Malwa ware, on 
account of its occurence. throughout Malwa - on old geographical region 
comprising parts of Central India. Unlike the black-and-red ware, the 
painted designs over the a were not limited to geometric designs, 
strokes of parallel lines and dots only. Doubtlessly, they are not 
varied in the beginning, but soon after they assume a wider range of 
decorative Aesigns, which bespeak highly of the artistic taste of the 
Navdatolians. They were so much overpowered with the urge of painting 
their vessels thet they did not even leave out their lids unpainted. 

The designs painted upon the so-called Malwa vane from Navdatoli, 
however, resolve into a numbor of clear-cut ee Though variogated 
in forms, they aro doalnantly geometric, Of these, the plain and hori- 

zontal cr obliquo bunds are by far the sinplest of the designs. They 
havo been drawn usually round the neck and along the adyo of the rin, 


bot. inside and outside, and also around or across the belly or 
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of the lines suggests that in certain 


shoulder- -of the vessel. An inspectien 
they wore drawn froe hand or by inexperienced hands, but in ma jority 4 


cases 
of the cases the lines are so firm and regujar that sone sort of instry~ 
i 

i 


ment appears to have been employed for the purpose. In some cases the 


line-points are thin, while in others they ere thick; such an effect was ^ 


obviously achieved as a result of the nature of the pottery fabric itself, 


Lattice or hatched designs at Navdateli appear to be the most commm, 
* 

Fiagcra lattices make their appearance in vertical bands. There are algo 

sano of the vessels which show designs difficult to make out, They include 


elongated triangles within triangles partly hatched or connected with each 
other, and elongateó triangles diagonally lattico or horizontally hatched, 
Such designs have been usually described as the stylized roprosental iA 
of leaves, Zizzags aro also amongst the favourite designs which in 

different combinations present some very interesting and complex forms. 


a 


They cecur also on the red and the cream slipped wares. Straight and wavy 


E 


lines, besites presenting sone very simple designs, also combine to form 
arches which are more regular and artistic, Such designs occur invariably 
on the fine Jrwe-Nevysa fabric. Chevrons, solid diamonds and groups of 
opposed triang es are amongst the designs rarely found on the typical 
Malwa ware, Besideg these, there are circles, circle within circles, cro- 
sses with uniqu: and variegated designs which also find place in the 
Eure sche of the chalcolithic Navdatoli waro; Recent excavations 
at Navdatoli revaled a number of new painted designs, Of these, certain 
animal forms, probably entelopes, all highly stylized, and two human 
figures probably symbolic and double spirals are worthy of note. The band 
of ruaning antelopes and group of dancing human figures seem to have 
found special faveir with the artists o^ Nevdatoli, At Gute as well, 
the decorative designs are nainly restricted to geometric forms, Lattice 
and loops seem to b» more favourito, anl zigzags frequent. But the nagni- 
ficent range of aninal patterns ‘s extremely scarce at thig site, only 
a single piece havirg depicted a stylized animal, 
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the dancing figure and animal with stippled body are noticed on the 
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Contemporary with the Malwa ware, there was another ware known 
as the cream slipped ware. The pots in this ware are found coated with 
a thick slip of cream to greenish white colour, Besides exhibiting a wide 
range of sh®pes than the black-end-red ware, the ware in this fabric is 
remarkable also for its surface paintings. The potter-ertist seems to 
have taken great care in making the surface smooth by the application of 
thé thick slip. Paintings which have been executed in black colour on 
the thick slipped surface exhibit a very wide range of decorative designs. 
Though not much different from those already revealed on the black-on- 
red Melwa ware, yet there are certain dapi like black dots between 
horizontal lines and Poss of dots on either side of & triangle, hollow 
circles between vertical lines and hollow circles between vertical wavy 
lines all forming panels and thick-lined hollow diamonds, which are 
typical to the cream-slipped ware. Besides geometrical designs as on the 
Malwa ware, there are also notifs of dancing human figures, running 
antelopes, tigers, besides stylized animals not yet identified. While 
the dancing human figures, spotted animals, etc. on the crean-slipped 
ware are restriced to the lower chalcolithic level at Navdatoli, at 


18 
Gilund they are found from the uppermost levels only, where as well 


ware of this fabric. Chandoli has yielded sherds depicting geometric 
designs which are much inferior to those found at Navdatoli. 
The post—Harappan chalcolithic period in the Deccan is represented 


by a pottery of distinct kind which after its type site has been 
20 
designated as the Jorwe ware. Characterised by its metallic ring and 
21 
dull matt surface, the ware is more abundant and uniform at Jorwe, Nasik 
22 25 24 25 
and Nevasa. Excavations at Daimabad, Bahal and Prakash have also brought 


to light the waro of the Jorwo fabric. Like the wares already discussed, 


the Jorwe ware wes also paintod with designs on the matt surface with 


black colour. There is, however, a strong bias towards linear and 


gemmetric patterns. Specimens are, however, not wanting which in a few 
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à 26 
cases indicate the Presence: of some plant and oe designs. Horizontal 


pends of ono. ‘or Boro re tabed lines of varying thdcknoss arc the nost 
camo. Equally ċœmon aro the simple patterns nade up by connecting 


long horizontal line bands with closely grouped verticals or diagonals, 


Straight or curved diagonals or oblique brush strokes have been employed N 


ag space fillers, Zigzag patterns between horizontal line bands appear 


to be a favourite design for decoreting shouldered globular vessels, 


Other designs coyprise festoons, lattice or criss-cross pattern, horizon- ? 


tal bands of connected, cross-hatched and solid rhonboids or lozenges, 
cross-hatched triangles, ins It may, however, be mentioned that the 
geonetrio patterns on the Jorwe ware are nore rigid, whereas on the 
Vb "unc they show more freedon, delicacy and liquidity of lines. 

Special mention must be made of the designs formed by p combination 
of horizontal line bands, loops or zigzags, oblique or verticel strokes. 
The designa though nade up of linear motifs giveg the impression of a 
dense growth of grass. It is very likely that the design$possessss some 
symbolic value connected with the plant world, Floral and leafy patterns 
are also found on | certain specinens though rarely. These may be included 
amongst tho DORT or At Nevasa as well, a shérd seems to be 
representing a oed 


It may, however, be mentimed that at Jorwe, animal and human 
representations are conspiguous by their absence; but it is not go at 
30 


Nevasa, Antelope is one of the animals usually represented at Nevasa. 
The other animal depicted is a dog or dog-like delent: There are 
Specimens which show antelopes running one after another with their 
tails raised, which, according to Z. ERE Bay suggest their mating 
season. In elmost all the cases, the antelopes are shown wavy horned. 
Apart fror tho realistic depiotions of the &ntelopas and the dog, the 
porsercartistp of choleolithic Nevasa indulged in stylized paintings 
o9 


on their pottery, In such stylized representations ; the animals are 
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„and heart put in by the potter artists. Besides reflecting the aesthetic 


n right type of the clay and tke pignents reqired for potting the vessels 


* . human representations, The artists in course of time achieved perfection 
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Shown.in a stationary pose. They exhibit attempts at- symbolising rether 
than drawing the animals, As such, it ig rather impossible to namo the 
animals intended to be depicted, 

The painted potteries of the post-Harappan chalcolithic period, 


like those of the other periods, amply demonstrate the quality of mind 


sense and the artistic aclievenents of the people who painted then, they 
also suggest in no unequivocal terms their capacity for selecting the 


and painting then. Apart from hinting at the technological knowledge 
in the acquisition of which the artists may certainly have been required 
to undergo specialised arduous training, these potteries painted with | 
various ‘designs also serve as the index of the people for whan they 
were prepared ~ their artistic tasts, their economic status, their 
religious leanings and ritualistic practices. 

The designs painted on the potteries of the nested can broadly 
be grouped under the geanetric, tho naturalistic, the aninal and the 


in their art, and certain-of the designs painted by them seem to have 
bean endowed with symbolic character. For example » wavy lines, long 
and short, may have stood for rivers and srakes, also suggesting in turn ' 
the swampy or marshy lend inhabited by the people who drow such designs. 
Likewise, ruyed discs, partly shown above an arched or wavy design, may 
be interpreted as representing the rsaing sun, which the artists may have 
desired to hot in order to produce an effect of morning's delight. 
Naturally enough, in such representations, an endeavcur must have been 
made to' depict such scenes. or figures with which tha artists thenselvon 
were closely associated, rather which formed a part and parcel of their 
daily life. Running antclopes have bien drawn vory realistically. Thoggh 
drawn in conventional attitudes, yet -ife seems to throb under their 
skin, The dynamic character of the animala coupled with their attractive 


spiralfiorns make than more impressive and lively. The chalcolithic poon, 


may have very often chased the antelopes in a bid to obtain the booty | 
after hunting then, It is, therefore quite natural that the antelopes 

formed a favourite subject for representation cn the potteries. Represent. 
ation of tiger on the pottery may also point to the animal which they 


A 
usually hunted, an? with which they were very well acquainted.: Unfortung. 


tely the sherd from Novasa depicting n dog on the painted pottery is so 
fragmentary that only its hind part can be seen on it. However, the 

appearance of a dog or a dog-like aninal cn the painted pottery is of 

no xs significance, Some of the sherds fram Daimabad also seem to 

Persea the figures of. the dogs, The representation of the animal on 

the pots may indicate that the chalcolithic men had already started  -^^ 
domesticating animals. Moreover, a dog is of considerable assistance 
to the hunters in their hunting expeditions. It is, therefore, no wonder 
if the potter-artists fran Nevasa and other places thougt it desirable k 
to immortalise their constant companions by drawing their figures on 

the pots. Certain skeletal remains found along with tho human burials . 

at Lenghna] in Gujerat have been identified to be those of a dog. The 

find of a dog's jaw in a child burial at Nevasa also goes to corroborate 
what has been stated above. Certain of the representations on the Malwa 


and the creem=slipped wares have been teken as the dencing humen figures. 


It may, however, not be unreasonable to suggest that dancing may have 


perhaps been included amongst the religious rituals, though it is not 


unlikely that it might also have a secular.sidé, There aior however, 


no representations on the potteries:óf the period which gay be taken as 
representing sane musical instrument, nor the antiquities ynearthed fran l 


different sites can be regarded as such, Hence, 1t would’ be too premature 


to sugsost if the dancing was accompanied by musical performances. How ob 
ever, a study of the symbols and the figuros found represented on the 


peinted potteries of the period throw some very valuable side=light 


ofi various aspects of the life of the post—Harappan chalcolithic peoples = 
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With a modest, rather-very simple begining, the designs p:inted on 
the potteries of the period not only grew in cte. but also showed fijn 
grasp of the subjact by the potter.artists. The designs, as already 
hinted at earlier,mainly consist of | geometric forms which preponderate 
over. other kind of representations. Geanetric patterns have been dreym 
‘With great erse and success by the artists of Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, ete. 
on the black -on-red Indus valley potteries, TES eie composed of 
afseries of intersecting cirgics, a pattern which does not appear on the | 
wares of any other still ancient civilization, and whcih is somewhat 
bewildering to the aye,forms one of the favourite decorations on the jer . 
of the Harapra culture. As already reforred to, there Gen also on the 
pottery of tiie period representations of concentric arcs. Another favours 
ite navies on the Indus valley pottery is tha $roe pattern, zenerelby 
placed in metopes or panels, alternate with. other motita Some of the 
patterns are well defined, but others are so much Menenerated that they 
‘consist mainly of verticals drawn at interfals to represent the trunks, 
while horizontal wavy ‘lines denote the branches. On the Jorwe ware, as 
already seen, a combination of linear motifs presents the impression 

of a dense growth of grass. Triangles set in rows fors very effective 
decoration on the Indus valley pottery when they ane not repeated too 
often. The potteries of the. post- Harappan chaneolithic period als. 
show triangles playing important part in the decorative scheme cf the 
wares. Cross-hatching of triangles ; Squares or other motifs hag been 
very often resorted 2 in the wel? known potterios from Mohonjo-daro. 
€roBs-batehing or lafticing has also been whilized ns apace filler or 
for distinguishing one geouotrio form from the other during the period 
udder survey. Likewise, thick or thin bands of borders:run round the 
jars to relieve the main decorations and tc avoid ponetóny on the 
potteries of tho Indus valley period. So also is the äase with the 
potteries of the post-Harappan chalcolithic period. Even potteries from 


Chanhudaro belonging to the Jhukar period oxhibit designs made up of 


| 
| 
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- 10 - d 
group of parallel vertical lines and short linear strokes, as noticed 


on the painted black-and- red ware. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that the painted designs that appeared on certain potteries of still 


earlier periods may have served as models for the potter-artists of the 


post—Harappan chakcolithic period. 
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POTTERS AND POTTERIES 
IN ANCIENT INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


By 


Dr. Sushil Malti Devi 


Inscriptions as a source of history have been 


regarded indispensable. They have illumined various nooks 
and corners of ancient Indian history. It would, therefore, 
be not improper if an attempt is made with a view to seeing 
.what informations these inscriptions have to furnish about 
the potters and the potteries in ancient India. The great 
importance of pottery in establishing the cultural sequence 
of an excavated site having been re alised in recent years, 
the attention of hhe scholars has been drawn towards the 


archaeological finds and the literary references for 


„also form a class of literature by themselves have neen 


relegated into the background. 


The antiquity of engraving inscriptions goes back . 
to the Harappa period; but unfortunately inspite of the 
best efforts of the scholars the so-called pictographic 
script on the seals from’ Harappa and Mohenjo-daro could 
not be deciphered and is still a sealed book to us if they 
have anything to offer on the subject. 

Though direct references to the potters and their 
potteries are wanting in the inscriptions of the Mauryan 
time, yet there are passages in them which cast valuable 
side-light on the flourishing state of the ceranic industry. 
References to royal pleasure tours, hunting expeditions and 
religious TEN official TU TUR acts of piety, people's 
observance of various rites and ceremonies on He occasions of 


of sickness, birth, marriage and other sanskaras certainly 
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I 
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mangala kala$a adorned with mango leaves and surmounted by p) A 


npr 


indicate that the potters must have found a busy time as the 
occasions demanded abundant supply of earthen wares, ; 


Direct references are, however, not lacking altogether. * 


M 


In a Mathura inscriptions of the time of Huviska, his feuda 9 


tory is said to have set up a punya$al& (rest -house) where | 
a hundred Brahmins were to be fed every month, and where 4 


certain measure of powdered grgins, sauces, and earthen water- | 


jars and drinking cups were to z kept daily at the gate for 
feéding the orphans and the needy.The Nasik inscription of 
Madhariputra Isvarasena refers to a punta ($reni) of potters 
(kularikas) functioning in the distric?. A potters’ guild 

is act exred to in the Kanan inscriptioa.While the Kurüspala 
inscription of SomeSvara refers to a potters'! colony (Kumh&ra- 
seh the Kamauli inscription of King Vaid yadeva meu s z 
"Kumbhakara-bhogyavahi! and 'kumbhakara!. A kumbhgkára-garta | 
is also found referred to in an inscriptidn, It may , however, 
be noted that garta in association with psarah denoting some 
village parts appears in numerous inscriptiong. Can't we 


assume these gartas to be referring to the potters' ditch in | 
the villages ? 


The Mallar inscription of King Jzjalleleva II presents 


a very beautiful picture D. a mahgal a-kumbha set up on the w | 


eve of a god's worship. Sivals head has been described as the 
auspicious jar, the matted locks of his hair as the mango: 
leaves pl 


aced upon the jar and dangling around it, tho bhira | * 
eye bürning on his forehead as the lighted flame of a lamp 2 

id 

1 


fixed on a stand, and the striams of the Ganges over his head 


3 1i streams of the 
as the water covering the jay. The analogy of the/Ganges may 


very well fit in with the 


whte stripes drawn on the outer 


surface of the auspicious jir. The practice of installing a 


an earthen lamp fed with clarified butter still continues 
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‘have demanded of provisions in accordance the custom prevalent 


.(kumbia) fixed on the Sikhara of the Predyunnedvara temple, 


-23- 


while offering worship to the gods. 
v. 
The practice of displaying a jar fun of water ( sanpü&rna Lr 


kumbha) is also alluded to for the Success of one's journey 
12 


(yatrā sddhtieu) Usually earthen purna-ghat aS decorated with 
painted designs and mango leaves are still placed on the door- 
ay on such occasions, 

The Tirumukkudal inscription of Veera Rajendma Subraha- 
manya (11th cen A.D.) speaks of having fixed one hundred and 
eight kalasas draped with red cloths before a goddess on the 
occasion of the king's birthdate Such a practice of placing 
Kal asas covered with pieces of red cloths before the image of 
Durga is still followed, The very referencé to a large number of 
Kalasas being placed may suggest their clayey character. Nowe 
over,earthen jars are considered auspicious and pue fit to be 
used at the time of worship. 

ddisimha, a local king, who had gone on hunting expedition 
and who had to halt near a village during the night, is said to 


those ais Mahasam ant 2d hipat i Sant ivarmana is also seen sending : 
a messenger to the villagers with the order to supply for the 
cavalry and the elephants, which was readily carried Bo 
These and various other references picked up from the inscrip- 
tions are undoubted testimony to the potters! trade having 
flourished unabated and extensively, even though the metallic 
industry hac been recording progress, : 
In this regard, a verse in the Deopara inscription of 
King Vijayasena, a ruler of the Sena dynasty of Bengal, is of 
great stot ee à D ae 
Sen Ui E P DEP S wate 

CRU IE: CERTAT Sa EA 


P4 
Having come impressed by the beauty of the golden kalasa, 


E o 
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irm | 
l | 
the poet's ecstasy found spontaneous expression when by a | 
single metaphor he presents a graphic picture of a Bengal 
pottery some nine hundred years ago, pine his wheel 
turning on and on, placing a limp of clay at A centre, fashion’) 
ing into pots of variegated forms by the application of deft 


strokes of his hands. The picture may still be enlarged in 


E: 


some of the Bihar villages where amidst fast decaying old 
patterns of life and cultural values, the potter's wife and | 
the other members ofthe family sometimes afford assistance by 
way of reparing fresh lumps the potter would need another 
moment or by painting the pots already prepared with colourful 
designs, a host of village boys and girls surrounding and 
looking wistfully with the desire nurstling if the kind hearted 
artisan would allow them to have some of these admirable pieces, 
Assistance to a potter by his wife is an age-old practice whieh 
has been alluded to even by alkane and awachandráchs rmm 

The Deopara inscription is thus quite explicit on the point 
that the people of Bengal used earthen wares Shaped on potter!s 
wheel, one of the types esos used being the ghata, which | 
served as model for the golden jar or alternatively for the jar 
treated lavishly with the golden substance. It is also apparent 
that ghata and kumbha were vessels of similar type - a fact | 
corroborated by the literature of the period. * 

Wheel-made pottery seems to have been is great use in 
the western provinces of the country. According to the Kaman ~ 
inscription, the members of a potters! guild in possession of | 
wheels vere required to pay one pana every month to a local A 
temple. It may, however, be noted that Usanasa quoted by F 
Maskarin attests to artisans either performing one day's work 4 
every month oC any remuneration or by paying one Kársa- 


pana by way of tax. 


As to actual types and varietios, it has to be conceded * j 
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ent institutions, The Khoh and the Karitalai inscriptions of 
Maharaja Jayanatha refer to village artisans (karuk4n) who were | 
reguired to offer services to the dances The Che brolu ins crip- | 
tion of Jaya mentions a potter having been assigned certain 
me asure of. land for supplying ea ucro vessels to the local 
tempie; while the Tirumukkudal ins cription of Veera Rajendra 
informs the potters to have. received grains for supplying 
vessels to the temple kitchen, the teachers! residences, the 
students! hostels and che local hospital. They also supplied 
kala$as to the Alavarass But the actual names of the vessels 
which they supplied are not forthcoming from these inscriptions. 
Certains of the inscriptions jon doubt contain the list of the 
types of vessels, but it is not certain if they all rejate to 
earthen wares. 

One of the commonest types frequently mentioned in the 
ane cE ine sans is the Stat aya) synonym of kunin as Kumbha, chami- 
kara-kumbha, mahgala-kumbha,and sampürna-kumbha, the variants 
with qualifying prefixes, have been described with reference to | 
their utility and nexis material. Mangala-kumbha and sampurna- | 
kumbha were probably decorated with the painted designs as the 
auspicious occasions demanded. Kumbha me ant for storing water 
has been referred to in the inscriptions, the shape and size 
of which may profitably be ascertained from the artistic re- 
present ations of the contemporary pweriod. Chzmikara kumbha 
and suvarna kumbha may probably have been prepared on the model 
supplied by the earthen kumbhas. Ghat a appears to be of 
several sizes and varieties. It mays however, be ment tapad 
that the base of a pillar has been called a 'kumbhaka', which 
appearg more often as actual architectural member, sometimos — 
plain and sometimes decorated with fluted design, The decorated 
jars, round in Shape, obtained from the excavations, may, there- 


fore, be designated as 'kumbhakas', In the Mathura inscription 
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i of Huviska, it is mentioned as ghatika meant perhaps for stor. | 


not quite clear. R. | 
ing water , though its exact pappo: is q B. | 


| Pandey translated it as ee jar, Ghatika, according to the | 
| Mrchchhakatika also denote a water jare 


ghatika- Pala is mentioned as a ; Í 


In an inscription of 


NI 


31 
y for storing liquids like mie, Ghati as well 


i the 10th cen A.D. from Mewar; 
| measure of capacit 


is found used in the sense of a water jar, perhaps of a Smaller, 


| t | ES It also has been mentioned as a measure of capacity for 


E ac. Panini has equated ghati and kumbha as a measure of 
; 3h 3 
capacity of 20dronas. í | 
Another popular type of earthen a is bhanda, er 
often denoting big jars for storing grains or keeping wine, 
QE NS SISTA: - 
It appears also as a suffix brahamand a-bhand a, | The exact type | 
which it may have represented is,however, not ot Somet inca 
2 has also been used jn the sense of me; ioi: | r 
ND De HT a]: ETE Ny Hi As HIF Qi 1j d” T, ER 
The word bhandagarika has been ere goenta used to denote an 


official in charge of a store house. Still earlier, one of t he 


Buddhist Cave Inscriptions of Nasik refers to bhandakarikaya 


39 
who waS to be approached forthe supply of cocoanuts, etc. In 


f 
£ 


the Magahi colloquial language, the pirase khanda-bhanda is 

usually used in the sense of house-hcld tit-bits, including the 
earthen wares. In the villages of Blhar, big storage jars are . 
still known by the word bhandi. They are also used more than | 


often as water jars. It, bherefore. does not appear unlikely 


that the earthen vessels,as in ou’ times, were also used . 


V 


differently according to the neeíS or choice of the people. 
In the context of the water jars, mehtion may bo.made of 
paniyabhajana. The lexicons refèr to paniyabhajana as a 


41" 
drinking vessel; but it seems anlikely that donation of jars 


as OE NENES a salt i " 


i made of insignificant materia like clay should have been 


made to an institution. It js just possible, it may have refe-, - 


rred to a jar made out of some costly material. Bhajana is a 


Jae i 
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ana is a 


| $n p character on an an earthen vase giving its name reads 


A 


a 7- 


synonym of a' patra in the Abhidhānachintamani e A word inscribed 


as pate, apparently standing for patra. Terms like pupphaganiya- 
Papa denoting a flower vase also occur in the inecripe ior im an 
POLS qe of the 12th cen A.D. occurs a phrase Samast asreyasa- 
meka-patra. Phras e like"visnorharmyamenala$ilparachnavaichit rya- | 
patralis also found. It may, however, be noted that an ink-pot 

is usually called masi-kupi, masibhajana, masi-bhanda or masi- 
Patras Kupi meant simply a pot, somewhat hollowed out, but the 
difference between bhajana, bhanda and patra is not quite expli- . 
cit, Patra appears to be also a pot somewhat hollowed out, The 
word bhanda may suggest clay ink-pot. Miniature pots found in 
large numbers in course of excavations at Paharpur and other 
Places were presumably such bhandas used aS ink-pots, 

Among other utensils, reference to karota is highly inter- 
esting. An inscription belonging perhaps to the time of Kumara- 
gupta É mentions some money and two karotas being donated by 
one Anantagupta to an En o Karota has been taken as basin l 
or cup. Donation of earthen cups to, a sattra does not seem likely i 
though it is highly probable that the name may have been applied | 
to the earthen cups or bowls as well. Can't the karota of the 
inscription be equated with the katora of our time ? — 

In the Mathura inscription of the time of Huviska, the 
word mallaka has been used perhaps for drinking vessels, The 
inscription informs that five mallakas were required to be kept 
daily at the »gate of the alms-house for the orphans and the 
needy. These mallakas,, presumably referred to the earthen cups. 
In the Mrchchhakatika, mallaka appears to be a vessel of special 
typo: ovau briheld mal Lagar poaaena eie am In the 
context it has been montionod, it seems to suggest a drinking | 
pot narrow ¿t the base, gradually expanding towards the profile, 
and sufficiently wide at the mouth. Semsthanaka, a low-born 


brothor-in-law of tho king, the nature of whose family is 


e 


| 
| 


d FON 


compared gm the PKA vesselfs said to have grown along 
with his father is prosperity just like a mallaka by virtue of | 
the marriage of his sister with the king. In the lexicons mall 
ka is used a synonym of: ocu and e The Ajanta cave pz: 
paintings depict drinking vessels which tally in detail with the 
goblets, presumably mallika. 

The inscriptions referred to a special kind of water jar? 
called galantika. The word occurs in the inscription of Vikra- 
maditya V from the Dharwar district rU E According to | 
the Puranas, galantika seems to signif y a small earthen na 
while the lexicons suggest a pot with a hole at the bottom 
meant for dropping NE over the linga of MEE a practice 
Still followed in the Satta temples. Galantika may probably 
refer to perforated jare found from different excavations. ^ 

The Purusott am plate of Ramachand^ra contains a peculiar. 
word agnistika, which according to Mirashi, has been translated 
aS a Sure pan TH the Ramayana as well, it has been used in 
the same sense, but in the Apast amba Sraut a “Sit ra, it seems 
to signify a vehicle meant for Carrying the fare, As fire was 
Carried in it, it may have Signified an earthen pot. 

A large number of inscriptions contains the phrase 
bali-charu-vaiévwde vazni hot r3tithi, Charu is an ablation 


which used to be offered to the gods and tha manes, and as x 


such the vessel in which it was prepared also came to be 
known as charu resembling a cooking-vessel. Charusthali, 
according to Gobhila used to be a kind of vessel either of 
udubara wood or of diis: Earthen cooking- vessels known aS | A 
charui are still used extensively in the villages of Bihar. 
Some of the inscriptions like the Sunak Grant of Karnna- 
deva from Gujerat refer to isum which according to Buhler, 
denotes mode rn palun in the region, Hultzsch took it for 
modern paili, a measure of 4 seers, Paila is a vessel of p 
different measure capacity used still in Santhalpargana and 


in certain parts of Chhotanagpur, Sometimes made of clay, It 
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Another measure for capacity for grains was mutaka, current 


. in western parts of India, In the Arthuna inscription, reference 


is made to a mut aka of salt. In the Angeri plates of Bhogavati 
of the year A61 Kalachuri-Chedi era also appears the word. 
Mirashi translated it as a basket (of corn ?). According to 
Monier-Villiam, it means a basket, and apparently it would 
not suggest an earthen vessel, But in the Lekhapaddhati mut aka 
has been used in the sense of am measure for grains and 
liquids, In the Angeri odd the phrase is ‘mutaka-ghrt a- 
satikacha', It is just possible it conveys the me aning of 
offering fone mutaka of ghee', In the villages of Bihar, 
a Special kind of earthen vessel, called mat aka, mat aki, or 
matuki is used, They are of varying sizes and.shapes, built 
thickly and sturdy, with the mouth out-turned. These vessels 
are effickently baked so that they produce met allic Sound, 
and are usually used for storing grains, molases, etc. Even 
liquids like curd, ghee or nilkafe kept in small sized 
matukis, Matuki of ‘cord is very often found mentioned in 
the Magahi loka-gitas. 

In Gujerat, the mutaka is spelt as mudaka or muda. 
Hence like paila of Bihar, mudaka may be regarded as the 
Gujerati version of the Bihari mataka. Mat aka may also be 
equated with madake in Marathi. and mude in Kannada. In some 
south Indian inscriptions, terms like koda, Solasa, bhandiga, 
etc. cou in the sense of vessels usod for moasuring liquids 
like ghee, oil, B Bart hen vessels are still considered 
suitable for storing oil, ghee, etc. in the villages of Bihar. 
According to ancient Indian medical treatises, ghee stored in 
a metallic deett for some time should not be used, as it 
causes one to suffer from leprosy. 

A survey of the potters and the potteries in ancient India 
on e basis of inscriptions leaves the unmistakable impression 


^ 
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that the ceramic industry wes in a widely flourishing state 
in ancient times, The industry of the potters came to be 1 
organised into guilds in western and southern provinces of 
the country. Separate colonies of t he potters also came to 
be established in those parts. Guilds, however, seem to ke E | 
conspicuous by their absence in the eastern provinces of the 
Cc unt ry, so far inscriptional references are concerned. But 
individual potters and their art did thrive in these parts, a- 
The potters had though a wide market for their wares, yett, 
in the east particularly, they had to meet only the local 
demands. : 

So far the use of the earthen vessels for different ^ 
purposes and occasions are concerned, the whole country was 
bound by a single tie of ritual performances, The custom of 
using earthen vessels for measuring corns and liquids was e 
followed throughout the length and the breadth of the country, 
and they some times bore similar nemes, and were used for " 
similar purposes, The study of the inscriptions thus affords 
wide possibility for throwing very useful light on the potters 
and their useful handicrafts, though they eblonged to different” 


ethnic stocks in thetwo halves of the sub-continent. 
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POTTERY AND THE STUDY @F CULTURE-SEQUENCE 
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Radhakrishna Choudhary 


Pottery, belonging to the place and the people, 
often the only readily available material on the ancient sites 
and naturally therefore it forms the Starting point ef modern 
archaeology. It invests a civilisation with a cognisable iden- 
tity and as such it is an essential element of a civilisetion. 
In studying the history of culture-sequence, it provides us with | 
a much satisfactory basis. As indication of past cultures, it is 
important Source for the study of ancient society and history 
and helps us in building up the sequence of cultures. Though 
rarely found in complete forms its importance in studying our 
past culture can not be minimised. The identity of a potsherd is 
unmistakable enough not to fail an archaeologist in identifying 
a particular culture. Pottery groups have, therefore, been righ- 
tly interpreted as. guides to cultural diffusions. It holds G SIG 
nificant- position by its specialised distribution. pattern in Bes 
different ages. It is so specialised in fabric as well as in for- 
m that it does represent a particular cultural trait. It has its 
own style changing from age to age and in recent many clues have 
been given by the .pottery bearing sites. Even as an index of 
culture, it has not received the attention it desmves. 

Pottery is a part of human activityand is made by 
man» It developed gradually. From a study of the comparisons of 
the various kinds of pottery, it appears how far a given type of 
tool was spread. Containers like baskets, leather bags and pott- 


ery formed the few possessions of early man. Pottery was used as 


the stone tools in the late Stone Age. Whereas pre-historic arch- - 
aeology in the Deccan shows cruder pottery without the wheel, 
archaeology shows excellent pottery made on the fast whell about t 
five thousand years age in the Indus Valley. Though not too well d 

decorated, the Indus valley pottery is good in quality and mass 


^ E. 
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“wares fcund at Ahar and other places in Rajsthan differ from th- * 
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producod on fast wheel. It is believed that like agriculture, 
pottery making must have been the Sole prerogative of women, 
The potter's wheel, niecovercd later, possibly gave superiorit ty 
to man. The Indus Valley pottery mass produced to standard dg. 
signs on the wheel could not have been made possible without anm | 
extensive class of potters whose kilns have been found, Pottery 
pieces with multi-coloured paintings are believed to belong to 
the Chalcolithic age. Instances sf the manufacture of a variety? 
of pottery fabric are found in different ages. Chalcolithie do- 
posits at the Pandu Rajar Dhibi show a lack of continuity.’ 

: Many sites have come -to-light--after 1947 in our 
attempts to find out new Pre-historic sites in India. These $i- 
tes have given us not only different variaties of pottery but 
also the existence of a number of cultural traits. There are 
many more sites between Saharanpur and Meerut, Kalibangan $ 
(Bets m district in Rajsthan) is believed to be the Indian > 4 
Mohenjodaro and is dated 2200 B.C. It produced Red Pottery pei-  - 
nted in black and white and white pigments. Of the z unusual 
interests are the circular hearths which resemble the Tandur in 
the modern Ponjab. The Ahar culture (Udaipur-Rajsthan) fills the 
missing chapter in the fascinating chronological details of the 
Harappan and post-Harappan cultures, Between Kalibangan (22CO B.C 
and Bharatpur (1300 B.C.) Ahar reveals a culture centre in about 


1700 B.C. Big hearths indicating community kitchens and Copper © 


discs have been unearthed (as in Iran). The excavations at Ahar 
indicate the existence of two main classes S nS rich and the 
booms 72 wottery discovered in the ruins tells us this interests 
ing bales of economic disparity, a feature brought to light LOT 


different excavations in the country in modern times; Here has 3 
been found pottery of exquisite finish as Well as of the coarse 
variety. Later pbases of the Harappan culture have been traced 


here. The black and red wares have been found in abundance. The 


ose found in Rupar not only in materia] but also in design. Tis 
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have also come to light x at Ahar. 


9chre-washed low grade pottery lies below the 
Painted Grey Ware (abbreviated - PGW ) (at Hastinapur II) and 
Just above the natural soil, Some archaeolo 


gists Suggest that the 
low grade badly fired 9 


chre washed pottery at Hastinapur-I ig 


Presumably a late Naga production. Below the PGW (Cirea—1000 B.C) 
DW 


lies Black and Red Pottery aSsoeiated with a little copper and 


preceded by a pre-Metal layer Jehre-washed pottery. Underneath MN 


Black and Red Ware lies over 
a more compact area and indicates a more permanent type of sett- 


lies the undisturbed natural soil. 


lement of the people. Painted Black and Ted ware at Ahar came to 


be used after the destruction of the Harappan culture in Singh, 
The Pandu Rajar Dhibi has a distinctive ceramic of its own which 


is the black and red ware, ‘ometima white painted but often nis. _ 


oan 


Two ceramic types in two parts of the Ganges Valley at the sane 
time and roughly of the sane duration testify to the existence of 
two different cultures in the valley. Both the PGW and the Red 
and Black ware are overla/n at various Sites by the Northern 

Black Polished Wares (abbreviated-NBP) and therefore it may be 
suggested that the two cultures lasted between 1200 and €00 B.C, 
In the South western corner ofthe Kuru Panchal region, the Black 
and Red ware makes a transiert appearance aud Ja v7erlain by the 
PGW at Noh (Bharatpur) and at Atranjikhera. At Bikaner ana auta! 
atra, the two pottery types are coeval which suggest that the 
two arrived at about the same tine. At Kausambi the PGW makes a 
ees appearance btween the Black and Red ware and the NBP 
but it lacks the richness of Hastinapur and Ahichatra. The Atranji- 
khera pobtery sequence fits in with Hastinapur. Alamagirpur 
(Merrut - U.P.) has also shown that the PGW culture and is beli- 
eved to be associated with the Indo-Aryan s The two pottery types 
represent two techniques of manufacture, The Black and Red warc, 
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including the white painted, were ihe products -of placing the 


‘pots in inverted Dos lon cnp the inner walls and exterior 


1 

d 

| 

| 
black leaving the outside of the bottom 

around the rim turned- its | 


$woll red. The PGW were baked in kiln whose heat was gradually 


reduced so that the ware did not turn red but became ashy to dank 


grey. The NBP succeeded both the technique chronologically and R | x 


represented an advanced technique in which unfired pots were 


dipped in a suspension of ferruginous material and the initial 


kiln temperature was raised to about 800 degrees contigrade. * 4 
Tt is douttful if the Aryans introduced any-special 
pottery of their own. Tney adopted the plan and technique of the | 
pottery wherever they wen;. No particular and specific Indo-Aryan. 
technique has yet come to ight. The grey pottery of Raichur as 
well as the oceasional piece of bronze found with a pottery of 
different type on the Narmadz is assigned to the Aryan penetra- 
tion. All along the Narmada, “ke Malwa ware is spread. It has Beet 
suggested that this pottery might have been brought about and sp = 
-read. by the Haihayas or-one of-re branches of the Yadavas. The | 
ED penetration south ofthe Vintryas may be related to the | 
souther Megaliths with which we are not concerned here. The PGW | 
is associated with the Aryans. PGWs nave been dug up from about 
forty sites in India and is tentatively placed at Circa 1000 B.C. 
According to Wheeler the Indus gave India its name and the Ganges. 
its faith. The Aryans picked the technidie of their pottery from | 
the pon they went and.naturally they mus; have adopted a number 
of varifies . The archaeologists feel inclined to identify the PGi 


| 


with the Aryan pottery. Kosambi (D.D) calls it Puru pottery where) 


as Bankalia (H.D.) holds the view that the PGd is associated with) " 
the arrival of the Aryans, more possibly with ske Bharatas who 4 


occupied the Ganga-Yamuna valley. The association of the PGW with 
iron in remarkable. It was ultimately as. a result ofthe increased 
use of metal that drove out ofthe painted ware in favour of the | 
plain and utilitarian grey pottery. The PGW has been taken as tPU 
specimen ofthe Kuru-Panchal ceramic and has as much assumed the | 


position of Aryan pottery. — 
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. ced between the Harappa Culture (2200 B.C.) and the NBP Culture 


traditional Mahabharata sites is isgnificant and its specialised 


South of it were unaffected. The end of the PGW is denoted by the 
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various other places. These s flung Misses show the contact 


which the PGW people had with the-peoples of the Punjab, Rajpu- 
tana, Malwa, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. No PGW has been 
found east of Ahichatra and Kampllya except those at Kausambi 
and Vaishali which are both degenerate types. The absence of PGWs 
from about fifteen NBP sites in the middle and the lower Ganges 
valley raises serious doubts about the Aryan conquest and Colonisa- 3 
tion of the valley outside the Kuru-Panchal area. Both the cojque- | 
rors and the colonisers could not have feft behind their pots and 1 
pans at their original homes. The PGW culture is tentatively pla- I 


(600 B.C.) , and is therefore believed to have filled up the gap 

of the culture sequence whibh was So far described by tha arehaeo- 
E 

logists ad the Park Age in Indian Pre-history. Though the evidence 


is entirely circumstantial, the association of the PGWs with the 


distribution the Ganges Valley is all the more striking. There 
were about twenty Grey Ware culture sites between the Saraswati 


Valley and Bikaner. Frontiers ofk the Narmada and the regionés 


success of the NBP whose middle layers at Kausambi is dated at 
500 B.C. and coincides with the dates of Mahavira and Buddha. 

White Pearl black and red ware has been dug up 2 
from.Sohgaura (U.P.), Chirand (Bihar) in addition to the finely 
painted ones vnearthed at Pandu Pajar Dhibi. Plain black and red 
wares have been found at Sonepur: (Gaya), Kausambi, Ahichatra, 
Atranjikhera and at Noh (Bharatpur ). Black and Red ware dis- 
covered from Sonepur (Gaya) is earlier tran the NBP, It has been 


suggested that Gossala, Mahavira and Buddha confined their wand- 


erings to the Black and Red area thereby emphasising the cultured 


unity of the regions 


culmination of an independent cultu 


Ajivikaism, Jainism and Buddhism marked the 
ro. NBP is coeval with the 


Lage manis aded À jé —À MM 99 
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| HE 
supremacy of Magadha and is assoc- tated with Mauryan and the post 5 
yan level. The Buddhist Bhiksus took the NBP to far off tn 
n west to Nevasa, Nasik and Kolhapur; or in the 


Maur 


placos in sout 
south as in Amravati; west as far &s' Somansthaj east as faries 
Gauda and pandua; in north in Taxila and Charsada and as far ag —— 
Udlgrama in the Swat valley in Afaganistan. Between Sexth century 


.C. and Third Century B.C., we cone across the material culture | 


comparable vith that of the NBP. Tie recent excavations have sho. | 
wn the distribution of the NBP fron Tasik to Bangarh and Sisupala | 
garh and from Taxila to Amravati. The 5rigin of the NBP is traced | 
inthe central Ganga plains. Its ceramic varieties are yet to be 
systematised and published. -t has a striingly polished surface 
having almost a lustrous metallic finish. 't ranges in colour" 

from coal black through steel grey or silver: to golden colours. 
The mentis glossy brilliance of the NBP l4s naturally raised 

xj obvious enquiries as to the method of its marifacture. It was4 

an excellent grade of pottery and was first dd «5 trade ceramic% E 
It is difficult to say whether this pottery went from north to 

South and from west to east-or in the reverse diresti. 

: We have no definite information as to who -ut roduced | 
the PGW and the NBP, The exact date of the same is also nc known. 
Other aspects of the peoples who might have introduced these two 
important types are equally unknown. But the fact remains tha: 
these two types do represent certain particular cultural characte 
teristics. Problems of identification are of the course there. Dé 
these groups like the Grey Ware, the Black and. Red ware with pad 
ting3 in white from Ahar, the lustrous Red ware from Rangpur and | 
the particular Somnath Ware with inturned rims and designs in 
panels over a matt Surface represent merely cultural elements or J * 
certain groups of peoples or tribes ? This is a very pertinent 
question which avwait8 enquiry and a logical answer The Rangnahal 
(Bikaner) pottery offers a distinctige.type. It dark red and ext 

mely well baked. Its suface is painted with plack designs and snot 


are a large variety of shapes and designs. Red polished wares off 


ten decorated with incised or stamped designs ‘reminds -us of ain 3 
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well made Harappan pottery. Hanna Rydh attributed to the » 


Kushana pottery of the Second-Third century A.D. Grook black 


wares entered India from Taxila, 


A trade pottery was fired by a 


complicated process in permanent kilns and wines were exported . 
in such pots. 

The Ochre-washed pottery, associated with the copp- 
er heard, was followed by the PGW which dominated the field for 
about four or five centuries. Near about 600 B.C., we find pre- 
NBP deposits at Kausambi. PGW forms a homogenous group belong- 
ing to a well defined industry and may therefore be used as a 
cultural label. In between the PGW and the NBP, the Black and 
Red pottery held the field for sometime in a definite cultural 
area where the leaders of the reform movements in the Sixth 
century B.C. preached. The NBP succeeded and -held the field for 
a cónsiderably longer period andis believed to have been succ- 
peded in the Second OContury B.C. by the wheel turned Red Ware 
Industry. 
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In the post-Harappa period, many new cultures, character- 
ized by koe distinctive pottery incustries, came on-the scene of 


Western and Central India, The Plack-end. ^ :d ware culture, which 
j 


| 


emerged in South eastern Rajasthan, . seems to be earliest in the 


| à 1 
has been named by archaeologists as the Banas or Ahar culture 
\ R 


Beries. 


as itjmai ee » with type site Mhar, seems to be in the Banas-valley. 


The de of this culture has bom felt at all the netenecumine and 
cont om Waery cultures. The bearers of thia ceromic-techniqua reached 


even in the Upyes ess middle Gan chic=-valley. The earliest kumm oridunen 
N 5 
: has come from Lothal, where it 


r 
l 
has been found within Une matured Harappa tates. The poaition eUa | 


Lothal ha oti er Harappan and Late Harapran sites seems to be of a 
l 

subsidiary actore. Whereas ia the post Harappa period, in the valley | 
| | i 

of Panis, i sucureG its independent PE. status. However, its 


| 
presence ab lo hol an a few ISDEM ‘elements „served in the chalcoli- 
20: ‘ 
thic Biack~abd -Red ware culture, nay Be taken as a link and cultural 
| 1 


over Jan bet: Sen thoro tuo. ; i i 


mail 


| Tho 3lack-and-2^d ae constitutes only one of its 
components, To know the exact natare of the culture, it is necessary 
to make a study of its assuciated antiquities and their manifestations 
on-the life of the peopl e, H nee, on the available data, excavated from 


various Black-end- ad wea culture ; sites, an attanpt hes boen made here. E 


Tho richess yield of the material rening of the period 5 


and Red wars, somotines painted in white colour. In tho beginning, such Ey 
as at Ahar ani Gill, va find rich pain*ings and limited types which 

include bowls, dizh;:, baeins, lota-nhaped vessels, otc. whereas, in DUM 
the later st«po of -bs life, painting decreased and a few new types, 
such as dishis-on-'nnd, char nel spouted or lipped bowls or basins, 
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Though it has not bean found ab tha 
Gilvne and cozpersbie 
introduction. TE fo ‘lowed the : 
Black-and-red 


and dishes. Reside 


1 
2. | 


perforated bowls, vessels, pottery-stands, So TDS aiea in 


| 


stage, it wes used strictly for eating and drinking purposes hie in the 


lather its range of fimetion seems to have increased. Besides, a number 


: ` ^" EE 
of other ceramic fabric havo also been found which testify to tha 


| 

! 

j 

this fabric at Chirand enè fandu-Rajardhibi. Té seems that im tho carly | 
| 

| 

j 

| 

! 


variety of technique. Most of then are treated with a fine^slip and 
: 4 
represent a wide range of decorative olonents, = 
pu a 
"5 z ES. ` 


Most popular ccranic industry of the period vas the Red 
Ware. Tù has besa found at all the places with different Süb-varietios, | 
slinned or elinped, The slipped specimens show orange, tan, gi 
o» brom hues. Tins t5 coarse-grained clay wr used. Besides popular . 


shapes in bowls, bacins and storage vécsels, it shows a wide range. 


hes wore iess topul.r. A renerkable shape found at Aher is the En — 
5 
vase with sloping cormiicticas end possioly a pedestal-bsse. A vase a 
6 
TUUM fee 


tandeiier or double howl. The dishes-on-stand 
D 9 cd x 


6itund nnd Chiranl. The stews wore hollow or 


SOLIA ether with a corrugation or 


plain. inothc" typo is represcnted by | 
Ax io 11 | 
pout ab Ahar, with cat-spout ab Gilund or ^ 


aap ee Sopi end 


^ jaterosting shapes, forz'the first 


time in this culturo, occurred ct 


whick include s spouts , lipped 


jugs and three iegssd serforated bowls. Shmi] i 
6374 porroraved bowls. Shoulder portions of a few vases 


Gots. A fey sherds, yainted in yellowish 


at Sonpur end Chiraná e } NEUE E. : 
Parana end border of the bascs of a fow dishes-on-stand i 
bear paintings in cream sctia dot i 


the sherds at Paighat 


` 


250 nexe popular pottery seens to be the Black ware 
ho: 


2 l fhar so far, but itzassocietion as 


We 


sites in the Gangetic-valley nay suggest its later 


&Npes and painting tradition of the 


found at 211 the places, are bowls 
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A 17 
found at Chirand and a beak-shaped bridge spout at Pandu Rajatdnibdi. 


Sometimes i; was painted in white pigment. At Gilund, the painting wss 
dono on the Spo or intorior or both with geometrical designs, 
1 19 20 


Whereas at Cirand, Sonpur and Pandu Rajardhibi , the painting was 
confined on the inner surface, A few pieces bearing incised an pin- 
hole decoratins have been found at Menea : 

“he Grey ware, treated éither with a slip or burnished 
was also manufstured in the period. At Ahar, the types included lid or 
& Imobbed trianiar or clamps-like hold, basin, globular Bob, dish-on- 
stand, perforsto bowl on a broad hollew stam and base, animai homi 


s 19 
hx cee Gtima hag yielded lipped or lugged basin and vase with 
strap nm A ugor tumbler, found at Chirand, may also be mentioned 
here. 

A fei piecos of the cream-slipped ware, ooated with a 
fine thick sip of ream to greenish white colour, have been found at 
Ahar and Gilod, Only two supos, i.e. small eee pot and a bowl 
with conceve'sides, lave been recognized at AE. Among the desigas, 
painted in cimson *iackish red, mention may be made of e dancing figure 
and an EUR with sbiopled body, which occurred at Giuni. Tt is 
interesting o vefer here that a unique specimen representing nosciviy 
a miniature sarcophagus bas been found at Chirand. It is coated with 
a thick cramish slip ar! painted in crimson red with / small solid 
dots over “ae entire romining body. A bull with an wlongated body and 
prominent orna, was dram over tho dots. Its exact relationsiip with 
the cream-ilipp<d ware is to be ascertained, 

Tha Buff were, in a limited number has been found only 
at Ahar aj. it skared the types of the cream-slipped PLC it beers 
distinct grocnish grey slip. 2 
4 A chockolato or buffish ware, contel with 2 fino thick 


Ga 


slip in cremish whito has been found at Pandu Rajordhihi, whether 


4 it ropreser;s a variant of she buff ware referred to above is not known, 


The types :ncluded bewls, visos, Otc., and the dosipgns, solid trianglos 


and ladder't : 2 


^ 
id 
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4, i ; 

f f f The lustrous Red ware formed an other associated fabric 
of the period. Tt has bem found at Ahar in the topmost phase, which 
bears close E wich the same ware found ai Rangpur. At Pandu 
Rajardhibi a kind of such pottery has also been found.” Alewrhas) yielded 


aigh-on-stand and a large globular vessel. Ab the latter pite, the 


types included shallow bowl and basin besides footed cup or beaker or 
$0 S 


bowl-on-stand. They haar painting either in black or greyish white 


at pigment and the designs included solid triangles, hatched diamonds, 


po chevroys, lattiees, etc. s : 


Ahar and Gilund has yielded pr few spocinong of the Malwa 
were from their latest levels. The common type was dish-onvetand. 
we 1 
The painted designs, at Ahar, included bands, wavy lines and loops, 


1ECES 
whereas the prf@es at Gilund are painted with a row of crogs -hatched 


$2 
lozenges. This febrie was a characteristic pottery industgy of the 


eentral Indian (Malwa) Ühaleolithic culture. Ez 


cee A single sherd of the Jorwe were has also been recovered 


from Aber I B, A polychrome waro painted ir black, brigh& red and 
34 


white pigments on red background has beon found at Silund ¢. 


Thus, it appears that a variety of pottery fabrics and 

| apei; for the manifold house hold uses, were As ne during 

the period, The whole range shows three functional group- (E which 

were for every day rough use, those for a refined use ani “lastly 

probably for ceremonial cr ritualistic use. The rtorage jars, of 

various sizes, basins, globular pots, bowls, disies, etc. may = 

included in the first category. In the second, +imless bowls channel- 
j . spouted or lipped basins or bowls, dishes-on-stand etc., ‘and in the 
lest group, channel - spounted or lipped bowls or basins, Pies - 
vessels, three-legged p-7forated bowls, lipped jugs, NOR etc. 
may be included, Tt may be noted that the potters used ai ferent types 
of Eas desired or required by a particular fabric or type, They 
were (facturol on wheel, or by hene or vith 2 combination of both. 
Soma pots were made in two cr three parts separately and then luted 
togetrer. The potters as, ‘the method >f the inverted’ firing as also 
of closed and open kilns A ; 
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As regards the structural activities of the period, a 
clear and uniform picture hag not come so far. Generally, the housea 
were framed by’ wooden or bamboo posts. Around up. Moret put reed 
or bamboo screens, then they were plastered with mud whieh is evidenced 
by the une. of lumps CUR bearing reed or er. impressions, 
found at Ahar, Ghirand, Sonpur, Oriup and Pandu SERIE Mud or 
mud-bricks were also used for making houses at id and inte A few 
of them were plastered with clay, somtimes mixed with limo. One f=bee, 
such wall$ et the latter site was IE with zigzag M 
Kiln-burnt bricks were used at Gilund only. 

Regarding the exact plans of the bue i fay be sajd 
that they appear to be round, square or rectangular. " Floorfof the houses 
were made up of clay mixed with silt and sometimes were also paved 
with river gravel, At Sonpur, and Pandu Rajardhibi, iS it was ' 
further conted with lime in order to make them smooth, cim and insect 
proof. 

How the houses were roofed, could not be ascertained 
precisely. However, it appears that (hey sus UO on wooden or 
bamboo posts. The houses seem to have been divided into rooms, one of 
which probably served as the kitchen. The letter was equipped with pot- 
rests, querns. storge-pits, etc. At Ahar, Jereo nira hearths with a 
unit of two or four cooking positions have been nun The former 
example was modo om a somre platform and decorcted with depressed 
chevrons. In both the cases, knobs were found on the inner walls to s 
support the pot kep& on the oven-mouth. AUGilund a clay-lined pit, 
‘whieh might hev: been used as an oven, has ses tests Single-mouthed 


clay hearths ard oblong or squat hearths, have been found at Pandu 


45 
Rajardhibi and Atranjikhera respectively. 


Tha black-end-red ware people practised agriculture, 
hunting and fishing for their Livelihood, Wo have not found any 
agricultural implement from the ehalealithic levels, but it seamna 


that eultivation ws known to them, The occurrence of quets, rubbers 


46 47 
ab Ahar and Gilund ond pounders at the former site may indicate a 


grinding activity, % maine of, charred rice have been found at Sonpur 


^ s .* 


" 
e 


w e 
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and Mahisadal. Husky, mixed with the clay ef some of the pottery op 


its impression on the lather have been found at different places, S.B, 
j Deo, after makinë a careful o»servations of the potteries from Ahar, hag: | 


i : $ A) | * 
| identified some kind of wheat and riee Be The impression of husk in 5^ (5 


e ve ucl N 
the pottery fragrznts found at Pancu Sajardhibi, were scientifically 
s i 


analyzed an'i they wore identified as those of cultivated paddy (oryza 
2 


5 A A 
Sativa L. Graminae ). Fresence of large vessels at various places and  * x 


2 paiaina: 


i E storage pits at Gilunl/ may go to suggest that grains were stored, 
| : Thus, it may be inferred 44 that cultivation of wheat and paddy was 
practised S Naydatulians Large number of animal and fish benes have 
; been found. at different sites in association with hunting and fishing 
tools. These evidences may go to prove that people were, non-vegtarianf 
Animals were donesticated, as the practice of cultivation and 
occurrence of humpe¢ terracotta bulls may go tò suggest. + 
Hunting was dons on a large scale. They used Boni bóne and E 
stone tools for this purpose. Copper axes of flat Bock less variety 
have been found at Moone "ute ed Bone tools have not been found: 


so far either at phar or Gilund, but other sites in the Gangetic valley, 


- 3 s 
particulerly in Bihar, Pese it has been found in a fairly food number 


which included arrow-heads of tanged an? socketed varieties. | 


Microlithic tools, a characteristic of central Indian Chalealithic 


cultures, have been found only in limited number. Whatever may be their 


quantity, most of them were probably used for hunting and the allied 


purposes. Evidences show th:t a few blades and fluted cores either of 


52 55 
chert or chalcedony, have been found at Ahar and Gilund. A few blades 


and points have also oceured a5 Sonpur and Chirand. More or less the 


game story has been repeated at other ziteg also. Tt continued -to be 


used even after the introduction of iron at Mahi 


dhib:. It may also b ; a 
occu uie n mentioned here the Oseurerce-ef stone sling~balis 


SA a : S c Uy a 4 1 
jat Gnd. ' They were also probably ust in hunting purposes, 


"ishing was also practised 


jadal and Pandy Rajar- 


; 38 most of the sites were situated 
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negr saver Denker A fish hook of copper has been_recovered from Pandu~ 


Rniardhibi, .Oriup has yielded a large number of fish-hooks (harpoons ) 


of bono. Menticn may also Se made here cf a few pieees of pum clay, 


ý found at Atranjikhera, which were probably used as net “ics Thus 


evidences go tc prave thet fishing was algo one of the main sources of 
Livelihood. It may also be mentioned here thet baskets en screens made 
of Tomis or bamboo, a practice still followed, might hove been used by 
the black-and-red ware people for fishing. 

It seems that the demand for terracotta figurines was not popular, 
as only a few examples have come to light so far. However, it may -e 
divided into two groups---- human and anjpal. Jn the first category, a 
torso ef male - figure, probably in a dancing pose, has e found at 
hu M Another solitary example of a Tena lenea with 
prominent breasts, hate come from Sriup. Among animal figurittes, a bull 
with a pyominent hump amd long bones, hag been found-at. deese Uum. 
Other specimens include a ram and stylized figures discover ed at the 
former site. At Chirendja broken bird has been found. 

The black~-and-red ware peoplo uséd different varietiés of ornaments. 
Terracotta and stone heads were very popular. Beads of the formar 
material were biconical, “lobular or areca-nut shaped. At fis. they 
bear incised decoro ie Other sites have yielded only plain varieties. 
Beads, made of scni-precious stones, have been found almost at all sites 
and materials incluced, carnelian, agate, chalcedony, quartz, crystal, 
c Beads made of steatite, feience and copper were rare. These 
beads must have been strung into different varieties of ee ced a 

The have 
practice even followed today. Copper rings were also used. ey be 
60 61 62 Aw Were 
found at Ahar, Atranjikhera and Pandu Rajardhibi, pes also used, 
65 , 64 
Bangleg made of copper, have been found at Ahar, omiup, Pandu Rajardhibi 
and of-bone at Mahisadal. Sonpur and Chirand haMeyielded copper wires , 
whieh were probably used for meking rings. Besifes, Mahisadal and Atranji- 
khera haygyielded bone combs, A few unique specimens for personel eoo 
ation have beon found at Pandu Rajardhibi, i.o, copper eye-pencils. 
We do not know chout their dresses,  "owever, Pes of the terracotta 


beads,referred to above, may he identified with spindle-yhorls, which 
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ogc 


Fi bear testimony to their'knowledge of spinning. Hence, it may be sugges~ 


EE 


ted that spinning and weaving was practised by the black-end-red ware 
people. 

Copper-smelting was p of the main industries of the period. It X & 

has been suggested that the copper was smelted at Ahar from the very 

; 66 


beginning as it is situated in the vicinity of ancient copper workings, 


This suggestion has been corroborated by the discovery of copper tools 


eee Praed: 
utr OPUS INT MERE ctn m ira o 


i E : and sheet. Further it may be strengthened by Hedge!s work on chalcoli- 


67. 
^ thic metallurgy. ' According to him, the neople in the Banas- Valley might 
ussel Khebri orgs as ..racment in Lxevmity potuern cf ore and arti- 


^ 


facts shows. It is not clear wnether copper Was smelted co other sites 
also as scientific examination of the objects has not been made, so far 
‘known. However, its rarity at other places may suggest that it was ze 
brought by the immigrants fron the Banas-Valley. 
Bone tool making industry was the back-bone of chalcolithic black- a 
- red ware people in the Gengetic-Valley. It mey be mentioned here 
that bone-tools in manufacturing stags, surpasses the number $f the fin- 
i ished tools at Sonpur, Chirand and Pandu Rajardhibi. Besidegits hardness 
and casy woxability, the use of bone was probably due to the rarity of 


copper. It appears thet bone was used as a substitute to copper in the 


S middle Gangetic-Vallev, Pzrticularly in Bihar. 


x 


We do not know about trade,but some inference may be drawn. The 
black-end- red ware has boon found in association with contexporary chal- 
i colithic cultures, characterized by Malwa and Jorwe weres. If it was 
imported there from the main centre, as Dr. Sankelia hag suggested: in | 
the case of its occurrence at eed we may say that there was a = 
trade relation with contemporary authors. Further » it may also be men- 


tioned that Malwa, Jorwe and lustrous Red ware of Rangpur fabric,have 
E 3 


been found in the Banas- Valley. For transport of men and,goods, wooden 


ud oe heve been used as terracotta wheels found at Prahladpur may 
suggest. It may also be mentioned that the use of copper was possiblo 

only in so fer as regular trade was organized, The tetrahedral, objects ? 
found at Mahisadal heve been identified ag wees If ^st we may 

suggest that there wes some kind of weight system. But meagre evidences 
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show that barter-systan was practised, The people had to exchange heme 
surplus products for metal, steatite, fai aes and other things of ioe 
terest. | 

The basis of their economy was, ofcourse, copper-smelting, cultiva- 
tion, bone-tool making, besides hunting and fishing. The large settle- 
ment must have included, in addition to primary producers, a variety ‘of 
full-time specialists. Metal-smelting and the use of wheel for manu- 
facturing pottery has been regardcd as evidences of specialization of 
labour. Th a nut-shell, two broad classes in society may be recognized, 
Firstly, agriculturists and collectors of food, and secondly, the full- 
time specialists such as potters and smiths. 

It has been suggested by archaeologists that the existence of chief- 
Scin~ ue nzy ^e infarruG if onc house in a settiement is conspicuous- 
iy rds If so, the larger house-units, made of mud-brick with a stone 
rubble foundation and of kiln- burnt bricks at Ahrr and Gilund respect- 
ively, may be identified with the houses of chiefs or group-leaders. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that in the present day bribal 
commumities and even in a small unit of a nomadic people, we may notice 
the presence of a chief. Hence, it may be suggested that there were 


some kind of chief st Gilund and Ahar. Perhaps, he was responsible for 


the safety of land and lives cf cattle and men. As a reward, he gets a 


In their leisure hours, people played with games, as terracotta 
gamesmen have been found et Gilund, which included variety of heads in- 
cluding one of EU The discovery of a male-figure, at Pandu Rajardhibi 
in a dencing pose anda sherd found at Gilund, showing the dancing- 
figure may testify to their knowledge of dancing. Probably they praoti- 
ged group-dance as was the case with other chaleolithic cultures. 

In the present stats of our knowledge, the superstitious customs 
and beliefs of the people cannot be made out precisely. Evidences 
regarding the disposal of decd are meagre and later in the life of the 
people . A few post-cranation pit-burials and large urns containing bone 


r 74 
and secondary hyman-burials wore practised. Evidences known so far may 
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suggest that the black-and- red ware people originally cremated their 


xy 


dead bodies. However the funerary-goods associated with these burials 


may suggest a believe in future life. Probably, bulls were regarded 


A 


sacred and may be considered to be a cult-object. Worship of mother- 
Goddess RO phallus was also practised by them. On the anoles it may be ; 
Someta that they were the worshippers of fertility-cult. Painted de=- 
signs on pottery representing antelopes and stylized figures may suggest 
: its association with some magic. It may be explained by the belief held 
by the hunters that by representing the animal pictorially, they were 
thus captured in advance by the power of magic. Further, some pottery 
shapes, reforred tc srlies, might have been usel for some ritualistic 
purposes. 
A study of the associated antiquities of the black- and red ware 


chalcolithic culture reveals th-t itg earliest coneentration and focus 


was in the Banas- Valley. Next area of attraction seems to be the middle A 


Gangetic-Valley, particularly Bihar, with certain differences. On the 


available data, two major variationg ---- the Banas- Valley proper with 


Ahar end Gilund, and the middle Gangetic- Valley with Chirand end Pandu 


Rajardhibi i the s in i 
j ibi, may be recognized on the strength of certain individualistic 


d : " 
eatures that were inherent or developed in these regions, but shared somo 


socio-economic level, However, a few differences may be noted here. 


The inhabitants of the Banas-Valley lived in houses made of reed or bam- 


boo screen, mud-bricks or kiln-burnt bricks. They nainly relicd upon 


copper-metallurgy, agriculture and hunving. Whereas in the letter zone 


people lived in the houses made of reed or bamboo screens only. The 


evidences for metal working are meagre though not wanting, Fishing and 


hunting was done on a larger scale as evidenced by the higher frequency 


of its tools. Bone tools were Manufactured and Played a dominant role 


in the econamy of the peorle. 


In the field of ceramic assemblage too, these differencos may be 


marked, In the Banas- Valloy, it shows e wide range both in fabric and 


decorative elements, Jn the Gangetic- Valley, we have not found cream 


slipped,Buff, Malus, Jorwe and other finer wares which um associated 
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Sr | with the vulture in the Banas- Valley. n the Gangetic Valley, afew 
their 
; new types, which have been mentioned earlier, were made. The bleck- 
38 burial 
ats and red ware, itself shows differences. In the Banas- Valley we find 
garded 


l limited types, mostly painted either on interior or exterior or both. 
mother- > q 
s : Whereas, in the latter zone, the frequency of painting decreased and 


(dt : A i 
iv may de confined on the inner side only. Further, a few new types were also 


ainted de- introduced in this fabric. Further, we do not know, how the people in 


may suggest the Banas- Valley, disposed their dead. Whereas, in the latter zone 


elief held E ,burial-custom has been noticed, though the evidences ere meagre. 
ey were b Inspite of these differences,they seem to have shered more or less 
e pottery f . equal 8ocio-econanic level. However, on the basis of these difference § 
tiulistic we may divide the chalcolithic Black-and-Red ware culture into two 

zones, western and eastern. It may be proposed thet tho former zene 
sa pare should be civ-istenzi as the Ahur Culture and the letter as the Gangetic- 
um or 3 1 Ahar culture with the type sites Ahar and Chirand respectively. The 
the middle 4 2 E dates supplied by the C- 14 determinations have moved that the former 

zone was inhabited earlier. 

On the 
In the black-and-red ware culture, we find small settlements, 

per with : 

when compared with those of Harappa culture. However, difference of 
nd Pandu : 

material remains and thickness of habitational strata and area covered 
dualistic 


by them may go to suggest atleast two types of settlement, i.o., rural 


shared somo a : : 
and urban, in the broder sense of the terms. Contrast in equipment 


E used by the urban population and that used by the rural people, is 
de " € | very sharp even today. It appears that pottery with basic yypes and 
-upon 8 poor cultural equipment found at Sonpur, Atranjikhera, Rajghat, Prah- 
ier zone | ladpur, etc., may represent small rural habitations of less skilled 
The | people. Whereas, Ahar, Gilund, Chirand and Pandu Rajardhibi, with 
hingiand 3 U^ their variety +f pottery fabrics and types aftong with other rich 
scenes auem assemblage, may be taken as main centres, inhabited by more 
it role | o advanced and skillcd craftsmen. These sites might have represented 
: | the urban settlements of the time. : 
ay be í In the pbesent stato of our knowledge, it is very difficult tot 
brie and, " ^ $ assign its authorship to any particular racial group, Firstly, due 
| cream j ' to the non-availability of hyman-burials excepting a few at Pandu 
elated 1 Rejardhibi and Sonpyur. Secsndly, the insufficiont researches in the 
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'field. However, two sets of theories payo been propounded. aires 

ing to one group, they were Dravidians, whereas in the opinion of ; 
another set of scholars they may be identified with the early wave 

of the Aryans. It is not possible to go into details here. However, | 
it may be humbly suggestec that anthropological, linguistic, vedic, > | 
Avssban snd Purenic evidences should also be taken into account 

along with the cultural contact with others. 

A study of the associated antiquities and their manifestations 
on the life of chalcolithic black-end-red ware people, shows that the 
culture was widely distributed. Its early concentration was in 

- the Banas- Valley, whereas in due course its focus shifted to the 
middle Gangetic-"alley, particularly in Bihar. The culture in 
the former zone may be named as the Ahar Culture and in the latter . 
as the Gangetic-Ahar Culture. Two types of settlement have been 


noticed, i.e., rural and urban. The basis of their economy was 


a 


copper- smelting, cultivation besides pottery-making, hunting and 
fishing. The whole society was divided into two main classes——— 
food producers or collectors ead full-time specialists. They were 
peace-loving, resided in small houses.and worshipped fertility 
cult, They existed for a long time. In a evolutionary process, 
with the advent of iron, the chalcolithic people evolved intc ən 


urban civilization. The evolutionary process and final develop- 


Iron tools and slags occured in a pre-N.D.P.—-cum post chalcoli- : <3 
thic black-and-red ware levels at Chirand and Sonpur. Now their 
economy was based on a firmer ground, "T iron. Its use gave 
then a new power and a now senso of security.  Aechaeological 
excavations have shown that with the advent of iron, the black-and 


red ware people muved in ĉi: erent directions and by the end of 


TETTE wi cabe "o 


E 


7th cent. E,C., jracticelly whole of India was unified,for the 


X 
ss 


\ 
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first time, by their hands. Excavations at the black-and-red ware 


sites have shown that in the 7th cent. B.C., the finel stage of 


their development took place i.e., the invention of a new ceramic 


Wir ad 


technology,known to nrcheeologists as tho ti.D.P. ware, 


, 
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POTTERIES IN THE BRAHMANIGAL LITERATURE 
(upto 2nd Century B.C) 


EMAS Panier 


The Brahmanical literature covers a long range of 
time and space. It starts some time roughly in the 16th Century 
B.C. and comes down to the 9th or 10th Cap tury A.D. or even later. 
This paper has, however, taken into account\the works which 
were composed till the second century: B.C. only. The difficulty 
in dealing with such works is quite obvious. The Brahmanical 
literature is of sacredotal nature. It deals more with sacri- 
fices PC rituals than with domestic problems. Even the 
Grihya sibi, which are expected to throw more Light (as 
their re show) upon the contemporary society and domestic 
problems, are much more religious in nature. We nu not 
therefore expect to get much material to build ae archaeolo- 
gical edifice from such works. As the Brahmanical works cover | i 
a long range of time erg were composed in different parts of Cu 
the country, it is naturally expected that we would get 
ous types and sizes of potteries mentioned therein. Here too, Jj 
E are sarro toii The potteries once mentioned in the Rigveda, 3 
Yajurveda or any other works are repeated in the same tune i 
without adding. anything new to them. To be more explicit, I 
would like to explain that the potteries referred to in the 
Rigvedic Samhita occur again and again the Brahmanas and 
Sutras, but we get no information about their shape, size anà 
colour. It is true some times new names of potteries are 
added, but nothing is said about their types. So we are not in 
a better position regarding the potteries of even later times. . 
The trouble liəs in the nature of the works itself as I have 


already stated. In the non-Brahmanical literature, especiall 


4n the Buddhist works, which are almost contemporary of later 
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2. 
manica literature, we find more graphic accounts of the 
jJ potteries than do we find here. 
The Brahmanical literature is almost silent about 
the technique and material 
Sometimes, but not frequently we find it mentioned that a 


best 
particular ware Was made of wood or clay. 


By the study of the Brahmanical literature, I have , 


| 
| 


1 
j * 
| 
H 
h 


been amic to collect some information regarding the potteries 
whicn I will discuss in this paper. If the potteries mentioned 
in tae literature could be identified with the potteries 
arscovdrod by the spades of archaeologists, we could have A 
known more about their utility and function in the society. But 
no step has been probably taken in this direction. Scholars of 
both the fields, literature and archaeology are moving on 

two parallel lines which can never meet. An archaeologist is 
sceptical about materials Tontina in the literature unless 


he finds out something from the womb of the earth. A man of 


literature relies tpom mot; upon literature and gives scant 


respect to archaeological fints. If gn archaeologi 
i y Ernd t wd. Schalax 290-06 sts and z 


Lijezheno work in unison, I think they 411 be able to throw 


5 more light upon the progress of humanity than they have done so 


far. Owing to paucity of time, I myself, hive not tried to 


identify the potteries mentioned in the Bralmanical literature 


with the potteries unearthed at different sit. 


The earliest Brahmanical literature, that is, the 
Rigveda refers to the Boece such as 


a r 3. E r4 

| Borah, Mama aud AN STA rs 
The Jühü is the regular name in the Rigveda and late: litera- 
ture. It was a to genshaped ladle in which butter was 
offered to the gods. The Darbi was also a kind of ladle but 


y nothing has been said about its shape and size in the Bitveda 


e * 
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s of which the potteries were made. “a 
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The Charu was a kind of kettle or pot dese the Rigvedic Period 


onwards. It had a lid called abhidhana and hook by which it 
.coutd be: hung over fire. The authors of the Vedic Index 

: explain that it was made of bronze ow iron. We have to think 
1f the people of the Rigvedic period had learnt the art of 
procuring iron. As Charu was used on sacrifical occasions (we 
do not know if it were an ordinary vessel used for domestic 
purposes) I think it was made of clay, because clay vessels 
were deemed more pure than bronze or iron. 

The most famous pottery of the Rigvedic period was 
Dronakalasa. We all have heard of this vessel. It was a jar 
meant to store soma juice. It was probably made of wood. me 
pat tanwe os Srauta Sutra explains the Dro onakalaóa "Drondierity 
Kalaso dronakalasah". It appears that the dronakalasa had a 
slanting mouth like 'dona' of our days. If vessel could be 
made so artistically as to have slanting shape or mouth, I 
think it was made of clay rather than wood. The wood craft 
was not so perfect in those days. A Rigvedic hymn refers to a 
pottery called Titauna. The Nirukta states that it has many small 
holes and anything put into it for dressing spread»in the whole 
pottery. Dr. Satya Prakash rightly compares it with sieve 
as the hymn indicates. 

Another iom verse refers to Upasechani which 
was a spoon or cup to pour down something. I think both these 
potteries were made of clay. 

The period of the Yojurveda shows an advanced stage 
of Vedic sacrifices and rituals. Naturally we come across 
more varities of potteries in the Yajurveda Samhita. A few 
hymns of the Yajurveda give a list of vessels and utensils 


12 
to be used in the sacrifices. A verse states " € wA JR. 


gi TdÀ RACE peor uw? Dro eot oa e HTqyTY 


We pind es the names of varities of pottery such as Sru (cup) 


. Digitization: eGangotri. — 


4, 
5 / 
Chamas (spoon), Gap (not clear), Drona Kalasa and Adhisavan, 
ome 3: SM 
(grinding stone). Another verse SP aks e£ / ae of GEN 
m T >: > < AA our 
Pe rag or «or A TE 1 aris 


i aQ y fy 
E Core we find utensils like Sata (basket), Kumbji (Jar), 


Sthali (a cooking vessel,- pe haps Batalohi of our time). At x | 
another place in the same veda, we find two new varieties of 
pottery, they are Chapya and Graha. We have no idea about the | 
shape and size of the aforesaid potteries. Dr. Satya Prakash "2 
in his " Qatar Aare apa Ed 

states that Chamas was used as spoon. Prof. Kdgth and Macdonell 

in the Vedic Index state that Chamasa denotes a drinking vessel 
usually employed for holding soma at the sacrifice. It is.  ' ^w 
frequently mentioned from the Rigveda onwards. It was made of 


: 15 
wood. The Satapatha Brahmana clearly states that Chamasowas 


made of Audumbara wood..From the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, we = 
learn that Vayavya was a kind of soma vessel. The Chapya was e 


a kind of dish for eatables and Graha was something like 
scissor to catch utensils. It is pertinent tothink that it was 
Bade of wood. Besides these, we find a number of pots in the 
pojunveda known as 344 abe Gre, " TA Gia E. 
Adhavanitha was a kind of vessel in which soma plant was boiled, 
churned and filtered. Pinvana was a bowl meant for milking 


purposes. It was made of clay and was like a deep bowl in 


shape. E a 
/ 18 = | 
The Satapatha Brahmana gives detailed information | 


regarding the use and technique of manufacturing the Mahavira- 
patra. It was made of clay. The clay was mixed with water and 


| 
] 
it was again mixed with soft soil of ant's hill Corea us ara ) 
The S.B. further states that it was placed on a mound ( cal) 
j 
1 
1 
| 
$ 
1 


` We think it was turned into a mound and then the pot was made. 


The upper portion of the pot was elongated given the shape of 


a nose, three angulas in length. It was one Prodesa in height. 
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5. 

It was more probably a lipped pot. 

a O attarvaveda refers to pots made of clay baked 
or unbaked. Sometimes pots were baked to the extent that they ; 
became blue and red (Neel-Lohita). This hymn of the MOTS 
veda, I think, gives some hint to the art of firing potteries. 
The Atharva Vedic people seem to be well acquainted with the 
art of inverted firing, so that they could produce Neel-Lohit 
Wares that is, blue-and-red ware oT more probably black-and- 
red ware which tallies with the Atharva Vedic period. 

The AX d adds some new names to the list of 

potteries already discussed. This type of pottery was SUTA 
(stirur). Its main function was to remove the cooked grain. 


The Darbi referred to in the Rigveda was used as a spoon 
2L 


big and deep enough to distribute cooked food in the Atharva- 
vedic period TIME Gorm Za: ) STi "think they were 
made of wood. 

When we cone to the period of the Satapatha Brahmana , 
In this period 


we find a more graphic description of potteries. 


greater degree of sanctity was used to the potteries made of 


22 
for it is stated that oblation of ghee may be poured 


2 
a clay pot. We find new potteries such as Aspatra (drinking 
24 


a few vessel having mouths 


clay, 
with 
vessel) , Pitura or P4fchüpatra, 
Kanishthapatra, 
e like. We have no 


2 
on both ends, D TEE Suyisthapatra, 


uphüsW, Antayani, Agrayanapatra and th 
on about the shape, size and colour o 
of drinking vessel like glass. It is also q 
) which had nine or n 


informati f these potteries. i 


Áspatra was a kind 
called Juhi. There was a kind of jar ( 


0 —- ; 
Bunired holes ( KT4 lag cui ELTE RE This type of į 
t to be used in sacrifices only. It was filled 


jar was mean 
over Anavaniya fire. The Parisruta 


è 


with Parigruta and hung 


leaked into the fire drop by drop. 
y unearthed from the differe 


This was probably the 


t strata belongin to. 
perforated ja p asa ging a 
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the same period. 

The Sütras, especially, the Kalpa Sütras and the 
Srauta sisse mention a large number of potteries all to be 
used on the occasion of sacrifices or rituals. Most of the 
pots are reforred to ihe Samhitas and Brahmanas. Only a 
few are new ones and sometimes adjectional terms have been 


used for them. Like the Samhitas and Brahmanas, the Sutras 


are silent about the shape, Size and colour of the potteries 


If, sometimes, we come across such description, it is by 


chance and:casual. The Kalpa Sutras Ely to I like 


SUNA, LU g y PET, Tae an | 


ea 3 

of ae mers Was a ee L 

i adle with which Agnihotra 
was offered Dhruf!a was a big sacrificial ladle, Kapala 
was a kind of dish. Some references to the potteries in the 
Kalpa Sütras Suggest, to some .extent, the classification of 
pottaries meant for the different section of the scoeity. 
Prasitaharana was a kind of vessel into which the sacrificial 


food 
od belonging to Brahmanas Was placed. Ajyasthali meant 
cooking Pots, 


Meant for gods. 


not been discussed M OV : 
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36. Ap Srauta Sutra XII. 1.11 


Wo 


P CORN 
It is for the first time in the Srauta Sutras that . 

one findssome indication regarding the painted potteries. 
plates named above was soma vessel which had paintings of 


the udder of goats ( 9d H RE fad 


had an elongated spout ‘through which soma was Ponpa into tee 7 
fire (f P ud vue TT AIT Imn ERA dy. s 7 
Though it is not easy, yet we can try to identify this vessel 
with the spouted wares unearthed from different sites of the 
country. Ajyagraha was a ladle full of clarified butter.. 

Artapatra was a kind of vessel meant for churing. Dadhigrahya- 
pata was obviously meant for curd. It was made of Aud 


wood. Doe sare and Dohana were milk-pails. 
I 


$ eus ). This vessel 


mbe 
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years had led to the discovery of numerous ceramic-Ware types 
Some of these &re apparently local and some have wide aistri- - 


bution. Different interpretations” regardini 


-SOME -PROBEEMS ._QIOLENT INDIAN. POTTERIES 
BY T 
| Dr. B. Pe Sinha. "Um 


hechaeo log ical excavations and explorations in recent 


g the authors of 


rs 
these wares, the probable lines of their àxtension and thelr ai 


ite “hnonology have ben put forward. It was 


relative -n7 abso 


therefore felt that the time has come when an up-to-date sto- 


ck ofthe position be taken and problems relating to the an= 


cient Indian potteries be discussed and tackled by scholars f 


from difierent angles ina concentrated and Gvierative 


anoistoos.dsofotetis DIESE OD '4ts$ kind to fov» pc 


S way. Tut S 
: one of the many source 'se-materials of onm ancient 


Aud 


Guyton OF 
material cu&tures It is rightly held thet the Indian culture 
is synthetic in character and there is unity jn diversity. 
The stucy of he evolution of ancient Indian jottery, the 
different charactertistie shapes of anci- P 


examination cf t 
a comparative evaluation of the technique foll- 


ent pots, anc & 
for such anciert period for 


the 


owed in different places ower 


which literary and monument al evidences are ex remely meagre, 
have also led to the same conclusion that the indian cultural 
scene even from the view point of ceramic histcry is also $ 


mosaic in character - different pieces are weaved into a 


a 


picture. 


varigated colour ful 
^ 
cific problems that Lave been 


Coming to some spe 
engaging the attention of the archaeologist? ané historians a E | 
of later would only mention a few. India's "iterary heritage  — 
put unfortunately 


is extremely rich, | 
oars no absolute dates about i.9 compostion, e 


most cf our ancient = 


literature b 


to lay some bricks for bridging the gap, no doubt, but the 
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, = 95 | 

| 3 ind'one has to guess about their dates by reference to their E 

en = t d 

i Hj 

; style, stray references to historical events corroborated by | | 

? : | 

l i have tried E 

! non-literary evidences. Epigraphy and njmismatics ha i 


problem is still challenging. What material culture assemb- y 


pu 


lage should be corelated with specific periods and peoples 


known from literary traditions. What pottery can be associated 
ds the Vedic Aryans ? What material culture unearthed can ¢ 
a l f . be related to the Epic period ? Can we attribute - some po- 
. ttery types to the Asurs, Dasyus, and Panis of our litera- 
ture ? Often some historians in despair declare that our li- 
terary traditions stored in the Puranas and the Epic are ° 
mere flights of imagination of our brilliant dreamer poets, 
While we must concede that condtions in India and Western 
Asia and Egypt differ but still some of us like Schlimann & 
should start with the blind faith and following the traditions y 5x 
that have so Powerfully moulded our life and thought for 


thousands of years discoverfour ancient Troys - Ayodhya ,Hasti- 


napur’y Dwarka, Indraprastha, and the like. Some work in this 


direction has already begun but still we are literally in the 
stage of gathering pebbles on the sea 


“Shore. Only a fringe of 
the vast end sacro 


d task has been touched, 


Since 1921, Harappa culture was regarded as the most 
ancient culture. Put now we have Kalibanga. Kot-Digi and Amri « 
What is the relation between them ? Is Kalibanga ware 


the same as Amri? 


Wares, 


——— 


Probably not. And thus we have in Sindh Raj- 


asthan two distinct cultures Superseded by the Harappan, Can a 


eoherent explanation be given to this Phenomenon ? Then c 


oming 
to the Harappan Ware. 


Its extent as is Well known is much 


' widespread now, Western U, 

| 10W , P. to the Punjab, and down to Gujrat, 
Harrapan ware has raised Many problems 

E A 


Was it indigenous or 
foreign ? Has it evolved from Kalibanga. 


What is its relation 


E] 
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tS 
with the painted ceramics in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 


| '" © V and Mesopotamia ? In a paper contributed to the journal of 
| the Bihar Research Society in 1960 I had tried to indicate T2 
the similarity between some characteristic painted designs | 
and technique of the Harapan pottery with the Halafian and 
Arpachiyan or Samarra. It is rather not easy to explain a 

| - whole series of identical or very similar potteries observed 
on vases of different countries as absolutely un-related. 
Some of the painted designs such as the Fish-scale pattern, 
interesting-circles, four-petaled rosette and mulitirayed 
sun-motif are found almost in identical representations in 
Harappan and Halafian wares. The use of Reserved-slip, Knobed 
ware, particular types of pottery stoppers point to connect- 
ion' between the Harappan and the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr Wares. 
However there is a large gap between the chronology assigned 
to Halaf, Samarra, Uruk, Susa-I and Hissar. Harappan in Indi- 
d an sub-contienent. Carbon-14 dates do not go beyond 2600 B.C. 
for the Harappan. Then often the painted designs of Harappan 
and Halafian are not met with in the intervening regions. 

And then the discovery of Black-and-Red Ware in many 
sites in North India has raised a series of knotty problems. 
Black-and-Red Ware is found with the Harappan at Lothal. It 
is found in both white-painted and plain types in “har and 
Guilind. It is found in Navada-Toli and.Maheshwar. It has been 
reported from vy, and from Bengal at Pandurajdhippi. In 
‘Bihar both at Chirand and Sonepur it is found at the lowest 
occupational layer. In Chirand a few white-painted black-and- 
| yed ware in few pieces were also found wihch in tedhnique and 
quality resembles Ahar types. A white painted black-and-red 
‘ware qpouted sherd has been found at Oriup in East Bihar. It 
has been found at Atranjit Khera in occupational layer foll- 
owing Ochre-washed were and is succeeded by the P.G.W. It has 
boen found in Rajghat again at the lowest occupational level. 
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PUB clean that Blackcand«Red ware As ee ae | 


Who were the people who used this ware? 


buted ceramic culture. 
t be just a localised group. | 
Aligarh Session of the, Indian History Cong- ii 


| I had suggested in & a 
: . They can no | 


paper read at the 


= 
= 


me to India : 
ress in 1959 that a branch of the Aryans who ca ERI 


across the sea to Gujrat were responsible for this pottery. | Ra 


i $ The fact that the Aryans. came: in numerous waves is attested to 


ature. In historical times the Sakas came 


-by the Vedic liter 
fromtwo directions - one through the N.W.F. passes and the 
other across the sea to Sindh, Malwa, and Gujrat. In Bihar 
archaeologically they formed the earliest settled groups. Can 
they «e identified with the Vratyas who were earlier Aryans. 
who in contact with non-Aryans had given up their religious 
traditions and even modified their: speech, and that is wires | 
fallen brothern they could be taken. back after undergoing 9... 

mI iostory rites. The Vedic and Puranic;liberature co con- 


tain definite allusions to some Aryan tribes siding vith non- 


Aryans against other Aryan tribes. Lothal finds do corroborate 


co-existence of the two peoples - Harappan and Aryan. But I am 


aware of the difficulties of this solution. What was the dir= | 
ection of the migration of these early Black-and-Red people»? 
We have numerous C-14 datings for this culture. On the basis | 
of this Agrawal suggests that from Central India this group 
went ® east ward following a narrow Strip to Bengal and then | 
turned east and came to Bihar and then eastern U.P. But from s | 
Chirand while we have a date in 9th century B.C., we also 1 
have 1600 B.C., from a pit-material dug from the lowest Black- |. 
and-Red ware strata. Historically also the route of migration -E 
has generally been from west to east, But if the Black-and--Redq 
| | ware people Were co-existing at Lothal with the Harappan, which 
x was bxtensively spread in Rajasthan, why we do not have Black- 
and-Red ware in Kalibanga and other Harappan sites with the 
Harappan Ware ? At Ghi rand in Bihar we foupd at the lowest 


occupational layer crude Black-and-Red ware with copper and 


F e 


ES i . . 
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ware. This is significant. Iron is not found at ? Abranjit 


might settle the point as to the source of Iron for tfe PGW 
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microliths, but in period IB we find iron with Black-and-Red 


Khera with Black-and-4Red ware. Iron has, been found with PGW 
at Hastinapur and Atranjit-Khera. From where and when did ; 
Iron technology begin in India ?.We know that iron was first 
developed in the Iron-region 6f the Hittite land in anatolies 
The PGW people might have brought the knowledge of iron from 
outside. But i$ is only thorough examination of iron in PGW 
layer and. the Black-and-Red ware level respectively which 


people. We know that Bihar and Orissa have iron mines which 
have a long history of exploitation. t 

The Ochre-washed pottery is another engima « It is 
found in Atranjit-Kheda in layer anterier to the Black-and- 
Bod Ware. But is is found only in small quantity and that al- 
so in sparse distribution. It had been suggested that the 
Ochre washed ware should be associated with the copper-hoard 
people of the U.P. However more reliable archaeological sett- 
ing is required to support this thesis. In the Patna Museum 
we have numerous copper objects found from different hoards. 
But their archaeological setting 4s not known. What is the 
connection, if any, between the copper-hoards of Bihar and 
U.P. and again a Chemico-Geological comparative analysis of 
the material may throw light on the source of the copper. 

The painted Grey ware has been much talked about 
pottery. It certainly flourished between 1100-800 B.C. Pa 
continued later with N.B.P. Except for soma degenerated ftom 
in Kausambi and a few sherds inVaisali, X is not found in 
Eastern U.P. and Bihar or Bengal. It has not been reported 
from the West Punjab, but I am told that a few sherds were 
found in Sindh. It it was the Aryan-pottery then it should 


have been found with the Harappan, if co-existence of the two 
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y should have closely 


P 
OVE 
E | ‘peoples is to accepted, and certainl 


followed Harappan, but i is not so. The problem needs xag 


"more thorough investigation. 
The N.B.P. is the prince amogg pobteries in India, 


ERSTE 


FNS 


uw 


B.C. In Chirand and Sonepur,it is » 


— 


Its chronology iS 700=20° 


found in association yith the later layers of the Black-and- 


| | red ware. It is found (ábuziance in Bihar. In any important 
historical place and near zounds one can pick up B.B.P, in 
different hues. From Sonepur and Oriup,we have beautiful pi- 
eces. It is obvious then that this region was the home of 


this ceramic industry, Ly mi ght have spread from here with 


Budahlist and Jain missonaries and with the political expand 

ion of Magadha. This pettery was definitely aristocratic and 

could not have been used by the commpn people. Who were the 

people who inüroduced i$; ? Was it the remült of evolution o 
Grey Ware and black-slippei ware ? Yr was it introduced by some P 
distinct group of people ? 


5 


Then we have many wares which have generall-y local 


distribution. Ve have Cemebry H, Jiukar, Jhangar, Malwa-Jorwe 
to name a few. Their compasativa study is a great desideratum. 
Another problem is the foreign influcnce on Indian 


pottery of foreien intrusich in th« Indian scene. Wheat is 


the relstion between the central apl North Indian Black-and- 


Bei Ware’ ini the Megalithic were of'South India ? How to 


explain the great gap in tire sequeice ? Then can it be related | 


t 
to the Badaran (Egypt) Black-ani-Reå Ware or Black-topped Ware ? 


If so, what is the route of the misr.tion into Inlia ? How to > hi 


bridg a i ; 
riige the chasm in time ani space ? jome have suggested Ira- 


nian intrusion in tho Chaltolithic potery assemblage in 


Central Inia. Can this bo substantiatd oas 
other Ch 


avations of 
aleolithie sites in North Injir ? Why Black-on-Red is 


conspicuous by its absence in the ie Valley, while other 
a s ë 


a 
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wares of Central Intia are founi here ? Fortunately, we 
definite proofs of Romen potteries in the Deccan. Was North - 
In!ia sealed to this influence ? Iniia's contacts with the 
Western Asia Greec and Rome extend to many millennia B.C. 4 
Shouli we not have some evidence of these in pottery types ? 
This leads us to an aspect of Indian pottery which has “not beent 
given due attention. It is the comparative study of the evolut | 
-tion of distinct pottery-forms and their distribution in 
Iniia in stratigraphic sequence, ani then an attempt to 
connect these with the evolution or distribution of the 
distinct forms or shappes of the pots in West Asia. This 
help, in the solution of the problem of Cultural diffusion. 
Pottery is only one of the aspects of material z 
culture, though.a very important one. We have to stuły the f: 
associated wares and other material finds related to a 
distinct ceramic culture to have an integrated picture of 
cultural development of any region. It may be that an [ 
excellence in ceramic industry haa its counter part in other 
aspects of material culture. But it may be thet with the 
development of metal technology, pottery began to lose its 
prominence and degenerate. The Classical writers while 
mention rapturod$ly of the golden vessels and palanquins of 
Candragupta Maurya, make no ment ion of even beautiful lustr- 
ous N.B.P. which was in a floumshing state at this time. E 
Kautilya refers to potteries and earthen pots ezsually. Did 
ee art lose patronage of the royalty, nobility and 
the elite in general ? It became the poor men's possession 
mainly. But could the rich despense with the pottery ? If in 
roli^ious rites,topper vessels are still regarded pure 
(Pavitra), did not he earthen pots in treditional socioty 
liko the Intian repain their importance, as to-day, in the 
past. Then why the deterioration ? What was the relationship 
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LL 
with the development in metallurgy and ceramics ? Whether 
earthen vessels were proto-types of the copper vessels 


or vice-versa. What are the pottery forms, shapes end Sizes E 
Way 


which are not found in copper or iron or bronze vessel- 3 
; z T | 

assemblage or vice-ceraa ? Again a history of ceramic » 
technology in India is to be attempted at. | 
rf 


These are some of the problems which have arisen 


in my mind casually. I have not attempted a scholarly i 


discussion of those issues. I am aware that I am not quite 
competent to do this. I have pleaded before you the doubts 
and questions what arise in the mind of curious dabblers in 
archaeology like €, and I have plead before k you, experts 
in the field, some of my ideas, which might appear naive 
to you, with the full hope that this seminar will help in 
eani some of these doubts and answer some of the 
questions. It is obvious that in the seminar lasting for y 
pr more than 20 hours, all aspects of pottery may not 
receive due share of attention. There is not, end should 


not be : 
o e an attempt at general consensus in sghħolarly pursuits 


Di ds. 
ifferent heads are free to hold different opinions. But I 


am sure th: i : i 
e that we will be immensel profitted by the discu i 
i y ssions 


in the seminar. 


X 
e 
LJ 
e 
e 
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SPOUTED VESSELS IN INDIA 
By 
Dr. R.C. Prasad Singh 


1 ; 
According to Prof. Childe, "The preparation & 
Storage of cereal food may be s to have put a premium 
Sippo os ect. 
upon vessels which would at once stand heat & hold liquids. A 
universal feature of the neolithic communities seem to have 


been the manufacture of pots. Pottery may indeed have been 


discovered before the rise of the fooå producing: economy. 

It might have originated in the accidental burning of a basket 
plastered with clay to make it water tight. A couple of small 
fragments allegedly found in the Old Stone Age layer in 
Kenya’ suggest this possibility. But it is only in neolithic 
times that pot making is attested on a large scale, ‘heolithic 


site is generally strewn with fragments of broken pottery". 


Like other countries Bae of pottery would have 
started durchs the Neolithic age ue India. Lower neolithic 
people of Pikithal, EX Brahmgiri & others were 
quite content of the potteries produced simply. But with the 
advance of the time elaborate forms of potteries were made. 


Amongst these elaborate forms we have the spout ed vessels. 


.It may be questioned what led people to introduce 
spouted vessels in the upper Neolithic age ? The question 
may be explained by saying that the lower Neolithic people 
were responsible for the introduction of new economy. 
Besides a vast tract of arable land producing cereals, they 
had a large number of wild faunas to supplement their food. 
So they had not had anything to worry for thoir food. But 
the cultivation of cereals in the same plot of land and 


have led to the shoxtage of food supply. The shortage of food 
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supply caused worry to the upper neolithic people of India, | 
They sought the help of the spirits of their ancestors to whom 
the nature was so bountiful. The Ionduneptoltere may have m 
advised their people to offer A the Divine beings ? 3 
and their ancestors. People out of fear would have agreed | 

E: | to the suggestion of the fortune-tellers & decided to offer 
libation to the divine beings and their ancestors who being 
pleased could supply them food in any quantity. Since they 
were in distress, they had to observe economy in their 


offerings which may have resulted into the making of spouts and 


their luting in the vessels out of which libation had to be 


poured. 


It may be questioned whether these spouts are 
purely of Indian origin or have they come from the west ? E 
Spouted vessels have been reported from Tape Gawra, Susa, 
Giyan, Hissar, Sialk and other Mesopotamian sites in an 
earlier context than the Indian sites. They &re dated in the 
Late Uruk age which according to Prof. ee ee 
3200 B.C. But the iain sites yeilding spouted vessels do not à 


£o earlier than the 2000 B.C. Thus we find a gap of nearly one 
thousand years. Like Mesopotamian Neolithic spouted vessels. 
Indian vessels are also made of grey ware. Thus it is not , 
only the shape but the Mesopotamian.ware as well which were 
inion coito India. Hence the ground is set for diffusionist 


to suggest some sort of prehistoric migration from Mesopotamia 


t 
| 


to India as has been done by Allohin and in course of this 
migration spouted vessels may have come to India. Their 
arguments may be Burensphonos pa the pecumancen of the 
gpouted o vessels at prestan, Nal, Jhanjhmer, Brahmgiri, 
"m. Tekkalkota & um When we make a 
comparative study of the vessels found .fmom Mesopotamia and 
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India we find following differences (1) spouts from sicik 

and other sites are beak like (2) Mesopotamian spouts are 
thicker at the base while they are taper at the top and 

(3) spouts on the Mesopotamian vessels are luted obliquely 

in ` between the neck and the shoulder (4). spouted vessels 
from Susa, Hissar and others have shorter necks. While spouts 
from Indian sites Save one from Jorwa are cylindical, they 

are luted either on or below the shoulder. They Goes on long 
necked jar as well AG on flared vessels. Artistically 
Mesopotamian spouts are neater and have better finish than the 
Indian spouts which are crude and give pretty dull appearance. 
Hence when talking about cultural diffusion, one has to be 
critical like sankaria If the diffusion theory is to be 
accepted, above mentioned differenced, between the Mesopotamd ea. 
and Indian vessels mako ds think that the forces of Indiani- 
Edo had been quite active and hence the vessels had to 


undergo quite a number of changes. . 


Spouts are being luted on vessels, basins and 


bowls. Vessels coming from Brahmagiri, Nagarjunakonda, 


Piklihal, Tekkalkola, Nevasa, Pimpaldar and others have 


flared mouth while some of the vessels from Nevasa are long 
necked. A few vessels from Tekkalkota have blunt carination 
and saggered base. Spouted vessels coming from Nal have 


handle attached with the two ends of the mouth of the vessel. 


Long necked spouted vessels are peculiar to worse 
Wide mouthed vessels from Navasa and Pimpaldar are similar 
and appear to belong to one cultural g roup.Spouted vessels 
from Nagarjunikonda and Brahmagiri have close resemblance, 


while the spouted vessel with carimation and sagger base from 
15 


Tekkalkota stands isolated. Same is the case with finds from 


Nal. thus on the typological basis it can be suggested that 
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parts of the Indian sub-continent. 


Spouts on these vessels are either cylindrical or 
16 


concave. Nal specimens are of funnel sheped. All these 


spouts are hand made end have been luted with the vessel 


whem they were wet. After the spout has been luted, a hole 


has been punched at the joint in order to pour liquid from thg 
vessels. Spouts from Tekkalkota, Nagarjunikonda and other 


sites are smaller but whom we come down to Novase Me find 


19 -É 
that spout are higher. At times they are in the line of the 


mouth of the vessel. 


Spouted vessels from Tekkalkota, Nevasa ``“ and 
Pinpaldar are painted. Tekkalkota speciman retains the 
traces of prefiring painting. While paintings on Nevasa and 
Pimpaldar specimen belong to post-firing stage. They have 
been executed in black plement over red background. Paintings 
include animal designs such as deer, dogs etc. Triangles 
and similar other geometrical designs are also found. 

Other spouted potteries include cups, bowls and 
basins. Basin with cut spouts have been found from Gilund. 
Spouted eas known as channel spouted cups have been collected 
from Navadatoli and Diamabad while bowls with pete 
anouta have been found from SORS. Tekkalkota, : 


Mohanjodaro, Nevasa and Diamabad. In cas®sof anel spouts 


' we find that the spouts are being made by pinching technique 


but majority of the bowls have spouts being luted to them. 
Like others, these spouts are made separately and luted into 
the bowls. They have been luted either obliquely -on the 
shoulders or they luted parallel to the mouth of the bowls. 
These spouts are generally cylindrical in shape but the 
specimen collected from Oriyap deserve special attention. It 


is concave shape and at its top end we find the spout going 


* 


D 
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Sovnvames Moe luted os have pereo cuo 
Brahmgiri, due Tekalkota, Chandoli and Diamabad 
while spouts Ell. oen mouth of me bowls have been 
found from Piklihal, Tekalkota and Mohanjodaro. Reporting 

his find from Mohanjodaro Sir John Marshall Gberved "A vessel 
very similar in shape is known from Nubia (in) A cairn in the 
Kurnool district of Madras, Mr. Longhurst found a vessel very 
like the one under discussion and a gold feeding cup from 

the grave of Queen Shab-ad at Ur is made on the same line, 
Further, afield we have another comparison in the shape of a 
spouted feeding cup from Anau and lastly an almost identical 
cup to the one found at Mohanjodaro is known from the Italian 
Bronze Age but is said to be a lanp". Thus a close study of 
the bowl vith spout parallel to the mouth suggest. a fairly wide 
distribution and they may represent a diffusion of culture 
possibly coming from the Middle East. 

At times these bowls are painted. They have been 
painted in black pigment over red background. The painting 
include geome:;ric "T such as triangles, squares, 
lozenges etc. hatched filled or otherwise and oblique, 
vertical or horizental lines, non-geometric patterns such as 
hooks, loops, festoons etc. Animals such as dogs, goats etc. 


are drawn in a conventional manner. 


Making of the spouted vessel does not end with 
Neolithic-cholcolithie phase in India. They have been found from 
Phase I & II at UE They have been found in the 6th century 
B.C. context at un A rubbish pit belonging to Sunga- 
Kusana age at Chandrakatugarh has yeilàed several spouted 
potteries. Potteries renging between 5th to 8th century AD. 
at de contain sevezal specimen of spouted vessels. 
Spouted vessols sometimes with handles have been found 1 
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44 3 
associated with the Eco Sr period V at Hastinapur. a 


| Spouted vessel with groyings belonging to Oiseau s aro 
45 | 


reported from Kunnatur. The Satvahana level at re, l 


has given several spouted vessels when we send the Bahmani 
Elevels at Brahmpuri and other scuth Indian sites and Muslim | 
levels in Northern India, spouted vessels become quite common. 3 


a 
When Bruce Foote-collected the spouted bowl for 


the first time at Patpad, he called it milk bowl. Sir John 
oneal reporting his finds from Mohenjodaro calls them 

feeding cup. According to pace metal variety of spouted 

bowls are very ‘commonly usea for serving Sambhar in South 

India. On the basis of the statements made by these scholars 

it may be adduced that they were used for serving liquid food 

to the people. When India was facing hardships during the ? 
Neolithic-chalcolithic age, Indians may have int roduced 
them as a household gadget to step the wastage of liquid . 


food and thus to maintain greater economy which was possibly 
the need of the time. 

25 With regard to the use of the spouted vessels Mr. 
Goddard has suggested that these were used to pour libations 

into the mouth of the dead. Prof. Wheels? has cautioned nien ) x 
pupils in accepting such interpretation. According to acid | 
these vessels may have been used as cooking vessels. But cook ingil 
into the long necked vessel is an impossibility. Flared mouthed — 


vessels may be used for cooking but it would be ext remely 


difficult to control Steam in such Vessels which boil the 
substance kept into it. At the same time none of these vessels 
with soots or the remains of the cereal food haye been found. 
Hence, his interpretation of the vessel does not appear quite 


plausible. 


s 


s * 
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„According to the text Verdhani is tied around the neck of t 
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Bengali script refers to vardhani-vessel with spout E UD 


The vessel is used in the Catus Sastipada Vástu idees m 


pitcher used as Kalasa. Another reference from the sane 
suggests that water should be poured into specially dug dit 2 


in order to check the auspiciousness of the land under 


and pouring of water through them suggest religious function me 


55 ; 
Taa word pranali standing for spouted vessel occurs 


in the Srauté-Siira and through these pranalis Soma used to | m 
be d to the gods in the vedic sacrifices. Modern — | 


Kamandalu (vessel with a spout ‘used by the Brahmins and 


‘ascetics for offering libations to the divine beings, are : 
nothing but the metal immitation of the spouted vessels found 
from Nal. Hence it become obvious that these vessels were used — 


for ritualistic ends and not for cooking and other purposes. =~ 


mere coming to the close of our study we find that 
spouted vessels wore introduced during the upper neolithic 2 


age in Indie. In case they came from abroad, they had to be - 


Indianized in the Indian sub-continent and after being 


Indianized they were used for religious ends. While tne | : 


spouted bowls may have been used as house hold gadget E 1 


maintaining economy in the day to day life of the Indian | LR 
people » 


a EET 
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INDIAN ARCHAROLOGY | 
by 


Purshottam Singh 
Banaras Hindu University. 


have been termed 'black-and-ware!, Till the end of sixti 


| 
4 
| 
i 


XIII j Rajasthan with the type-site of Ahar and the other known 


was qu'ckij recognised and its implications were discussed 
1 i 

in a symposium held by the ‘archaeological Survey of X 

Dom Since then, the nc was > Novdewed by Subbercentat 


> another ware technically coming under this nomeclature has 
| 
i 


been discovered in a Chalcolithic assemblage in Eastern 


ei 


dia | ; Besides, a black-and-rsd ware has been found associated 


Le the earliest habitation. in the Gangetic plaind and stil: 


in the light of this new material. 
To date, ceramic industries with the. 
'black-and-red ware' have been re 


contexts: 


. Digitization: eGangotri. 


c pe 

1. A kind of black-and-red ware associated with the 1 
‘Harappan sites of Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch. | 
2. The Chalcolithic white-painted black-and-req Ware | 


-ofk the Banas valley (south-eastern Rajasthan) with the troe, 


site ofAhar (However, recent excavation by Sankalia has pro. 
ved that this ceramic industry is not associated with micro. 
liths and the cułture represented here may be better termoq 1 
'copper-áge culture!) This ceramics has alsobeen akse found I 


although in limited quantity from Central India and extends 


. as far south as Chandoli near Poona. 


: 8. A white painted black-and-red ware found from ore. > 
Painted Grey Ware/ Pre-N4B.P. levels in U.P. and Bihar and 
associated with the megalithic folk of the Vindhyan range. 

4. h white-painted Chalcolithic black-and-red ware ^ a 
recently discovered in eastern India with the type-site of m 
Pandu Rajar Dhibi, 

9. An early:Historical black-and-red ware found en 
central and western Indian sites, 

6. The now-famous Megalithic black-and-red ware of 
South India. 

Ine Chalcolithic Black-and-Red Wares (Ahar Fabric): 

This ceramics was first discovered from Ghar ,situated | 
on the river of the same name, a tributary ofthe Banas. The 1 
proto-historic remains at this Site are represented by an | 
occupational deposit of more than 20 ft. It has as many as | 
fifteen structural sub-phases and this cermaics has been re- 


6 
ported from all the sub-phases indirating a long-life of this 


ware. The main types include bowls with incurved on straight 
sides, à shallow dish-on-stani and a gat globular jar with 
high, narrow neck. The paintings have been excut ed antenas 
nish-white pigment either on the extenior or on the interiof 
or on both. The painted motifs include groups of dashes, 
wavy on straight lines, oppositg groups of concentric arcs; 1 
cross-hatched lozenges ebog It 4s noteworthy that tna mulad 
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bowls with Straight or convex sides and shallow pana Dae 
have been reported from the earlier two Sub-phases, Car 
bowls in this warevhich are So common on central Indian si 
make thiér apperance in the third ani the last sub-phase at 
the type-site. Does it mean that the diffusion of this ware 


from its epi-centre in the Banas Valley started only in the 2 


7 
Another important site ofthis region is Għlund situated ag 
at a distance of 72 kms. N.E. of ^har. On the basis of the 5 
asdociation of this ceramics with.microl&ths at this site, 
8 


it has been postulated that kawe this ceramics may have an 


earlier beginning. £ 


Besides the two excavated sites mentioned above, this 
ware xi been picked up from a dozen sites dst tncts in 
Udaipur eng arena S ied in distincts Chittaurpa nd Bhilwals 
Jaipur, Tank and Mandayxor, 

x: This ware has been reported from the Chalcolithic 
levels of several sites in Central India but on all these 
sites, its percentage is very less the principal ceramics 
petag the Malwa Ware. Thus it has been found from SER, Navda- 
Toli , Kayat h4, Manoti, and Besnagar e Further south, it seems 
to have been found from as far south as Navasa and Chandoil, 
although in a very limited quantity. Hence it is precisely 
Sula that the ware has’ been barrowed from south-eastern 
Pavastnane The stratigraphic postion of this ware on central 
sites testifies is this. assumption. Thus in the horisantal 
digging on Mound and at Navadatoli, this ware appears in 
sub-Period-IA while the subsequent two sub-phases yielded 
white-slipped ware and JeWove wares respectively. Kayatha 
seems to have an earlier beginning as at this site, the Ahar 
fabric comes from Period-IB and a wheel-made sturdy ware 
precesds it at this site the story at Elam and Besnagar is 
slightly different as this ware has been reported from all 
the three phases of P.I. at the former site. In typology, 


> $e 
^ 2 we A 
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-spouted vase in this ware c a shape obviously borp. 


a channel 
makes a distinct addition. Besi. 


owed from the Malwa ware - 


lso yielded early his ‘torical black. 


des, the two sites have a 


and-red ware which is associated W 
Hence these sites are most suited for 


ith the NeBePe,y from the » 


succeeding periods. 


finding out relationship, if any, 
re of early historical times, a., 


between the Chalcolithic 


black-and-red ware and the wa 


2. Black-and-Red Ware in the Gangetic Plains: | 


Tkhe next group of blaek-and-red ware has a re- 
ported from the UsP.— Rajasthan pannaan t Noh, Dist E 
pur) and on Several sites like Atranji-Khera and Alamgirpur, 
Again, it has boen found from JE sites in eastern Pe 
Notable amongst these are Kausambi, Sravasti, Em Ray 
m SEP and several sites in AED. iod Furthg 
east, it has been found from Songer and sand in Bihar. Boo 
sides, some sort of black-and-red ware has been reported fron | 
the megalithic graves of Kaimur ranges TOU EU Banemilia- | 
is and Kotia in Varasai, Mirzapur and Allahabad districts 
respectively. It is notworthy that an cun these sites it has | 
been found in limited number and represents the earliest sett- 
led life in the region. As regards the fabric of this ware ani 


the cultural miliue in which it has been found, it is clear 


takes some features of Ahar fabric. Thus at Noh and Atranji- | 
Khera, the ware has been found ina eand cultural horl- 1 
Zon and is Sandwitched between the O.C.P. and P.G.W. respec- 
tively. In fact, in order to understand its relationship with 
heso wares, trial digging was done at Khala (Dist Agta; 
16 Kms. from Agra on the AgXa-Jagner roadPwhen it was found 
in direct association with P.G.W. The black-and-rod ware in 
Bihar is associated with a Chalcolithic assemblage and has 
beon datod Lo the beginning of the Ist millennium B.G. The 


source of this ware still retiins enapmatic, 


p 
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Black~and-Raq Mare jin- Guinot .Coscxeatht naw ond Kntoht 
In Fujarat Black-and-red Ware has been üeported f 
two horizons: one in association with the Micaceous red w 
which continues with Harappa ware and tho Lusturous Red wal Ls 
and the other of carly hist{rical times. Black-and-Red ware 
has been found pareuen out the occupation) manes (periods | | 
IIA, B, C) Rojdi (Period IB)m and ‘ance Ls the present evi- 
dence tends to show, this cermamics makes its appearance 
along with the advent of Chalcolithic phase in this region 


A 


` 43 
and is &2s0ciated with Micaceous Red Ware. This had led Rao 


to believe that the ware was used by a local population even 
before Farappans came to Gujxarat. This ware survives the E. 
onslaught of the nighty Harappa culüure and continues to be 
in use as late as Ramgpur III where it joins hands with the 
Lustrous Red Ware. R believes that the black-and-red ware 1 
of Harappan times in Gujrat is quite different from its 
counterpart in the Banas valley in as much as the puc E 
in the pup ne confied only to the intension of ne pot N 
e the other has paintings on both the surface. The main 
types in this ware include convex-sided-bowl (which develops) 
into an straight - sided one in Ranghpur-IIB), a small jar 
with a bulbons body and a bowl with stud-handle. The last 
asd type is a diagnostic vessel of rto Similar 3 
view has also been expressed by Y.D. Sharma. But the painted SS 
blaock-and-rod ware obtained from Period-IB at Donar (Dist. 
Kutch) is thought to have its analysis from Ahar-IB. Recent 
ons in different parts of the region reveal that 


explanati eae 
on found in association with Harappan pott-  — 


this ware has be 
ery at Surkotada | ane several other sites in Taluka by 
(district heut) yen also inthe districte of Bümunagapy oe 
Madhya Gu and Surendranagar. However, much spade= 
work has to precede before arriving on any ‘firm conclusions 


4n Xi this rogatis. The early Htatonjanl b ipuus[s 
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will be dealt with further below. 
a ni-Red Ware in Eastern India: 


| da Ie colithic Black-and 


A. 
The most recent addition to the repewtdire of black. 


AG 


EC wares is a ceramic industry technically grouped under 
this label obtained from the newly-discovered Chalcolithic 


ub 58 ! 
culture mf at Pandu Rajar Dhibi (Dist. Burdwan) and Mahisdel | . 


(Dist. Bighbum) . At the farmer site, it begins in Period-I 
in a typical chalcolithic assemblege and continues in the 
succeeding periods as well. The ware seems to have a wide 
distribution in the gaàlgy of the Ajai and kunoof as it.has 

been reported from COE NM "os and several 

other uices The typical shapes comprise Channel-s pouted 

bowls , carinated and convex-sided bowls with sugge base. P^ — -X 
The paintings have been done in white and include dots and | a 
oblique SHORE ete. The origin of this ware is difficult 

to ascertain although coatain typological resumblance can be 


pointed with central Indian Chalcolithic pottery. 
5. Early Historical Black-and-Red Ware of Central and Western) . 


The Chaleolithic black-and-red UNS foujd [the asso- 
ciation with Malwa ware and other contemporary ceramic ware 
in Central India gradually dies out, again to be replaced by 
a more dominant ware of the same label which makes its begi- 
nning xmwzX round about 6th - 7th century B.C. It is always 


associated with iron and continues to hold the scene up to 


a few centuries ofthe christian era specially in Gujarat P 
where it is associated with Red Polished Ware. The beginning . 
of this ware can be traced in Nagda-II and od and at 
potu these ites it occurs. in precN B.P. levels, In Perioda 
at Bilawali (Dist. Dewas), it is associated with the Vesicu- 
Lat g ware, found earlier at Ujjain. Again it occurs at 


1 


Bahal. On ether sites of this region, notably ee Mahes- 


war-Navada-Toli. (Where it comes in Period-IY but continue? 


in P eller 8189) s, 1t is associated with the hp TD Wares 23 


amanuja National Research Institute, Melukote C. 3 prae 
A. 


j 
| 
| 
} 


6. +Ihe Megalithic Black- d-Red Ware: 


. ^ ud c 
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Period-I 
It has 


Kolhapur, Nasik, and Nevasa (Periog IV and; Mm. At Nas 


she Megalithic ware. 
~~ (egg 
centnzal India arejwintere bowl and sh 


' Shapes like dotas and une carinated 
in the Deccan. 


is analogous to: 
ue are:also met 


4 This comparatively better-known pottery has been ob- 


tained from thousands of megalithic Braves and urn-fields 
South India during the last ene hun l red years, It is made on 
Wheel and is- typically the product of inveftea firi 


surface is slipped and pàlished and occasiónally de 
with. white painted designs. 


corated 


The main types include bowls and 


dishes , globular vessels 


; jars, tall lids and mg 'Concav ide, 
The paintings comprise simple linear 


pot-stands, 


patterns, 


ticl and oblique strokes , wavy lines ; diamonds, Toons) and fa- xn 
69 


ttices. Post- -firing sófatZehing X known as ! 
mmon feature in this ware, 


graffiti! ve a co- -— 


e comparison between the pottery after ds 
this ware has Nd noted by F 


od ‘Richards and. the technical - 
similarity .between this and the pre-Dynastio b Badarian 


pottery of eee has also been pointed. The we explora! o s 
72 


in Nubia have als produced identical pots but inthe absence 


of any firm link between these wares, the resmblance is non 


more than fortpibdots e 


The Ae glaze on this ware has been ird 
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chronology: | 


-Red Ware Seems to occur in 


i. The earli est. known Black-and 


vols in Gujarat. Charcoal samples from Lothal 


IIIB, 8 typical Harappan assemblage 5 give a date of 2005 t 
? 
two xm hundred years for Lothal P 


pre-Harappan le 


1158 B.C. Allowing atleast 


fn 
- -rgd wa 
I an II, it.can.be argued that the black and-red ware Gujrat 


originated Gund about that date ieee. 2200 B.C. 


2, This cermaic ind&stry in the 3XiQizzk Banas Valley has been " | 
W séürely dated to Circa 1890 B.C. as Charcoal samples fron 
^ 3 


| 
| 
no 
date of 1725 + 140 B.C. 


the middle levels of Anar-IA give a 


3. Black and red ware in Eastern India has been dated to the 


middle of the second millenniur B.C. In this context, parti- 


d x vv 
cular mention may be made of a tates of fuan Chirand and | 


'Sonpur in Bihar which ranges between 1600 B.C. to 700 B.C. 

4. WS Gub dates from Halhur in Dharwar put the beginning" | 
m | 

of the Megalithic black-ahd-red ware to the beginning of the) 


1st nillenfum B.C. € 
^ l 


DIFFUSION: 


Z. The last question which has been taxing the archaeo- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

logits to-day is; Do all these vares have any relationship | 

| 

genėricga otherwise; amongst them ? At these first sight | 

theme doss not seem to be integral part of one and the same | 

culture. However, closer examination of the evidence by | 

75 76 77 

Sübbarao, Wheeler, and Soundara Rajan has enabled them to 


trace a continuity from the one source; namely the Ahar 


fabric. Now, as pointed eut abcve, the earliest knowne —^ 


— Black-and-Red Ware seers to he that obtained in Guj- b 


4 


arat and naturally, the epiceniive of this ware should be 
looked in that region. adetatied report of the ware in thes? 
regions has not been published and hence even typolo gical 
comparison between the Gujara; Black-and-Red "are and that 
obtained in the$ ‘Banas remain: to be worked out. Hence at mal) 
pe recalled, that dish-on-stad, a typical Harappan shape 


is also available in the Banc? culture. The pottery obtain. 


Li 
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generi i 8 : 7 
¢ relationship with that of Rajghat and other sites in 


eastern U.P. The b-ack-and-red W 


are in West Bengal is still 
an enigma, As pointed out by Whe 


cler and thers ea 
rical Black-ani ier 


i -Red Ware of Central and Western India has 
argely been Tespksible for the Megalithic B 


lack-and-Re 
Ware, However, 1 : 


must be admitted that several lacuna remain 
to be filled even to-day. 
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from the late Harappan culture (i.e. from 2000 B.C.) up to 
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BLACK-AND-RED WARE IN BIHAR - 
by i; 


Dr. B. S. Verma. 


black inside and rea outside, taking this appearance 
of the inverted firing technique applied in baking the | 
Black-and-red ware was known in Indian Archaeological lit 
ature as Megalithic ware since it was excavated from hund: 
of Megalithic burials of south India and was dated rough} 
the 3rd or 4th century B.C. Now, for the last fifteen years, 


this ware has been coming out from different excavated sites " 
of North-Western, Western, and Central India, and as such it : 
has assumed meaning wider than hitherto ascribed to it. Its z ee 
association with the Harappan ceramic in Gujrat and post- : 
Harappan chalcolithic assemblages in North-Western and Central 

India and the Pre-N.B.P, horizon of the Gangetic plains, has - 3 
posed & Serious problem to the archaeologists. Having been 

discovered from so many sites from different regions of this . 


country, it appears that the ware had a long tradition right 


the post-chalcolithic culture of the north-western and cen- 
tral India PA further to the Megalithic culture of the Sou- 
thern India i.e. 300 B.C. Further, its continuity is found 
in the historical site at Nagarjunikonda in Andhara, ize. 


up to the 3rd century A.D. So we find that this ware had a d 


chequered history of about 2000 years. 
Out side the realm of Indian tradition regardin 


this eut industry, it is reported from Ancient Egypt 


ing to the 4th nillemüfun B.C. inthe Pre-DyDastio Tasi : 


belong 
Badarian and Nagađa periods where they have been dosorih 
P 


2 
the ‘black topped ware’. In the recent excavati 
Tumas in Nubia by the Indian team headed yy sri : 
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d This suggests about the existence of an eariy relation- | 
ship between Egypt and India. Then, is this relationship re- — 
sponsible for the introduction of black-and-red ware ceramic 
industry in India ? or is it an indigenous one ? Only an ext- 
ensive investigation can solve this problem. /? 4 
The question as to who were the authors of this 
ceramic industry in India is not yet solved. There are some 
Scholars who believe that the black-and-red ware pottery be- 
longs to the Dravadians. Dr. Subba Rao first Dre DoD this 
d and it has been supported by Saundrajan..But recently, 
Dr. Sinha had advanced andther theory and has said that the 
black-and-red ware was the Aryan D. D.P Agrawal, work- 
ing on this subject independently has also arrived at the 
conclusion that black-and-red ware was the pottery of the 
Aryans who entered India in the first Tasa 
Now the question arises, as to how this particular 3 
ceramic industry was introduced in Bihar. Dr. Sinha is of op- 
inion that the Aryans who entered India by sea-route came to 
North Bihar by river (Sadarijta) and later on reached eA. | 
But he is silent about the route which they followed on their 
journey to Bihar. Sadánira has been identified with the river 
Candak which flowd¢s only in Bihar, Agrawal had tackled this 
problem in a different way. He is of the view (on the basis of 
the C-14 dating) that the black-and-red ware ceramic tradition ^ 
entered Bihar via central India and west Bengal. He has stated 
that due to dense forest, in Bengal, the aryans could not 
mover further eastward and as ‘Such, from theref they re-coiled 
to Bihar and from here they moved to eastern aie He has 
reached this conclusion on the basis of younger C-14 dates 
of this region. Dr. Subba Rao had already hinted at the po- 
ssibillty of the movement of Magee and=red ware into Magadha 
along the foot-hill of the Vindhyas. How far the C-14 dating 
is helpful in arriving at this conclusion is again a matter of 4 
controversy. A recent C-14 dating of Chirand has been dated 


e 
e. 
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. meters whereas the latter hes of 11 meters. 
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about Seventeen century ‘B 


°C. (3600 i£). Now the theory advan 


; he would have ' a more 


But even the typological study does not 
help us much. We have 


no explanation Tegarding the differences 


of types in the potteries of Bengal ‘and Bihar, 


The lustrous 
painted red ware of Bengal ig totally absent in Bihar. Simil- 
which | 


discovered in Bihar So far. 


vast di fference 


arly the Channel Spout *S found in Bengal has not been 


Even in Bihar itself, we find a 


in the Pottery types of Chirand and Sonepur. 


Iypes like Sish-en-stand, foot edi- bowl , spout, jug, lota ete. 


are absent at Soxpur where as at Chirand they have been found 


in a good number. go it has ‘created a 


nether problem which needs 
Solution. Cont rary to\thi 


S, We find a great resemblance of 
types and paintings in tke potteries of Ahar and Chirand. 
over, the cultural ¢eposi; 


More- 
ofthe black-and-red ware at Chirand 
is next only to Ahar. The former has got the deposit of 6 


Even the 0-14 
datings of both the »laces have come to closer. Under the 
circumstances, the theory advanced. by Dr. Sinha ‘appears to be 
more plausible, as the river toute is the only solution to the 
proklem, but the route which they followed is to be traced 
out, : 

The black-and-red ware was first reported in Bihar 
in Ne year 1956 from the excavation at Sonpur, although it 
was discovered much earlier from ‘he Mahabir Ghat (old Patali- 
putra) excavation, associated with N.B.P. ware. Since its 


importance was not much »mphasised then, the excavator did not 
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5 Ao 
did nàt pay much notice E to it; he did not even refer to its 


in his preliminary review. This fact Was detected only when 
n 


the writing of the report of the site was undertaken by my 
e B 


colleague Sri Led Narayane Later on, Sonpur site was extensi- 


vely excavated by me, and more black-and-red ware pottery ia | 


came out in the course of excavations. In the year 1960, the 


Vaishali excavation also yielded a few black-and-red ware 


sherds in the pro-N.B.P. strata. In the same year, in course 


of exploration of the mounds of Chirand and Manjhi in the 


dist#ict of Saran, I collected a fairly good number of black- 


and-red ware pottery. On examining the sherds, Dr. Sinha was 


so much impressed that he immediately sought the permission 6f 
the Government of India for excavation at Chirand. The exca- 
vation started at the site in early 1962 and it continued for 
see successive seasons. The excavation at Chirand produced 4 
far-reaching results, and a new Chalcolithic site was disco- 4 
vered, in Bihar. Not only this, the excavations "brought to 

light many new types of pottery in black-and-red ware as well 

as in other associated wares, which had hither ‘to been quite 
unknown to this region. In 1963, in course of exploratin of 

the mound at Maner in the district of Patna, a few Ulack-Pod-. 


ware sherds and a dish-on-stand also in black-and-red ware al- 


ong with a few microliths were picked up by a band of explo- 


ráré of the Department of S4ncient Indian History and Archaeolo- 3 


gy, Patna University. À couple of years ago, another team of 
the Patna University, discovered a Chaleolithic site in the 
vicinity of Antichak, where a huge stupa of the Pala period 
was discovered, in course of exploration. . y the finds in- 
eluded a few black-and-redware with paintings and a white pa- 
inted bowl luted with a lipped spout at the rim portion also 
in black-and-red Ware and a few microlithic pieces. Thus it 
has been found that this black-and-red ware culture was wide 


spread in this region. It is not unlikely that if a thorough 
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be discovered. I may like to mention here in this connections 
that few day- back Dr S.N Sahay, Curator, Department of kacian 
Indian History and Archaeology, Patna University, discovered 
& few pieces of black-and-red ware sherds from a ditch of 
Kankarbagh area mf in Patna. But the types are more akin to 
that of Mahabirghat. 

From the excavations so far, conducted in Bihar, 
this black-and-red ware pottery is found from the lower most 
deposits immediately above the natural soil represented by 
Yellowish compact clay. Red ware and black or black-slipped 
ware were the associated potteries of this ware.’ A few pieces 
of steel-gray ware have been noticed at Chirand. At all these 
places black-and-red ware has been found in the Pre-N.B.P.« . 
deposit, its frequency is definitely greater than its associ- 
ated wares. But in the next-phase, though this oexamic indus- 
try cotinues along with the N.B.P. ware, its frequency became 
lesser and with the disappearance of the N.B.P. ware, this 
ware also becomes extinct, as is evident from the excavations 
at Sonpur and Chirand. At Vaishali, the black-and-red ware 
disappeared before the emergence of the N.B.P. ware as is 
reported by the excavators 

The fabric of the early black-and-red ware pottery 
of this region is on the whole from coarsw to medium quality. 
Fine fabric is rarely met with (Fine variety is found in the 
next phase i.e. with the N.B.P. ware). The clay contiàns lar- 
and as such the section mostly are 


ge proportion of sand, 


MAS AES 
porous and, therefore, they are mostly treated with & ttio 


slip, apparently intended to hide thə coarse texture. Due to. 
L 


coarse fabric, the potteries of the early strata are found 


mostly brittle and small in sizes, and as such no complete 


pots in any of the wares have been found from the excavations. 
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Long-naked jar, vase, bowl, dish and basin were the 
principal types CH have been found in black-and-red ware, 
The last one is sometimes found lipped. Bowel is very common 
in this ware. Majority of them have everted riniand they are 
of coarse fabric and are treated with a thick slip. Dish app- ¥ 
ears to have less popular at Sonpur specially in black-and- 
red ware in the early phase, where aS at Chirand it is more 
common and has been diswovered in many sub-types. Vase in 3 
this ware is very few in number. It had horizontally splayed 
out rim and angular neck, and as such treated with a brown 
Slip. Long-necked jar with broad mouth and concave neck is 
very common at Chirand whereas at Sonpur, it is totally absent. 
Similarly dish-on-stand in black-and-red ware was reported 
from Chirand only, excepting of course at Maner where it was 
found: in course of exploration. Of all the types mentioned 9 
above, the frequency of bowl, dish and Tasin is greater and 
these types continued along with N.B.P. with minor variation 
in rin shaps and sizes. Vase and long-necked jar in black-and- 
red ware disappear absuptiy dring the N.B.P., phase, though the 
former continued in red Ware. Dish-on-stand also. disappear 
with the emergence of N.B.P. ware. Shallow and trough dishes 
of chirand also disappear side by side, 

Black or black-slipped Ware forms the next higher 
mes ta te MY ste D 

. S as a rule t4eated with a 


black slip on both the sides. The Tange of types confined in 


this ware Were bowl and dish only and their rim f r 
orms 
mostly everted and out going. 


Were 


Though dish Whose rim is Sligh- 


tly inverted is totally absent at Sonpur, Vaishali a d 
S compare 


od number, Of coarse 
Dish-on-stanq is 
lso found 
this . s 
in ware. Of the types, the frequency of bow] and dish is 


they cont 
, ntinued alon ith th 
N.B.P. ware, 5 : 


greater and at the Sametimes 
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were vase, basin, bowls and a trough dish. Their shapes are 
similar to those of black-andwred ware types. Besides a few 
more miscelleneous types ,.such as Spout, jug, long-nacked 
jam, footed-bowl, dish-on-stand and mel aceite abe with 
corrugated stem, lipped basin and three legged pefforated pot 
were the important types discovered at Chirand only. A few 
pieces of hand-made shallow lids like dish are only reported 
from Sonfur. lt is of coarse fabric and thiek section. 

l In addition to the above noted types in the asso- 
ciated wares of the black-and-red'wares, a few more types in 
creamwslipped red and steel-gray wares deserve our attention. 
They are a miniat£ure^sarcophagués-in cream-slippọd ware and 
a bowl (painted) , lota in steel-grey ware, The former, though 
partially damaged, is painted in dots in cream pigment depic- 
ting a bull resembling that of a cave painting and a deer 
whose horns are slightly visible. All these types have come. 
from Chirend only. From the. very look of a lota (steel-grey) 

p of a jun an red ware) they appear to be of foreign 
origin. How the, types reached Bihar is a matter of further 
investigation. with the discovery of miniature sarcophagus in 
this region; the date of the megalithic may be swifted back l 
to mach earlier 1.6. about 1000 B.C., and its Gin may be | 
traced some where in eastern India. But unfortunately, it is 
the solitary example so far discovered here. 


A fairly good number of painted black-and-roed w 


-have been reported from Chirand and Sonpur 
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paintings included groups: of dishes, wavy lines, straight 
nd solid dots of different sizes. Dots are generally 


lines a 
rtion of the vases (mostly of the black- 


found on the neck po 
and-red ware) and sometimes on the base border of dish-on- 
stand (red ware). Invariably dots are Very c 


the associated ware of the black-and-red ware. Wavy lines and 


ommon on red ware, 


Stroke are more popular en the black surface of the dishes. 
Paintings on the associated black-slipped ware mostly comp- 
rise dishes and strokes. It is reported from Chirand as well 
£r from Sonpur. A solitary example of a bowl in steel-gray 
ware has, stroke paintings on its rim. At Sonpur and Vaishali, 
not a single sherd of black-and-red ware was found painted. 

Decofation in applique on the associated potteries 
of this ware is very frequent. Both at Chirand EC Sonpur , h. " 
we find this types of decoration represented by rope, thumb- 
pressed, oblique strokes and criss-cross designs. They are 
mostly found on the shoulder-portion of vase and basin. 

From Son®ur a few black-and-red ware sherds wore dis- 
covered with graffiti marks, but it is not from the earliest 
strata. Graffiti-marked potteries from Sonpur ea generally 
found ?rom Period-II i.e., from the N.B.P. level. At Chirand 
also not a single sherd with graffiti marks was discovered 
from the earliest level. s | a 

The associated antiquities of the "igo em | ' 
ware cultura in Bihar were bone or antler arrow-herds, stylus 


and pins. Mort of. them have been discovered in manufacturing 


stages. Of the stone objects, beads of Semi-precious stones A 


Mere very comron. A few pieces of microlithic cores and tools 


were discogered in course of excavation. Meagre use of copper | 
: | 


has been attested to at both thg. Places Chirand and -gonpur 
, 


whereas from Oriup a copper bangle has been reported from 


this period. Terracotta beads, Mostly pear and Qhata EC 


= 
Of the figurines, 


s 
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a həadless flattish bird with punctured decoration over its 
body from Chirand and an archaic female figurine from Oriup 
are interesting. 
Iron slags were discovered just on the top level 


of the black-and-red ware deposit from Sonpur, whereas from 


Chirand a fairly good number of Socketed hoe (about 5 or 6 in 
number) were discovered from the top three layers of the black- 
and-red ware deposit. Animal and fish bone pieces were dis- 
covered in large number, 

Of greater interest were a few post-cremation pit- 
burials discovered at Sonpur in the second phase of this cul- 
ture. 

As regards their structural activities, we have not 
noticed any kind of ramnants either of mud or brick structure. 
Of course, we came across with lime floors belonging to the 
early phase at Sonpur. Some circular floors covered with a 
thin layer of ash were also noticed here in course of excava- 
tions. Perhaps they used to live in circular hutz which in 
course of time were destroyed, prestmably by firos Similarly 
at Chirand also, circular floors were noticed. As deduced from 
the discovery of a solitary thick piece of chunk of reddish 
(probably due to fire) clay having one sufface plain and the 

other impressions of reeds and Split bamboos, it is inferred 
that the people of Chirand during this phase of culture used 
to build their houses of perishable materials like reeds and 
split bamboos and got them plastered with mud. Associated with 
this ware, about three occupational levels were identified. 
Post-holes were also noticed on the floors which further 
suggest that they used to live in huts. 
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$ PRE-HARAPPAN PAINTED POTTERY CULTURE = A STUDY . 


| IN. SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Vibha Tripathi (Smt.) 


(This paper has been prepared under general 
guidance of my teacher Dr. K. K. Sinha ) 


HS 

During the last few years, field-work in Baluchistan, 
Sind and Rajasthan has brought to light groups of pre- 
Harappan Cultures. A predominant characteristic of all these 
is the presence of painted pottery of diverse shapes and 
designs. No two groups - howsoever near in time and space - 
show common traditions in the art of pottery mating. The 
present paper seeks to relate this phenomenon oi variety 
with soeio-ecological factors. In the end, a brief reference 
has been made to the exclusiveness characterizing the present 


day tribal societies. But first a brief resume d the avail- 


E 
© 


able archaeological data about the pre-Harappan Cultures is 
given. Piggot's competent summary (1950) will need substantial 
modification in certain areas, 4S a result of reent work. 
George F. Dales has tentatively suggested grouping of. the 
pre-Harappan Cultures under five chronological phases. Dales" 
| & and B relating to Stone-Age Julture in the region are out 
of the scope of the present paper. 

Mundigak I KGM II, III (of Fairservis) Rana Ghundai 
| 4 and Sur Jungal I, Togau I, I7 all come under his phase C. 
Pottery industry improves curing his phase. Metal and 
potter's wheel were introduced which were known tc Mundigak 


( Af ghanistan) people anc Quetta valley people although at 


Rana Ghundai hand-made wares are found. 


Phase D is said to be represented in the upper 
levels of the above sites as well as at Nal (cemetery), 


kmri and Kot Diji. Most important thing about the pottery of 


Pails ipaa a iat 
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n multicoloured pottery technique. | 


i j uctio 
this is the introduc | 
| i i amic 
k In Quetta valley at Kechi Beg new type of cer 


y ware variety, Faiz Mohammad painted ware 


emerges. À gra E E : 
à 'Quetta wet ware’ and 'Quette circle stamped’ wares | 
an 
9 included. à; 
| . . : . : x Rar Sube 
Next phase E is again subdivided in two y 3.. 


part comprises of Mundigak III-IV Damb Sadaat II the 


; ded 5 1 " " a 
characteristic ware of which is mown as Quetta" ware nd 


Rana Ghundai III a, b, intermediate phase of Amri, habita- 


tion level at Nal, 'Kot-Dijian' level and 'antecedent' culture 


at Kalibangan. The late phese is seen at Damb Sadaat III with 


its ware called "Sadaat ware", surface finds at Togau and 


overlapped sequence of pre-Harappan and Harappan at Kalibangan., 


This phase is succeeded by Harappan culture, in plains of Sind. , 
All these cultures, for the sake of convenience, bear 

the vague label 'pre-Harappan', But unlike the term 'Harappan' 

which implies a single homogencus culture, these are all 

sprawling and sparsely populated social groups. A study of 

pottery, collected either in explorations or in regular 

excavations is a revelation of distinctive and independent 

societies with regard to time end space "and an inherent 

complex criterion in that, it is subject to definite varia- | of 

tion in technique form ano style of decoration". Let us 


consider these ‘cultures! in detail. 


If we proceed from West, from Afghanistan side we are 


encountered with an important site known as Mundigak (Casal) E R 

which is an important habitation of pre-Harappan settlers. 4 

But here we would not study Mundigak in detail, ; 
Near Khojak Pass joining Afghanistan and e e | 

is Quetta, an important pre-historic habitation, The earliest | $- 


habitation in Quetta Valley is known from the iowest levels 4 - 
3 


ES 
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of Kile Ghul Mohammad. Overlying the stone age habitation 
here are periods II and III. Dales who feels that since 
pottery types of period II are met DER Sop period III and 


vice-versa each one of this should not be given a separate 


entity and’categorizes them under his Phase C, Pottery in the 


-beginning is characterised by simple and hardly decorated 


ware which tends to refinement and develops into special 
kind of surface called "basket marked ware‘. Iranian influence 
can be traced on potter's industry, specially that of 
Chashm-i-ali (near Tehran). 

Kile Ghul Mohammad IV i: best represented at Kechi 
Beg (13 miles from KGM) and is :Lso to be seen at Damb Sadaat 
(Mian Ghundai-Stien). Pottery i: called 'Kechi Beg variety' 
consisting primarily of a gray wre with fine thin body 
with beautiful decoration. Pottety of "Kechi Beg" variety 
is primarily a polychrome ware. Ichi Beg white-on-dark 
slip, is an important variant sugested by Fairservis. Colour 
scheme here included the use of rd, black and white; black 
on light to medium brown surface; ed on red. Typical Kechi 
Beg pottery is marked by a beautif- thin walled deep vase 
with rows of painted designs in bl&k and red and sometimes 
including ae also, A bi-chrome Wye (black-and-red) is 
also reported oy Dales fromKechi Beg "Quetta wet ware’ and 
"Quetta circle stamped ware’ are als: found here in Kechi 
Beg assemblage. 

Another group of Quetta area c} be seen at Damb 
Sadaat II generally designated as 'Qucta ware‘ and is 
distinenished by its bole designs in song, thick strokes 
of brush, geometric designs with black n buff are favoured 
Another type of ware, usually gray in tlour, decoratec with 
black or red-brown designs is also seen Here no use of second 


colour is made, a feature new to Baluch.tan region; 


. 
* . 
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1 colour varies from pinkish to greenish tinge (dye to firing), 
'Sadaat Waret of DS III is the latest of the pre- 


# Harappan Quetta Group, is characterised hy its naturalistic 


aH 


floral 'Bueranium like’ designs. The ware here bespeaks the 

E sophistication attained by people. 
f In Northern Baluchistan in the valley of Zhob habita- a., . 
tion flourished at Rana Ghundai and similar material is 
also seen at Sur Jungal. Earliest settlers used a hand-~ 
made, crude and undecorated pottery. 

New people inhabited the site (REG II) whose was a . 
wheel turned, beautifully adorned pottery. The repertoire 
was marked by stylized bull and black tuck motifs the ware 


popularly known as 'Bull ware’, Colour ranges from pink or 9 a 


buff to a dark red colour adorned withblack designs, ye uu 
Shapes are remarkably beautiful. Maker! of this wane | | 
appear to be much advanced people, 

RG III was reinhabited by another people who lived for 
a longer duration (3 building levels). Few traits of pre- 
Vious period are continued but Amri lie Geometric motifs 
with fed and black are abundant, Tall eautiful 'carafe 
like' vessels are encountered, Towards the end the style 
worsens, 

Another group of Zhob is repr@ented at Periano 
Ghundai and Moghal Ghundai with &eomeric designs although 
few leafy patterns are also seen, 

Kalat region has three importat sites -. > P 
Siah and Anjira (de Cardi). Importare c i d j 
M e eS > 2 this ware lies : 

ns i j 
It is categorized into four stages a ees 
. &e À consists of 
single row of animals &enerally cap:ids and birds facing ma 


. In on E 
VE © case dancing human figros (heads missing) are £ — 


to R] 
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: near Sibi (W. Pakistan) pręsents an enigma. The Bichrome 
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also represented, Stage A mainly consists of surface finds. 
Stage B comprises of a type of animals whose” bodies are 
suppressed depicting head, horn and neck. In stage C single 
horn is represented in a shape of fringe. Final stage D is 
marked by a typical representation which can hardly be iden- 
tified or even visible anc according to de Cardi coinsides 
with the beginning of painted black on black technique 
(Anjira III). 

At Surab sites Togay ware is seen from Siah and Anjira 
II onwards. 


Finds from Pirak moand (in 56 and then in 1963 Raikes) 


Ware found here is a class xy itself hence designated as 
‘Pirak Bichrome Ware’, It is a coarse, heavy ware with rough 
surface -- plain as well as painted. Plain-one is either 
pale reddish, buff or pinkish and is hand-made whereas 
painted ones are thrown on slow wheel bearing a cream or 
whitish slip sometimes finished by wet smoothing; burnished 
examples are also met with. Repertoire here consists of 
geometric motifs mostly favoyred are the diagonal motifs -- 


lattices, chequers, cheveron£, etc., most of these are all 


intricate and complicated designs. Inspite of the rough 
surface the designs and colour schemes are very sophisticated, 
circles or blobs, etc. rarely appear. 

Importance of the wafe lies in its contacts and 
dating. No site of Baluch hglls bears any resemblance with 
Pirak damb although vague eenmparisons have been made with 
Amri lowest levels, Samarra I and Nineveh III. Further 
complications are raised betause of its early date (5000 B.C.) 
ascribed by Raikes. 

In S. Baluchistan ir located the site of Nal with —— 
beautiful Polychrome style. Lower level is formed by the 
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: cometery which was earlier (Piggott, Gordon, etc.) ascrbed 
j to a phase later then habitation area. Fine thin walls varying 


| in colour from buff to pinkish and an off white surface with " N 
a greenish tinge, few gray and dark brown are also seen, The 

designs which are geometric are very delicately painted with 

thin brush. Hemarkable is the arrangement of lines -- parallels," - 2 
steps or stepped cheverons, cross diamoncs, circles, Sigmas, 

etc. among the natural motifs are fish and goat or sheep, etc, 

This cemetery is sai to have some connection with Mundigak 


III, Anjira III anc Nindovari, etc. whereas habitation levels 


can be comparet to Mundigak IV, Anjira IV, Togau stage D, 


Kulli is another south Baluchistan site with its 


remarkable landscape patterns in stylistic hybrid type. 


Animals represented are humped bulls, cows, lions (though 
rare), goats, black buck and fish and birds, Bulging eyes, 
elongatec bocies partially hatched anc &enerally alternated 
by plants and trees are typical of Kulli. This is generally 


comparec to ‘scarlet ware’ of Susa. It was partially contem- 


porary with Harappa, 


Kechi Beg and generally called 
ware’, In Conjunction with ita 
and Togau C type wares, 
Intermediate phase here, 
levels of Nal, Mundigak Iy ang g 
Susa D and Abu Dhabi (Umn-on-N 


ware of Kot Rail type which was Present earlier but it 
S 


number increases &rađually, Thie 


e 


is Succeeded by a mature 


© 
* e 
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Harappan phase. 

ht Kot Diji (Khan) in Khairpur Dist. two levels 
Harappan and Kot Dijian are excavated. Upper level ( sub- 
phases 1-3) is Harappan. From layer 3 a to 3c Harappan 
material mixed with Kot Dijian is revealed. Layers 3-16 
are pre-Harappan, not at all influenced by Harappans. An 
evolution can be traced from lowest levels to upper ones. 
Pottery of earlier layers have simple bands varying in thick- 
ness from half to 3 ins. but slowly it developed into wavy 
lines, loops, rouncels and simple triangle further into 
intersecting circles and linked roundels, etc. making appear- 
ance in Indus Valley mature phase. No Zoomorphic figure 
excepting a horned deity is represented, 

In Rajasthan at Kali Bangan a pre-Harappan settlement 
with two mounds is excavated. Here the pottery ranges from 
coarse unslipped ware with a red slip confined up to shoulders 
to an over all slipped ware in red and plum red or purple red 
with black paintings. Geometric, zoomorphic and floral 
patterns are represeated on pots. The pottery of pre«Harappen 
levei is characterized by six district fabrics labelled by 
Thaper, fabrics A to F. Fabric A is a coarse ware with irre- 
gular striation marks with colour ranging from red to pinkish 
with black and also white (though rare). Typo B. is character- 
izcd Dy deliberately roughened surface with horizontal, wavy 
or tortoise shell impressions. Fabric C has a smooth surface 
and an all over slip of red and plum red or purple red. The 
surface resembles that of "Quetta wet ware'. Fabric D has a 
sturdy look and incised decoration on red surface. Fabric E 
is a buff slipped were and F, grey slipped both are rare, 

The difference in fabrics C to F are “more apparent then 


real." Here pre-Harappan phase is succeeded by a Harappan 
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Gane phase. 
Potter's art thus i; a manifestation of the pre- 


Harappan societies which evolvec from an embryonic stage of ia | Y 
village culture to a comple» village life. Conjectures 
might be made regarding thei» economic and social patterns 
l since several other materials besides pottery are also | 2 
available like architectural mains, beads, terracottas, 
seals, figurines (revealing thir faith) but pottery consti- 
i tutes the major evidence. They Epea from huts to 


uniformly oriented mudhouses, frm stone and bone tools to` 


copper and bronze implements, fren coarse ané crude hand- 
made wares to highly Sophisticate ceramic industry. Theirs 


Was an agricultural economy and Paple of Baluch and Sind 


region were not blessed with a favorable climate and soil, A 
Even today population of the region s Semi-nomadic, Theirs 

WaS a self sufficing Society, Thcir leation was such that 

they could not move out much, climate f those bleak and 


desolate deserts detered them from the social contacts 


from Villages to villages, 
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| pojdi pot, it would, ileok. rather ‘strained 9r superfluous, Since 
ie VOC ES J ¿SOLI Y 5t Org 

.org8ech panel, às ;2ike. a complete. word consists 


ng of individual 


S3d 


LANE if Biter which “SEIN. aS, Agttersias whole; d sign. is like a 
Ys Set fee est 


OSS a isénteneg Vexpeeted .t to. convey i B. gomphetey ‘idea. ! WAS P. Gupta). 
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| s el dE oy hay chat ense vesr c their, Oven. EEG. barriers and 


LI20M .olgo3g 


pris oi dgaramasines, mena pecie tg, ef, quiitures ie Serving, fio constituents 


ENS 


bro ILAE pusingle "Pre cHazeppan, y eu ret. They, Gb eigene, 


own barriers seemingl 
ipi nsi. ovi CORNS ey 


TENE rec Spite alijon 


|. 4 oi1jomoog flourishes, ang endet, Jheysgiygs i in E 


avomst odo bode s901 ei. Sdasd got. 
[a5 "9i Bre EHE but 


iy mh: ides or oi" hete PLAE is very 
Do bod ata. few. 


af com wee at ttl de Aut! ia ptiedetdodentacts are 


: "guises ears eR ed LU i One ice (P iei m e Bea d£edii y embellished 


vand delicate: paintings with a thin:brusa.: Animals/are painted 


J 


in most naturalistic fashion. On the other bani we can look 
iback to Quetta characterized by bo-d strokes of brush, or most 
i stylized animals at Kulli. Inspite of the fact.that some of 
j them were contemporaries; but: they distinguishel themselves 
io ^5 from their neighbouring folks in‘every respect. 
‘oofhis naturally ‘givesirise to:certain:qguekes, Why 
Oinspite. ófva?shorter: span: of | space, were; their; catacts 
iie Limitedvand variety lerger. (2, Wha t, factors, pau respnsible 
ob'tlomoon iforothezisolation:and indifference,of these; people» 
.. Geography ang ecological - factors | come "fiPst t the 
ayomst ony bagesol y! Íofs39o1 


mind as a probable cause of ake isolation eii "the cOras- 


if ) t 
M^ 


“ponding independent efFloreseenes “in “the : painted potter, 


9 ] P 
a t’ AC rior 


Cultures. ‘ 

- e a The location of Baluchistan on the map “shows that t 
is an extension of the Iranian plateau which has hardly any 
high mountain range and suffers from lack of perennial water 


sources, small rivulets are there, soil again lacks natural 


Í - 
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minerals, most of the region is desert, climate is arid 
3 


jn and dry. Furthermore, Baluchistan is marked off from Indus 


plains by Kirthar and Sulaiman Ranges irrigated by River X 


D. Zhob Beji, Pishin Losa, Hab, Porali and Dasht, etc. The 


capping oi Kirthar hills forms Kalat plateau on which are 
territories of Kharan, Jhalwan and Makran which are archaeo- Pod 
logically very rich. The basin of R. Zhob (N. Baluchistan) 


and Quetta ‘rea are shelters of many pre-historic cultures, 


Let us consicer the ecological factors one by one 
which affect he cultural life and also account for the 
variety anc ricmness in paintcd motifs on pottery. 

"Climate s often the measuring stick of human 


society" Extremit, is characteristic of weather of this 


region -- extreme iat and freezing cold, Annual rainfall 
in Balueh-Sind is h-dly 10", all falls in 10-20 ins. cantour. 


í | To protect themselvc against sun, sand and seasons of 


extreme cold they tow refuge in homes ana hardly ventured 


to bo out. Since they jag no occupation other than ‘food 


production, they develseg an aesthetic sense and painted 


beautifully in natural ay unaffecteg by other people, i: 


Soil is another portant factor to affect the ways 


and means, habits, natur ete. of a-particular class of 


people. Mostly Baluch so. ig barren and unproductive it is : "d 


only on the banks of rive; that cultivation is possible cus 


cultures are seen to have "routed up there. This all round n 


aridity of land might have @ to a preference for geometric 


motifs in general. Kolwa is ionomic back- bone of Baluchistan 


today and in this region on krer Dasht is located the famous 


prehistoric site of Kulli. Th: ig very well depicted on 


their works of art, The landsc:e panels depicting grazing 


> 
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bulls, healthy cows under or near trees, floating fishes, 
anc biras are fascinating. Animals are hardly represented 
without trees and plants. Although geometric motifs are not 
absent but a marked preference for landscapes indicates the 
different ecological situation of Kulli people. 

Rivers as we know were a great unifying factor since 
they facilitated transport and eased communication, commerce 
and trade. No big river system irrigates Baluchistan as a 
result of which small villages were inhabited on the banks 
of these small rivers on rivulets and their contacts were 
confined to that particular clustre of habitation on that 


particular river. 


If we contrast these peasant commnities with the 
subsequent civilizations which flourished in plains of Indus 
the point woulc become still more pronn cd « The culture 
which flourished in the valley of Indus is designated as a 
civilization with its important cenbres at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro which are also saic to be two kingdoms which 
governed the whole culture, The importance of this civiliza- 
tion lies in the fact that inspite of the wide extent which 
is said to be extensive in 8400,00 niles they retained their 
uniformity and a standard pattem «f life. This standardi- 
zation is seen in every aspect of dfe -- religious, 
political, economie and social, Their's was a highly 
evolved social pattern, economically divided into two 
classes ruling or rich class and artisans or labour class. 
hrts ang crafts were blossoming ir full in those prosperous 
days. The uniformity of patterns, forms ani fabrics leads to 
a tentative hypothesis that there vero guilts or some 
organisation of pottors' families cr also of other crafts. 


These brought about the standardiza:ion end an npprociable 


. 
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degree of uniformity in design motifs etc., notwithstanding 
Ser les 


local variations. Same intersecting circles, conchshell 

i | wavy lines, etc. are soen 
shaped designs, combed patterns, y : E 
all over Harappan phases. Natural motifs are more favoured  '- Y 


| by these Harappans peacocks anc fish motifs Re ery moms 


Human representations are a rarity and so are the caprids, 


The scholars accuse Harappan culture of monotony. But 
the beautiful work of art (dancing female figure of bronze, 
ascetic, beautiful seals, etc.) tell us that they were not 
devoid of artistic sense. But more important is thet Harappans 
were utilitarians of the first order whose painted pottery 
could not match the rich variety as those of peasant communi- 
ties. They produced things on large scale and focussed their * 


attention on usefulness, beauty came as a by product, The BY c* 


standardization end set pattern of life goes with all round | 


development of Society. 


eo. 


The same cycle of variety and local variation is 
repeated in chalcolithic cultures of central and western | 
India and also latter in early historic cultures, Society 


again became diffused, several groups of cultures came 


into existence, The chalcolithic cultural group of Malwa 

with its peculiar self Slip and paintings executed in thin | 
purplish to brown black pigment is easily distinguishable | 
from Jorwe-Nevasa ware which on the other hand has a | 


characteristic red pottery painted in black although it is 


also seen on other sites of Godavari, Pravara basin but a 


wicer extent of each group is an indicative of cultural 
advancements made by the cultures as time advances bhar 
ware again represents a distinct style and so does Maheshwar 


and Navadatoli. 


s 
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If we look towarés the living primitive societies 


hidden from the glitter of modern culture we might find a 


iding | 3 
| glimpse of the past prehistoric cultures in living form. 
L | : r 
| Although there is some impact of time on them but, funda- 
seen | 
3 mentally they have remained unchanged. There are a large 
red | ii number of these people in distant hills or forests still 
Ommon, residing, e.g. Santals (Bihar), Oraons, Mundas, Has, Kharias 
ds. 1 (Chota Nagpur), Bhuiyas, and Soars (Orissa), Kadars (Tamil), 
Bm d Nagas and Khasis (Assam), Bhils and Kalhakaris, Dhangar and 
e u 
Todas of Nilgiris. These are all conservatives and no 
nze, 
contacts social or economic are made with each other. Analogous 
not 
to pre-Hareppan societies they too lead a solitary and 
rappans . 
isolated lifo; abhor travel, practise their cultures 
ery 
S'CPU ol. 
mmuni- à A 
In the end we may conclude by saying that compulsion 
their * 


of environmental situation coupled with lack of urge for 


bs 3i iis inter-group contacts throw up a large number of independent 


cuna cultural groups in pre-Harappan Baluch, Sind and Rajasthan. 
It is represented by their incividual painted pottery tradi- 
tion. The situation appears to be reversed with the coming 
up of Harappans, With a complex developed society standardi- 
n 
zation becomes the keynote ; local variation become few and 
ty 
refinement in painted motifs is definitely in a lower key 
| than in some of the pre-Harappan groups. This cycle appears 
a ^ 
X 6% to be repeated in subsequent periods as well. 
hin | 
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ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF THE - 
NORTHERN BLACK POLISHED WARE. 


by ; 
Dr. Sachidanand Sahay,Curator.. . 


: Archeological explorationsand excavations conducted at dif. 
in India have yielded varice types of potteries which help us v 
establishing the cultural sequence in respect of ancient time. Of thes 
the Northern Black Polished Ware! is a most renarlavis class of pott 
because of its distinctive lustrous polish. It,therefore, marks ke 


in the field of ceramic industry. 


half of the country. Some scholars have, therefore, suggested that the 
very name of this pottery is a misnomer, but this suggestion does not 


appear to be convincing, because everywhere there is uniformity in the s 


Northern India, on account of its larger frequency, varied shades and 
finer fabrics in this region, and other sites yielding this pottery may 


mark a peripherical -distribution, The suffix ‘northern! nay, therefore, 


manufactured in black colour only, but the excavations at Kausanbi and E 
Rajghat in Uttara’ Pradesh and Sonepur, Chirand and Oriup in Bihar have „` AR 
yieloed this pottery in various shades and colour which include golden, — 
silvery, pinkish, gold-blue, brown-black, steelblue etc. Although the 


of their shades , bear similar polish or glaze. The present . 


WEE 


on the basis of its first appearance at Taxila in blank shade, 
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the name since it has become very much popular in India and abroad, 

This pottery is made of a well levigated and fine clay which is 
generally grey but sometimes reddish in section. The core, however, varies i 
in colour, It was fired to a very high temperature in a 'Sagger Kiln! 


1 1 
as suggested by Rowson. The grey and red surfaces and the eee 
! 


sound it porduces are due to thid process of firing. Thus, pots on the 
top are fired red in the oxidising atmosphere and those below turn grey, 
The clay used for this class of pottery appears to have been baken from 
Bau . "ug 


the silt of the Gangetic basin. On the basis of average thickness this 
ware can be divided in to three grades - thick, medium.and thin. The 
pottery also shows the painting tradition of the grey ware.Bahal in 

Khandesh and Kausambi and Sravasti in Uttar. Pradesh, painted N.B.P. ware 
has been found which bear paintings in yellewish and light vermilion ES 
ours in the steely-blye or golden surface," The pottery is ; therefore, 
unique in its Character and may be highly praised as the "DE-LUXE" ware 

4 


f ; ; 
of the time, A comparison with its associated wares fully justifies its 
Fe 


hi int i 
gher place in the Society. It was obviously not. & common man's pottery; 
Li 


it wa i 
8 used by atistocrats or members of rich families. . The pottery must 


a 9 Ba a E) S P a K ahar a P 
excavations at Rap I ir t onepur nd umr e They re re air ed by 


p ir 
D pin-ri: ing. T li 1 a ly indi a a he t of a 
co er w e or nr vett h 8 ele, I d C ted th. t t cos 


new pot was very hi i 
y high. Further, it appears that the ware had inadequate 


supply due to limited pottings or the hi 


ved expensive investments 
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r- amados of this pPètorye TE is fest possible that aono. other oho 


nicals may have been adied to it for producing other shades but it re- 


guinea further experin: ana chemical analysis 


Of: all the probi zs ^onna^ted with this pottery, 


: the place of its 
origin is the most crucial y 


e SMnce it has been feund from various 


parts of. this country. Although mmeh has been said and discussed by 


various scholars on this point, yet "iere is a scope tò say something 


n th j v 5e this t ry 8 f 
I e ma erity Ol he excavated ¢ s} pot i=} ha been ound 


in abundenee with the F» :chmarked coins oq uningczibeH- sast ooins. If 


there would. have been a cefinite dete of tese seins, it could well 


"hare been oe along wth then, but ag a Mater of fact there are vari- 


ous NC in respeet >ò their date. Aceoding to there theories, the 


date of the Punchtarked «cing ranges between AM B. on “and 200 B. C. but 
now it has been placed gmsrally between the Su-6th cen. B,C. and the 
end cen. B.C. Thus, on.tiis basis, the date of he N.B,P. ware may ba 
placed between the 5th-6t: zen. B.C. and the tnd cone Bo. 

The stratificition o^ the excavation and ^14 dekeui te alsé ge 
a AT way in fixhg the date of tie N-B.P. wars bt in Some eases it 
has been noticod that the ^14 Jatoraination :difisrs T the archaoologi- 
eal stratificatis:.- In this to-secbion it may bt mationed that the 
C-14 determinatim is a mor) scientific method of deinÉ an ebjeet than 
the date providd by the archaeological stratifica: ioe but very Suw 


sites have so fir “een dated in accordance with theg ! MÀ wotheds 


E7 On the bas of. stratification, the Taxila »viánce, phous that it 


8 
has been fourc ^^ agsociation with the Alexarcer'; cein in mint &ondition 
at a depth of 6 ft beloy the surfape level ani als» at a depth ef 16 i 

TRAC 
This may ge ʻo Ei una N.B.P. ware at Taxila is pr«-4!exandrian, 


Alexander 'a coins have new been dated between 330 Bet, ond 


to eisher 5CC B.C. er GOO B.C. At Rupar, which ie alo 


3 = 
> 2 F : 
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h. been fowl Prom poriod TIT. G £4 dehe of the 
exe hug Ver z 


Biyo SHO Da 


or period TTT ds 498 — 100 B.C., while the date of the post 
early Eve. 


iod is 390-100 B.C It is clear | 
Painted urey ware level of this peri ts | 
T: this that the N.B.?. ware of Rupar may be dated between the 5th cen 
ron S v 


B. js PEE 1c» The N.b.by ware of Ujjain and Mahesvara in 
a pe 


10 
uAdhye Pradesh hes bset dated around the Sth cen. B.C. The C14 date y y 
( 


of th» N.B.P, ware a; esnagar also shows that it belongs Wo hie Sen 
i = . . * 2 


2 
i > 
ien. 3.0. ( 470% 100 C. )¢ Ab Tamlik, Bangarh, Chandraketugarh ( all 
e DR D : rhe ads **. 
Ìn t^e W. Bengal) and sisupalgarh ( Orissa) in the east and Amravati in T 


Muha outh, it may ba paced between the 5th cen. B.C. and the Srd cen. 
B.C, Tu it appears hat in northern, central and southern India inclu- 
ding W. Bengel,?t app- ved around the Sth cen..D.C. and continued till 
the frd cen. B.C. The excavations at Atranjikhed& shows that it has” 
Deen “ound from period TV, The 014 date of the early level of this 

perioi is 530 - 85 eR that of the niare paat is 295 z 100 ee 


15, A 
165 B.C., 


and t:e lowest level o: this veriod has been. placed in 265 


which ray suggest has she N.B.P. imre peeple came here in the early MU 


E 5 t 
6th cen. B.C. and corbinued till the 2nd cen. B.C. At Haginapur, 


though zt pee been fourd ia associction with the Punchmarked coins from 
pcriod III, yet a foy shirds occur below the level of the Punchmarked 


cns. Since the Puncmarked coins senerally range ‘between the 5th-6th 


eon. B.C. and the 2nd con, 


3.0. it my be dated between the early 6th 


em. BS. 

B.C. and pe carly 2nd cen, B.C. The extavatiens at Ahichchhatra , 
however, shows thet it has Leen found from the transitional phase of 
tie Painted Grey ware :.5 


3 asni; ici i | x 
8 a rest, of vhich some Painted Grey ware sherds »j 


ar associated with the N.B.p, wre, Th. 014 date of the early phase 


is «75 ~ 105 B.C. while that of the late phase is 160 + 95 B. oe Thes 
toc J.E.P. ware of this site may te de+ed between the Sth cen. B.C 
and the 2nd cen. B,C. At KauScmbT A 


-, it has been dated &round 625 B.C. 
or th3 basis of Saspi oatien ht two detes of period III yielding the 


N «Jere wire, ha e been det ermin> 2d method the one is 440 + 100 
5,P V on 6 > 14 H 
Bek and the ot he i 10( e 
20. A « er S 500 * 0 ) 5 fe * Thus , th N B P ware at 
3 » a L] 
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ear | Keusambi may be assigned-a date between the 6th cen. B.C. and the 5th 
oth ceny cen. B.C. So far no C14 date has been fixed for the N.B.P. ware phase 
E 
ara in at Sravasti, though on the basis of stratification it has been placed in f. 
Y S 21 n d 
date Y the 7th cen. B,C., but at fajghat, the C14 date of period IB, yielding Es 
, 22 B 
5th ', the N.B.P, ware, is 440 + 110 B.C., which may go to show that it be- B. 
f 
h ( all ; - longs to either the 6th cen. B.C. or the 5th cen. B.C. It may, therefore, E 
Aia’ : 
ati in > be suggested that the N.B.P. ware in Uttar Pradesh ranges between the 
cea. 6th cen. B.C. ed the 2nd cen. B.C., but when we come to Bihar, we find 
a inclus that it has bea assigned to an early date, both on the basis of strati- 
till fication and C:4. At Chirand and Sonepur it has been found from period 
hod e II which follos period IB. The period IB at Chirand has been dated 
a 25 
is . around 800 B.C on the basis of stratification, but C14 date is 765 + 
24 E 
5 E 100 B.C. Thu the N.B.P. ware at Chirand may be placed in the 7th-8th 
5.C 15, A B.C. since th stratification does not show any break in the occupation . 
Vey 25 


At Sonepur ajo, period IB has been dated between 850 B.C. and 650 B.C. , 


on the basisof stratification, but C14 determination has placed it in 


26 
635 110 B.C which shows that it belongs to the 6th-7th cen. B.C. At 
s from | ae 27 28 
Rajgir it hs been dated around 2nd-Zrd cen. B.C. while at Kumrahar 
narked 
it belongs o the ist-2nd cen. B.C. on the basis of C14. The date at 
th-6th dde 29 $0 E 
Rajgir is (304105 B.C. and 2654 105 B.C. and that of Kumrahar is 115+ 
eth $1 
100 B.C. 
hatra D z 2 
Thus it may be inferred on the basis of the above dates of the 
f 
k different sites yielding the N.B.P. ware that it was introduced in Bihar 
sherds near abat the 7th cen. B.C., became popular around the 5th-6th cen. B.C. 
Nase when itspread rapidly into different parts of the country and continued 
Thes till tt 1st-2nd cen. B.C. The revised date of the N.B.P. ware may, 
De aa y x therefre, be fixed between the 7th cen. B.C, md the 2nd cen, B.C., and 
DD not ktween the early 6th cen B.C. md the early 2nd cen. B.C. as pre- 
ag the viouly suggested by the Archaeologists. In view of an early date of 
d 100 i thel.B.P. ware at Sonepur and Chirand, it may be suggested that Bihar 


wal the place of its origin. 


* E 
a . x 
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fabric and shade of this ware may also give some 


l The frequency, j 
clue in determining the place of its origin. At Sarnath, Kausambi, Raj,. 


ghat and SravastY it has been found in large quantity, in various shades 


and ia fine facric, but its frequency is comparatively smaller than that 


of Biter. Moreover, there are certain shades from Sonepur, Chirand and 


EA 


Oriup wich have not been found from any other place. At Taxila, Rupar, 1 
Atranjkheda, Hastinapur, Tamluk , $igupalgarh and Amravati, it has been 
found in small quantity, and that also in one or two shades only. It is 
interesdng to note in this connection that those places where it has 
been foud in small quaitity, it occurs in black shade. The frequency 

of the Lack shade is greater even at those places where it occurs in 
large quntity which is indicative of the popularity of this shade and 

its greaer demand in the society. Bihar has yielded this pottery in 

all the hree grades ( thick, medium and thin ), but the finer fabric is 
in large frequency, It may, therefore, be suggested on this ground as 


well tht Bihar was the place of its origin. Further, some N.B.P. ware 


sherds rom Sonepur show patination which indicate that it was in the 

experim;tal stage while some other sherds from the same site bear gold 
DEN a the black polished AUTE which probably reveal'that the ex- 
ssa were going on to produce this pottery in different shades and 


colour. This curther strengthens the theory of its origin in Bihar. 


Penide this, here is another sherd from the same site which is in black 


and re ware nd has got the same polish on its surface that is noticed E. 5 


on the!.B.P.ware. This probably shows that the experiments may have . is Zr 


been rde on she Black and Red ware as well $ s 


1 > : 
ie N.B?, ware has either succeeded the Black and Red ware or the 


P z i ss Tag 
ainti Greywere. At Atranjikhedg, however, all the above three types 


0. ite S 
f p rieshay e been found. The Black and Red ware comes from the 
earle t Leyl and the Painted Gr ey ware is ie) owed b N B 
} es 3 fü ll y the 


P. WarGe 
At Lstinapr and Kaugambi, 


it has been found above the Painted Grey 


war level. Therefore, the Scholars suggested that E NS . 
«B.P, ware 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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iva, fouleyed the tradition of-the Painted. Grey ware, both-in-technique and 
"m. | T Tt is interesting to note in this connection that the Painted Grey 
3 | ware is almost absent in Bihar where it has been found above the level 
p Y z of the Black and Red ware. On this basis it may Do suggested that in 
Rupeni j Bihar, ít followed the tradition of the Black and Red ware. Looking on 
S DS this hypothesis, there should be two groups on the N.B.P. ware people - 
ua ue " Ap one who followed, the tradition of the Painted Grey ware people and the 
has other wh¢ fol towel tbe Black and Red ware people. But this hypothesis 
ueney may not be correct, in view of thel fact thavetnere is uniformity in the 
s in Leo «technique eni type almost at gi the places where it has been found 
e and suggestiug some common origin. In this connection it may be noticed 
y in that a third type of pottery is noticed in association with the Black and 
bric is Red ware is vell as with the-Painted Grey ware. This type of pottery is 
und as ; known to he Archaeologists as the Black—slipped ware and closely resem- 
. ware 1 i bles withthe N.B,P. ware in technique and type. Hence; in all probabili- 
the 3 2 ty, it b ir. the tradition of the Black-slipped ware. The cheni- 
^ gold cal ME als» suggest that the black glaze is achieved because of a 
M. certain emical property applied over the black surface of the pottery. 
ena It is quie likely,therefore, thet experiments may have been made on the 
Black slpped pottery to achieve glaze or lusture on ft. It may also be 
= added tht there is a great similarity between the types and forms of the 
E > potteris in the Black and Red ware and the N.B.P. ware. The bowls and 
: ^ 
doc) | E dishes ce some of the common types noticed both in the Black and Red ` 
have Y y yie and th N.B.P. wares at Sonepur and Chirand in Bihar. The difference lies . 
mainly:n forms, sides and sizes. The potteries of period IB have the 
r-vhe) | ; reprentæion of mostly everted rims having concave sides, while those 
types | of piod II yielding the N.B.P. ware have inverted rims. The similarity 
hr a in t: pòtery types may suggest that the N.B.P. ware has followed the 
. Ware: l tra-ŭtior of the Black and Red ware and the types ( in the N.B.P. ware) 
ey l : 11 tunMlers,4lids and slightly corrugated stands are Tenet of its 
el i orin di this region. 
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Tt will not be out of place to mention here that when the N.B.p, 


ware reached a developed stage by the 5th-6th cen. Dig e eee o 


uy SA E. 
come one oi the centres of artistic, religiofis and Political Slay aioe 


* x 
It was during the 5th cen, B.C. that Buddha went to Bodh Gaya for medita-" N 
tion and go! enlightenment. He, then went to Rajgrih, Vaisali and Sar- 
nath. At Sernath he delivered the first sermon. Immediately, monks 
$ * 
wv 


may have bem deputed to different parts of the country for the propoga- 
tion of hisreligion, and they may have carried the N.B.P. ware pots 
with them. As already mentioned above, Sanchi, Ujjain, Sravasti and ^ 
Taxila have yielded the N.B.P. ware. These places, by now,had become 
important entres of political » religious and commercial activities, ane 
as such thy wore frequently visited by the kings, princess and the 
king's pary. It is just possible that they may have carried away some 
4 ^ 


of the pos with then, since we know that the N.B.P. ware was generally 


used by te rich families. The.study of artistic activities may also be 


helpful à determining the place of its origin. The art of polishing 


probably originated in Magadh first on the N.B -P, ware and developed on 


: 33 
stone dring the Maurya period but some scholars have suggested that 


potter; hes been imported from the west, Their arguments are based on 
th 1 
e anlozy between the black-glazed ware of the Hellinistic Greece and 
the b'ack-gl | 
40/-B.088 ware of Arretine,. The black-glazed pottery of Greece | 


has }een dat 
ed around the Srd-4th cen. B.C. while the black-gloss ware 
of rretine has been dated between 30 B.C. and 20 A.D *Thus both th | 
: ) À.D. us bo ese 
typs of ware i | 
yy € are later in date than the N.B.P, ware because it has been 
agigned between the 6th cen, 


Hence the tech- 
ai 


e 


e 
c e 
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hes eimogt proved that it is indigenous in character - may be a court 
art. It may be possible, therefore) A derived the technique of polish- 
ing from the N.B.P. ware which originated in Bihar. Thus these evidences 
&lso support the theory of its origin in Bihar. 

There is another inportant point in respect of its origin in Bihar 
and that is' the presence of iron in association with the Black and Red 
ware in period IB and the N.B.P. ware in period II at Sonepur and 
Chirand. In period IB, the iron occurs though in small manti in the 
form of socketed hoe and iron lugs, yet it is of á great significance. 
This may indicate that they had probably adopted the iron in their use. 
In period II, the iron appears in large quantity in various forms and 
Shapes like sword, javeline or spear lances, daggers, blades, arrow- 
heads etc. which may go to show that the use of iron increased. It 
appears, therefore, not unlikely that the iron was invented in Bihar by 
the Black-and-Red ware people in about 8th cen. B.C. The use of iron 
increased around 6th cen. B.C., when the N.B.P. ware developed and spread. 
It may, therefore, be inferred that since both of then were iron using 
people, they may have come from the same family, and as such the persons 
belonging to period IB of Sonepur and Chirand in Bihar may bc responsible 
for the evolution of the N.B.P. ware. This further supports the theory 
of its origin in Bihar. 

The N.B.P. ware is spread over various parts of this country from 
Taxila in the north-west, to Bangarh and Tamluk in the east and Amravati 
in the south. This ware, as a matter of fact mainly occurs from the Gan- 
getic valley with its focus in Ancient Magadh, but it has also been 
found in large quantity from Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh. Therefore, some 
scholars have nies that Ujjain was a separate EARS of production 
of this ware on the round that it was a flourishing commercial capital 
city in the 6th cen. B.C. They have further supported their above pre- 


position in the light of the find of a large number of fragments of 


a 
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ecimens ineluding those without slip in the interior. These 


rather poor sp 
sherds, according to him, have unusual core. Te is partly grey and partiy 


brown in one and reddish in another, Therefore, he thinks that these may | 
hz 


ET 


have been immitations of the real N.B.P. ware. It may be inferred on 
this basis that Mahesvara was a separate centre of production, but now 


the question arises whether it is contemporary to the N.B.P. ware of 


Bihar or it is of a later date. It is most likely that in the early T 


stage a separate centre may have been established to meet the greator 
demand. Similar suggestion may also he made in respect of Ujjain and 
Kaugambi. The Buddhist monks, traders, princess and kings may be respon- 
sible for the spread of this ware, Since, it is found mostly from the 
Buddhist sites it is most likely that the spread has been made mainly by 


the Buddhist monks. 
Thus, with our knowledge of the age and. distribution of the N.B.P. ‘ à 

ware belonging to the early centuries preceding the Christian era, we can - T 

clearly sae its movement in space and time towards north, east, west, 

and south from focus in the Gangetic valley particularly Bihar in Magadh. 

It, therefore, originated in Bihar ; became popular in Uttar Pradesh, then 

spread in other parts of the country where it has been found, Thus, 


Bihar may be regarded as the epi-centre of the N.B.P ware 
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THE NORTHERN BLACK POLISHED WARE IN BIHAR 
By 
Dr. Sita Ram Roy. 


As early as 1961 the author wrote a paper, entitled 
'The N.B.P. Ware is the first representative Aryan pottery in 
Bihar', which was read in the Srinagar e of the A11 India 
Oriental Conference, '61, and in it he tried to prove that the 
Aryans, after their appearance on the land of Bihar, produced 
the Northern Black Polished Ware: He still holds the same 
view and puts forward his arguments for the consideration df 
the scholars in the field. 


By the time the Aryans touched the land of Bihar, 
their cultural development and mental achievement were far 
suverior to those of their predecessors. Naturally their 


knowledge in the field of ceramic art was enriched by their 


constantly increasing skill inherited from their forebears. 


ceramic art of India, seems to have originated somewhere in 
the region covered by present Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh 


E] 


soon after that region was Aryanised. 


Our discoveries in the field of archaeology have 
supplied enough material to bear testimony to the fact that 
the Aryans were highly skilled in the field of ceramic art long 
before they brought forth the pe Black Polished Ware. The 
discovery of the Painted Grey Ware from the proa Ware 
strata in the upper Gangetic basin clearly testifies, the high 
skill of the Aryans in the art of pottery-making in the very 
early stage of their settlement on the Indian soil. This, further, 
suggests that the people of this race, who, even in the remote 
past, were able to produce such a technically brilliant pottery — 
like the Painted Grey Ware which ranks among a very few best 
ceramic industries in India, must have sufficiently qualified 
themselves in the ceramic field long before they touched Brahma- — | 


* 


* * ; ee 
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The movement of the Aryans from the upper Gangetic 
basin to the region of Bihar must have taken a few centuries, 
a 

i 
During this span of time the authors of the black slipped ware, 


ssociation with the Painted Grey Ware at Hastinapura | 


found in a 


and suspected to be the forerunner of the Northern Black Polishég E 


Ware, must have déveloped their skill to such a stage as was 


able to give birth to the pottery like the Northern Black 
Polished Ware. 4 


The archaeological field researches, no doubt, show a: 
wide distribution of the N.B.P. Ware, i.e. from Taxila in the 
north-west to Tamluk in the north-east and to Amravati in the 
south, but the farther we move from Bihar to any direction 
the greater we find deterioration in fabric, lustre, varieties 
and frequency of the ware. From several sites of Bihar, especia- 
lly. from vai seit (Distt. Muzaffarpur) , ed (Distt. Gaya), 
Rajgir and P alinne (Distt. Patna) and eed (Distt. 


Li 


Saran), the Ware, under review, has been found in number and 


varieties representing glaze in different colours, viz., silvery, 
golden, jet biack, metallic steel blue-occasionally with reddish 


brown patches. Its slip, rather its glaze, seems to have reached 


its zenith in this region alone. À fragmentary specimen of 


lying with the Vaigalz Museum, is so brilliantly glazed that 


t de udes one to mai t or a br an 


and the i 
d the sherd itself gives the impression of the stone 


ware ei 
a . Such an example has not been Seen elsewhere 
^ . 


The t; 
ypical painted Grey Ware, which has been’ 


identified as the Mahabharata Pottery by B 


9 
. eB. Lal on the b 
of its find-spots, n 


the names of which are referred to in the 


reat epic in oues 
great epic in Question, seems to have been the Aryan 


z $ CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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etic 3. = 
les. representative pottery of the upper Gangetic basin,and it 
E belonged to a period long before the appearance of the Northern 
à pura Black Polished Ware on that region and hardly to the Mahabha- p 
Polishé¢ — ak rata time. The Mahabharata mentions about the military expedi- 5 
Jas tions of the Pandavas which were sent to all TETEE of our P 
country. Bhima marched with flying colours on KoSala, Ayodhya, E 
| & ‘ Uttara KoSala, Kasi etc. Krishna, Bhima and Arjuna came to |- 
t | Rajagriha in connection with the assassination of Jarasandha. 4 
E^ &1l this suggests that the people of eastern India had i 
E social intercourse with those of Hastinapura and others and 3 
EC . they played very important parts in the Maliábharata war. But H 
: it is surprising that no site in eastern Uttar Pradesh and 
in Bihar could yield the ware. Probably it did not last for long, j 
specter ie othervise in the long run it could have travelled far and 
2) 5 x y wide like the N.B.P. Ware or it was under circulation when 
2 there was a social or commence tal intercourse between the 
nd c3 north-western and eastern regions of the conn ds The thick 
silvery, — deposit of the Fainted Grey Ware at Hastinapura supports the 
'eddish | latter inference. 
reaches | [Tne Painted Grey Ware, discovered in association 
2s | with the N.B.P. Ware from VaiSali, seems to be different in 
| lustre and fabric from that found at Hastinapura, Ahichchhatra 
at s » ~- etc. The Painted Grey Ware of Vaisali has got the same lustre 
oe WE 4s that of the Northern Black Polished Ware, although the 
tone | painted design on the sherd has got a close affinity to one 
| | of the designs ee on the typical Painted Grey Ware found 
: de E chis may süggest that the makers of the Northern 
asis | Black Polished Ware probably had, by accident, come across LAIT 
hd | $ the sherds of the Painted Grey Ware in the latter's region 
j and had tried the dosign on their best ceramic specimen, viz., 
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4. 
Even such examples are rare. 


the N.B.P. Ware. 7 
Sm, 
` mayana mentions that Rishi Vi$vamitra along 


mne R 
ourse of his journey from his 


with Rama and Lakshmana, in c 
halted near 


hermitage (Near Buxar) to the land of Mithila, 


va 

P ono ; - to his / OY 

the city of Girivraja or Vasumati and narrated to ae 

the glories of the city and the greatness of its founder. | 

Does this not suggest that the region was Arfyanised long before. 
33M e. 


Ea 


be sue d to the place ? Girivraja has Uu m 
mentioned as the capital of Magadha in the Mahabharata. 
Vasumat or Girivraja has been identified with present Rajgir 
in the district of Patna. The study of the cultural deposit at 
Rajgir sisse a clear picture of the human occupational sequenca 
of the site- The excavation at the site by A. Ghosh revealed 
that the real occupants ok the place were the Northern Black 
^ 


Polished Ware using people who were certainly none but Aryans. 


^ v 
The earlier phase of the deposit, characterised by the N.B.P. Y 


Ware, reveaied a few post-cremation burials which also, if the 
a 
Satapatha Pra is j j 

p samana 1s relied upon, seem to be Aryan in 


- character, 
We are ir^ormed by traditions that Vaigali was 

by c 1 
founded by some legendary king named Visala who ruled the- | 
region sometime before ten generations from king Sumati who | 


was contemporaneous with Rama. One may infer from thig that 


1 
the region vas Ar ig? 4 
Janis?1l long before the advent of Kama. The 
archaeological excavations of the site have proved that th | 

a 8 


real human occupation of Vaisalt started with the people 
asso- 


ciated with the Northern Black Polished Ware, The occurrence l 
e 


of the coarse black-and-red ware from the pre-N.B.P. Ware level 
eP. eve 


from (the Chakrardas area of) VaiSali and Chirand in north 
o 


ih A from ; 
Bihar and from Sonpur in south bihar may be associated with 


Phe non-Aryan culture of the region. The discovery of th 
e 


© 
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. Ppolisheó Plack-and-red.sre: sherds. from the’ region in associa- 
tion with the Northern Black Polished Ware clearly suggests that 
the polish on the former was due to the social intercourse 
between the Makers of the black-and 


-red ware and those of the 
N.B.P., Ware. (6: 


an one not conclude that the region was Aryanised 
by. the users of the Northern Black Polished wares 
In the symposium of the meeting of the Central 


&dvisory Board of Erchaeology at Baroda in 1960, S.C. Ray 


Was right in putting forward the fact that the Northern Black 
Polished Ware was in circulation in Magadha during the time of 
the Mahabharata, although his further argument was not convin- 
cing when he aivocated that the Painted Grey Ware and the N.B 


Ware were coeval. Had this been the case, 


De 


both the wares would 
have.-been picked up from the same strata in any site where 


both the wares. have been found from different layers. The 
appearance cf. the N.B.P. Ware at the upper strata in the regions 
of the Painted. Grey Ware simply suggests that the former was 
later in date than the latter at least in the latter's region. 
The fact that the motherland of the N.B.P. Ware was ignorant 

of the culture of the typical Painted Grey Ware at any stage 

may allow many a mind to infer that the Painted Grey Ware 

disappeared even from its motherland (1.e., upper Gangetic 
basin) long before the appearance of tho Northern Black 
Polished Ware. 

f The cultural deposit below the Northern Black 
Polished Ware in Bihar, wherever examined, has yielded such 

a pottery as is fragile, crude and coarse. At places the 
occurrence of the pottery from the iex Ware level is 

nominal, The excavation at Rajgir (1950) yielded only a fow 

Sherds from the strata below the Northern Black Polished Ware. 
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| crude in making and coarse 


filiate it to 


j1 red in colour, 


du 
The ware was À 
o af 
in fabric. The excavator could not be able 

ceramic industry as the sherds were too fragmentary, 

any Known Ce, ‘ 
ic finds below the W,B.P. level at Sonpur, Chirand 

amic 

| ison with the 
and VaiSali were coarse in character in compariso A . 

sts that the makers of the. pottery of 


The cer 


N.B.P. Ware. This sugee 


those days were unrefined and ignorant of the advanced art 


which the authors of the N.B.P. Ware applied on their Ware. om 


The polish, rather the glaze, on the ware may have reached 
its brilliancy long after it came into existence. 

. If we suppose that the N.B.P. Ware appeared long 
after the Aryans settled on the land of Bihar, it brings a = 
lot of difficulties. Had they produced the Northern Black 
Polished Ware lene after they had settled on the land of 
Bihar, they would have certainly brought forth some such ware + " 


as would have been highly developed in technique as was P - 


expected from the successors of the makers of the Painted Grey 
Ware found at Hasftinapura and Ahichehhatra etc. whence the 
Aryans had migrated towards the east. It is quite unnatural to 
think that the successors of the makers of so fine a pottery 
like the Painted Grey Ware would deteriorate in the field in 
such a way that they would produce such a dull, crude and 
coarse Ware as is discovered from the pre-N.B.P. level at 
Rajgir. TOV. 
The fact that tne real human occupation of the 
sites of Vaifali, Rajgir etc. begins with the Northern Black 
Polished Ware using people suggests that there began the firm 
settlement of a cultured human race like the Aryans and not 


that like the vagabond non-Aryans. Had the Aryan settlement 


in the region began with some other ceramic industry than the 


N.B.P. Ware, the ware produced would, naturally, have occurred 
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quence and tallied, to some 


ware (N.B.P.Ware) or with 
Ware) in type, 


extent, either with the succeeding 


the Preceding one (the PeGe 
brilliancy, Like its polish 

3 
‘the black -and 


fabric and 
the refinement 
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The N.B.P. Ware in Bihar has been reported from 


On 


Balirajagarh or Baligarh (Darbhanga district), Bodh 


Bhelawar. garh (Gaya) , Buxar (Shahabad) , 
Dharhara (Purnea) , 


-Gaya and 
; Chérand (Saran) : 
Girigk (P 

atna) , Monghyr (Monghyr) , 
(Bhagalpur) , Pataliputra (Patna), 


eiui ehe 


‘Nathnagar—~_ : 
: Pirnagar Deorhi (Monghyr) , 
Rajgir (Patna) ,:Sonpur or Sonitpur (Gaya) and Vaigali and 
Katra (Muzaffarpur) : 

The types of the Ware bear testimony to the utilita- 


rian character of the pottery. The known shapes are dishes 
? 


bowls, handis, jars, lid, tumbler, vessels with stand bases 


and spout (suggestive of the spouted vessels), of which all 


except spout have been found in Bihar. 
The N.B.P. sherds, repaired by copper-wivze or pin 
have been reported from different sites in India 
? 
viz., Rupar (Distt. Rupar Punjab) , 


revettings, 


| Bairat (Distt. Jaipur) , 
Ujjain (Distt. Ujjain) and Kumrahar (Distt. Patna). This 


shows that the broken N.B.P. Ware Was not usually thrown 


away; it was used after it was repaired by copper-wire end at 


= a 
E, * : < : p 
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the samo time the repair cost less than the actual production | 
of the ware would have cost. In this practice Bihar also did 
not lag behind, but it is difficult to say wherefrom this 


D EXP 
system began. i ug x 
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DISH-ON-STAND i 


By 
ion Dr. Madän Mohan Singh, 
Reader. 
Lid j 
ia 4 : Ihe dish-on-stand including simple dishes belonging M 
to the Harappa and post-Harappa chalcolithic cultures may D 
E be regarded as the prototypes of Indian dishes or thalis, i: 
A. Thus the antiquity of the typical Indian dish (whether footed [- 
1 or non-footed) goes back to the third mill&néum B.C, It is " 
interesting that this particular type of ware retained its [s 
30 § shape during the long period of its survival, 3 
ora- - - fal 
ee The Indian dish is a shallow vessel with raised sides, X 
eee upright or flaring. It is a multi-purpose vessel, mainly : 
95. used for consuming food, either dry or liquid. The bowl also 4 
dor | serves this purpose and any sizable shallow bowl may be H 
4 y called a dish. It makes its appearance before the dish and à 
f both types of pottery shapes appear to have been derived ` E 
from the same source, B 
The distinctive thali appears in the Gangetic Valley 
(e.g., Ahichchhatra and Hastinapur) in c. 800 B.C., and 
in spite of complete change in fabric and material, the 
shapes continue till c. 500 B.C. (e.g., Kausambi and 
1 varaani). The shapes of this vessel in the Painted Grey 
43 4 Ware and the N.B.P. ware are the same. The dish is mentioned 
| also in the literary sources belonging to this period and 
| later, which £g may, suggest that at this stage it was not 
d A exclusively used as a vessel for consuming food. Thali NL 
‘| derived from Sanskrit Sthāli which is referred to by Panini 
| and CURE as an earthen pot used for cooking. These 
| UE do not refer to the footed dish as it had 
| disappeared by the period when they flourished, It appears 
E 5 


M a 
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rd the dish or sthali in the beginning was Ere pem 


for cooking and eating. Later it ceased to serve ihe purpose 


“pf cooking. The term Kappara is mentioned in Katyayana's — } 


= Varttika on Panini as a vessel for eating and it has been 


4 i 
‘enterpreted as a bowl. It is the Sanskrit Karpara which 


| 


in course of time seems to have assumed a number of variants ?':- 


‘such as Kurava, Kulhara, Katora ete. 


. The mieten ctand mikes its first appearance in the 
pre-Harappa phase at SU ran. Its use becomes wide- 
Spread in the Harappa period and later it continues in the 
different wares of the post-Harappa chalcolithic cultures 
spotted from Baluchistan, Sind and Gujarat to Bengal. This 
€istinctive pottery type has been found in several sites 
such as Harappa, Mohenjodaro, Chanhudaro, Lothal, Rangpur, 
Thukkar, Ahar, Kalibangan, Nevdatoli, Rojdi, Mehgaon, 
Chirand, etc. Only stems have been found at Kaugambi and 
Pandurajadhibi. This typical dish-on-stanà almost dis- 
appeared by c.1000 B.C, However, a low stand is seen in 


the beginning of the Christian era in the dish of the 


imported Avretine ware, 


The tradition of attaching stand bases to dishes 


and bowls is very ancient in India, ang abroad. This 


feature is seen in 3 t 
7 ; Eypt, Elam, Crete, Anau, early European 


sites, ete. In Palestine, the stand appears in the Ath 
continues in the First Dynastic 
period, and in Greek pottery, 


nillerfun B.C. in Egypt it 


the appearance of the dish 
with high stems belongs to the seventh century Sto a 
-C, In 


India, the stand base first 8ppears as a Support for d 
T deep 


bowls belonging to the Neolithic phase, This stand i 
. S 


apparently short. It is this tradition which has continued 
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3. i 
till present times in the form of rounded or ring 


-base of 
convex sided bowls. 


It is easy to understand the reason of providing stand 
, or pedestal for a bowl which had rounded base; 
S x 


y 


es 


Vin 


but it is 
difficult to explain the Purpose of the stand of a dish, 
en 

| The dish-on-stand or the footed thali has been identified 
| ‘ 


with the fruit stand used in Western Asia and Europe. 
ants ?'. 


* XC 


= AG ^ M. Ae 
"EC V AGE HORTON 
PROP XD etos uet 


=~ 


In countries where fruits are available in abundance (e.g., 
Iran), 


LI 


tHs may have been the proper use of the footed dish 
TO even in early times, 


a 
ius 


m E 9 


but the same does not Seem applicable 


in Indian context. There is evidence to show that even in 


SY 


the west the footed dish was not exclusively used as a fruit 


^D 


p 
» o 


Stand. The Indian footed dish might have been utilised for 
S | 


aris keeping cooked food, preferably fried or roasted or any 
4 f^ 


e 


other eatable. This type of vessel possibly served the 
purpose of an offering dish. The higher sections of the 


M 
a 
E 
t 
Jj 
va 
or 
N 
{> 
a 


24] 


society might have prefered to use such type of vessels on 


Special occasions. It may be argued that dishes with long 


ip o. 


stems may not have been suitable for eating purpose because 
unless one holds it properly, such a vessel may be over- 
turned. But such dishes are provided with considerably 
broad bases to maintain the balance. So far no such vessel 
has ean subjected to chemical analysis of the remanent 
food particles, it is difficult to come to a conclusion, 
But one thing appears to be obvious that even as a vessel 

of secular use it was possibly used on special occasions. 
= | 7 If it was used for consuming food, it mist have served the 
[NEC 


purpose on certain ceremonial occasions or for entertaining 
ic 


| 

l guests. 
E 

H 


There is one more possibility of the secular use 


of the dish-on-stand, The Harappans were a community of 


a 
a 
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traders and they might have used various sizes of stands in 


their sheps for displaying the articles of sale, 


Though there are many possibilities as regards the 
use of the dish-on-stand, but it; main use seems to be ritua- ; | X 
listic, when the typical dish-on-stand disappeared from the | 
Indian scene, its place as a vessel for ritualistic purpose | 
was possibly taken by the lemp-on-stand. Marshall has rightly à a 


z 
| 


È 


established on the analogy of ancient western Asian and | 
European civilisations that the footed dishes. with long | 
stems were used as offering stands. Tall stems have come 

from almost every burial at kish and a limestone plaque from 
the represents a priest pouring libations into a stand before | 
a seated god. These are weighty suggestions as regards the 


ritualistic use of this type of vessel, But in one of the 


H T : : : $ T 
burials at kish in which a mother and a child were found * 


"—buried yieldei two Stands of different Sizes which may 


Suggest that the use of this type of vessel was not exclusively 
Vence eps 3 A 

ritualistic and “hat it probably served the purpose of an 

eatirg vessel also. | 


The wide Tange of dishes and bowls with stand in 
ancient wi j 

ie orld points out to a common tradition which seems 
to be religious, Early India had trade relations with à 
Egypt, Me 


| 
Í 
j 
i 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
E 


s : 
opotamia and Iran and there had been much inter 
change of ideas ana customs, 


8S a result of which t 
he cultures 
of these countries developed 


certain common religious belief 


The dishes-on- 
and shapes, In appea 


c 


€ 
LI 
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or wrapped in the process of baking, a small proportion of 


Sand anè lime was usually mixed up with the clay, It is 


have 


very rare that they are found intact because they 
been broken by the pressure of earth owing to their shape. 


These from Harappa and Mohenjodaro are badly dama ed and 
not a single piece was found intact at NevdatolY, As the 
Stems of this type of vessel are-thick they have sürrived, 


but the wide open pans and bases are found in fragments, 


Dishes-on-stand were made either in two parts as 


in western Asia (e.g., kish, the stem and the base forming 


one portion and the pan, the other) or in three as is 

evident from the post-Harappa chalcoltic cultures (e.g. 

“nar, Nevdatoli, Chirand, ete.) The joints of the different 
13 


he 
1 Lo 


of the vessel were carefully concealed, 


Harrapan dishes-on-stand are coated with a thick 


Tray 


d Sido which was carefully rubbed down, They are usually 


Gic ra.ed with horizontal bands, sometimes with elaborate - 


OzXaer'ration, 


sie Harappan dishes-on-stand fall under three main 
14 


Br 


Ou. S ac:ording to the classification of Marshall, Later 


fvither elissification was made and in the group of the 


/ocvea Cish vith long and plain stems only seven variants 
15 


er 


re observet. The first group consists of those with 


em 


zuat Torms, tie second shows long and plain stems and the 


‘aire has moulded stems, The first category is the most 
zn and it is probably due to their squatness that these 

v:Ssels are better preserved than those with long stems. 

T ey are painted with broad bands of red, but the plain 

a l long stemmed disaes are generally coated with pinkish 


& .p without decoration, The dishes of the third category 


` 
. 
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show elaborate stems. They are gested warn a thick TedesiduE 


The most distinguishing feature of this variety is a ball- 


| 
inion of | 
like moulding at the top of the stem, In the op nion o | 


Marshall this ball was intended for preventing the hand 


TUO 


from coming into contact with the hot pan, In addition to 
the above varieties we also find small dishes-on-stand with | 
rough finish which may have been either toys for children 


or intented for rough use. 


The dish-on-stand makes it appearance in Malwa in | 
16 
c.2000 B.C. in which one may observe the difference between 


the stand of the Sind type and that of the Malwa type. The 


stand of the former has comparatively a thinner neck and 
a broad ané flared base, The latter shows a straight stem 


base is not as flared as in the case of the former. 


The Malwe tyne of dishes are shallow, with broad,flat rims, 
and they fell under two main types - (1) those with straight 


^r slightiy ueneno sides and (2) those with slightly 
> s-tvrned sides, A thick dark red Slip is applied to them 
“<8, are painted with geometrical and animal designs. 
Ti 3 cecorat 


Su.f^ce of the 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
i 
| 
ton is rich and sometimes extends over the whole . | 
sn. Many dishes and pedestals bear various 

x fu 

SO. cOmf-ation, | 


the dish-on-stand ig distinctive at Ahar (c 1800- 
n in the stone i 

ee ne ware like pottery as well as 
in the | lack=-on-Req Ware, 


1200 1,0.) bot 


Only fragments of q 
que ishes with 


intur 
turned rim and cut or &rooved below the rim and 
stems were found in the levels of the aoe wa: : 


re 
pottery. D. sh-on- pec 


Stand and Simple dishes are the onl 
v Ware like pottery and they conti 
succeeding p: inted Black-on-Red Ware 


in the ston d Synge 


nue in the 


The dish-on-stand 
of this ware has a broad base as leu.many other 1 
earlier 


e 
e e 
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vessels of similar shape, but difference lies mainly in 


fabric. The connecting stem is generally hellow at Ahar . 


In eastern India also the dish-on-stand appears in 
&bout the second millenium B.C, at Chirand in Bihar where 
stems, bases and fragments of pans have been found in large 
number, A few pieces 5f the stem which may have been a 
portion of bowl or dish-on-stand are reported from Pandu- 
rajadhibi in West Bengal, The fragments of this vessel from 
Chirand have been found in the Black-and-Red ware as well as 
in the associated Red and Black wares. The stems are 
generally hollow and are either corgigateà or plain. Only 


one stem has been found in the Black ware which shows deep 
A4 cum hair ac 
rec 


cormgation, The dish-on-stand from Chirand QHES Grm one of 
its speciality is that the border of the base in the Red 
ware is painted in dots with creamish white colour. It 
seems that the dish in the Black-and-Red ware was also 
painted as is evident from a fragment bearing painting. 

Thus the dishconcs ceno ns a significant pottery 
type associated with the life of the people of the chalcoli- 


thic cultures in India. 
crc a € a ——— MÀ RE ER 
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" POTTERY OF KAUSAMBI " 
By 

| V. D. Misra. 

| Department of Ancient History, 

| ; Culture & Archaeology. 

| Allahabad University. 


-$ 


3 -£ : -r The University of Allahabad has been conducting excavations at the 


| , famous site of Kaussmbi, situated st a distance of 32 miles in the south- 
westerly direction from Allahabad, since 1949. The main areas excavated 
a. 
1, Ancient roads, lanes and residential houses of the common 

people near Asokan piller situated practically in the centre 
of the mound enclosed by the defences, 

^ | ^ 2. Ghositarama Monastery, the abode of Gautama Buddha, situated 

near the eastern gate of the ancient city, 

3. Defences on the eastern side, 

4 | 3 and 

E) wh 4.. The palace - Complex ab the south-western corner of the city. 


Needless to say, the excavations of the above mentioned sectors have 


throw ihka rach new light on the various aspects of Ancient Indian his- 
tory and cuiture, . Jur knovxedge regarding the evolution of town-life, 


the growsh or v. 2^ concept, sculpture, architecture, epigraphy and- 


antiquity of coinage has been considerably enlarged. In the field of 


religious practices, the excavations have revealed bono new facets which 


5 R 
were either previously unknown or mengrely known. In tho field of cera- 


mic industries, the excavations have contributed substantially to the 


~ 


fgrling of the gap between Indian proto-history and history. The 


e between the end of the Harappan civili- 
and the advent of Alexander on the obher, has j 


zation cn the one hand E 


| 

| problem of the so-called Dark-ag 
| The huge mass of pottery from the site 
j 


boen considerably elucidated, 


isti ding to the five cultural ` 
falls into thé five distinct groups, correspon g 


periods of the site: Bach group prosents special features cheracter- 


istic of its particular period: 


period I (C. 1300 B.C. to C. 1000 B.C.) E EE. 


n 


on 


& sý m 
EIL T TET ase x. dE 
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G po y pr edom y nall 
tter of period I is inantl r ed, (IA) occasio 


j i all percent 
iti to this there is a sma : 
painted in black pignent. In addition 7 


tage of sturdy Grey to Buff ware (18); Coarse Black-and Red Jare (IC) 


coarse Black Ware (73), end Incised ware (IE). 


E ting a few stray exemples, the pottery is wheel made, treated 
xcep 


5 e 
th slip or wash and fired. Within each sub.group; however; h 
wl a 


: hl. à 
differences exist with regard to the preparation of clay, firing an 


general finish. 
^A - Red Ware 

The most common ware is wheel-made, sturdy red ware. The slip on 
the ware varies from bright red to dull brownish red. The well leviga- 
ted clay besides fine organic material sometimes contains straw, sand 
and lime particles as bin ing material. The core is orange red, evi- 
dently the result of uniform firing at a high temperature. Though in 
seme thick and large vessels it is blackish. A very small percentage of 
the ware is painted in black pigment. The painting comprising horizon- 
tal, vertical or oblique bands, is mostly executed on the outside 
generally on the rim, neck and shoulder of the vessels. The important 
types of this group are hallow, hemisoherical and ovaloid bowls, 
shallow and convex sided dishes, bowls-cum-basins with ridges and 
prominent grooves, dish-on-stands, goblet, Beakers, shallow basins; 


and storage vessels both large and mediun sized (GES ion alanooo)) 


-3 = Grey to Buff Ware - Allied to the sturdy red ware is this 


&*up of equally strudy s"rds of grey to Buff ware with a black. slip 


on mooth surface. “nly a few types in this group are known but they 


are Common also to Group IA. Some of the sherds in both these sub- 
Éroups show clear use of the technique of paring before firing, which 


is very well illustrated on the stem of the dish-on-stand type 
(see Figs. 3,5. mn. d5 


IC and Ii-Coarse Black-o-^ ^e4 and Black wares :- 
—— án ES V. 


The r« : 
maining sub-important groups of this period consist of 


a 
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y ; sherds, mostly shapeless and in very fragmentary condition, of a coarse 
ceni | Black-and-Red and Black vares. As compared to Sub- Group IA and IB, the 
Ge | clay is coxbeeely coarse, with a larger quantity of rough organie mater- 
» | 2 ial and very small pieces of stone used as degraissant, leaving rugged 
ated l | texture full of small cavities. The pottery seams to have been . ~ed E 
| | on a slow wheel and fired in an inverted position at a low temperature. l^. 
à " r. : There are traces of black slip on some of the sherds. The pottery of E 
e this group, though contemporary to that of sub-Groups IA and IB, seems É 
to represent a different ceramic tradition, Some of the sherds are E 
| painted in white pigment on a black slipped surface. E 
E | Thu:, we have seen above the pottery assemblage of Period I of È 
a : Kausambf s very fragentary and extrenely worn out. A considerable q 
e number of pottery types of this period had a wide distribution in the p 
E | Vindhya plateau and western India, such as at Navdatoli (periods III), ? 
E 1 Rangpur (IIB, IIC and III), Lothal (IIB), Mehagaon, Somanath, Mota- j 
seid * a machiala eto, |. 
a Teriod :I (C. 1000 B.C. to €. 900 B.C.) i 
The po'5ery from the later layers of Period I of the Detencea and 
von | almost the atire material from the earlier layers of the palaco complex 
and Ghoshit:rama manastery, constitute a distinc group which compare 
well with the similar types of Átiranjikhera and other chalcolithic 
3 | sites of ceniral and western India and is superior in the preparation 
j59) | of clay, firiag and finish to the pottery assemblage of period I. The 
4f entire materi] of this assemblage can, however, be divided into the 
zlip | following grops: 
„hey | ITA - Rec Ware - The ware is well fired, turned on a fast wheel 
= | * and is treatec with a bright micaclous ochreous slip on both the sides. 
nich = Some of the vessels are painted in dark black or white pignent. The 
painted dosigns consist of horizontal, vertical bands with varying 
h "m thickness nnd pe.lets enclosed within horizontal bands (see P1..1....)- 
5 
| 
© ei 
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cases the painting is confined to the rim and neck portions 
In some cases, ; 


f the exbernal surface only while in other the whole of the external 
fo) d 


face secms to have been painted. There are & few casos in which 
surfa E 


tho painting is executed on the inner surface as well. The ware is , 


: represented by bowls, dishes, bowl-on-stands, dish-on-stands, basins, 


rimless and nockless vessels, large ond medium-sized storage vessels, 
carinated cooking vessels. : " E 

IIB - Black-end-Red Ware - The wore, though produced on the prin- (^ 
ciple of thettinverted firing" is superior in the preparation of clay, 
firing and generel finish to its corresponding ware of period I ( Sub- 

Group IC) which still survives in this period. It is represented by 
bowls, dishes, and small vases (See fig.. Genet 3 

TIC = Incised ware - Sone of the sherds of red and black wares 
bear incised designs (see Tl. +.. II...) consisting of wavy lines, , | " 
triangles, zigzags, concentric circles, und inverted loops mostly y | E 
flanked by horizontal. lines or grooves. 

Many of thc pottery types of period I and II are widely distributed 
in central India, westcrn India, Deccan and Gengetic valloy always in 
the chalcolithic context. The sites which have yielded randiogous 
types are : Navdatoli (Td III), Nagda (Pd I), Rojdi (Fd IA-IC), 
Bhagatrava (Fd I), Hasanpur, Mchgoan (Fd I), Amra, Savalda, Chandoliy 
Bahal, Gilund, Aher, Lothal, Rangpur (Pd II B-C and III) Frabhash, 
Atkota, Maski (Td I), Brahngiri (Pa T), Bara (Pd TB) Alomgirpur (Pd D» 
Atranjikhera (rds I and II) Bahdarabed, Kakeria and Soanpur (Fd I)e 
Tt is interesting to note that in western India the comparable types 
occur in a late harappan or immediately post-hernppen context end | é 


their 
Harappan parentage is undoubted, In the gangetic valley, the 


most noteworthy sites yielding some of the analogous types are 


Atranjikh 


j 
i 
E 


site on the Chandraprabha (in Varanasi dist). There are about 15 tyPe? I 
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ich of Kausambi Pd I and II which compare well with their counterparts of 

E 3 | Mtranjikhera I. both in shape and fabric. Kakorin, a chalcolithic- 

ES | x megalithic site on Chandraprabha river in Varanasi VESES o 

ace; shares many analogous types with Kausembi period I (eleven types) and 
Kausambi period II end III (seventy five typos). Here in this context, 

N Nu it is interesting to note that the site of Kakéria has not yielded even 

diay a sincle piece of iron after two years! dig. The characteristic wares 

T (Painted grey and N.D.P. wares) of the early historical period of the 

iT Ganga valley, are consipicous by their absence here, The pottery 

7 | y assemblage of the comprises of red ware, black-and-red ware end black 

slipped grey vare. Bulk of the pottery types of the site compare well 

e with those represented at late Harappan and most harappen sites. The 

ae jM site has yielded microliths consisting of blades, parallel sided and 

E » + blunted back, points and some flakes and cores indicating the use of 
the famous crested ridge technique. 

stributed As in tho case of shapes so in the caso of painting emd incised 

rays in patterns, some of the painted pieces resemble very much in fabric as 

zoug well as in painted motifs, their countorparts from Navdatoli TII, Eran 

)» I, Rangpur ITA - III and Alemgirpur I, etc, The incised designs from 

3ndoli, Kausambi are also represented either in incisions or in páintings at 

ish, | the sites like Lothal B, Prabhasa IB, RGP IIB and III, Bara I Alamgir- 


r (pa D, P 2 pur I, Rojdi I, Gilund I, Aher I, Brahmagiri I, Bahal I, Chendoli I, 


à I)» everywhere in the cheaper develae. i : 

. types Thus the carly pottery of Kausambi of period I and II shares 

| end D many types as well as painted and incised motifs with some of tho late 
the 1 £ Harappan and post-Harappan sites of western India, Central India, 

; Deccan and Gangetic Valley. This points to its early entiquity and 
thic Z origin, A link with the chalcolithic culture complex and with Harappan 
15 typo? traditions soms to be ultimately indicated, 


a a z 


ES | 
i * 
| 
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A comparative chart, showing the prosence of some of tho pi.ter 
A compara 


fic 


f the chalcolithic sites, | 
i and II of Kausambi at some o 
types of period I an 


is attached herewith. 
Period III - (9th to 6th Cen. B.C.) 


Period III of Kausambi is characterised by the occurence of the = 


typical Painted Grey ‘are ( Sub-Group IIIA) and its other associated 
wares i.e. Black Slipped Grey ware (Sub-Group IIIB), Plain Grey ‘are 


(su>-Group IIIC), Black- and red ware (Sub-Group IIID) and Red Ware 


e 


(Sub-Group IIIE). 
IIIA - Painted Grey Ware s 


The most distinct of all the wares of the period under 


parci] 


A 5 
is the wcll kmown painted Grey ware (Pl. III..) which constitutos 
a homogeneous group represented mainly by bowls and @ishes with thin 1 
section, of well lcvicated clay, and with fine fabric, On the Grey 
and sonctimes light brownish-black slipped surface are paintcd dosigne 
consisting of simple horizontal bands usually on the rim or on the bodril 
Besides, the motifs also camprisc groups of vertical or oblique banós 


or strokes, circles, loops on the body. 


IIIB = Black Slipped Grey Were :- 

On the round of the statistical analysis of the pottery assem- ae -—, 
blage of the period under review, it can be safely said that the black" É 
slipped Groy Maro occupies second position after tho utilitarian red 
ware. The ware is carefully turned on a fast wheel, treated with a l 
smooth black slip and possibly also burnished (Bl) ooo We 5,T.7.) 3 


Llthough dissimilar in fabric, finish and firing from the well known | 
5 


Northern Black Polished Ware, its occurenca in the painted Grey were 


strata docs present a stage when People were experimenting with tho 


production of polished black ware, Its body is pervious and docs not 


bear so much of lustre es the well known N.B.F. ware, The ware is 


& 
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"ow E. 
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| =e 
EL | ! represented mainly by bowls and ues The ware is also reportcd from $ ^ 
c sites, | y l the F.G.. levels at Hastinapura, Atranjikhera (Pd II and III), Kakoria A 


(SON 
yn 
yee 
k 
+ 


on river Chandraprabha ctc. 


IIIC - Flain Grey Ware :- 


"n 9 = yy Of this ware the form and fabric are the same as those of the painted 
n. Grey ware and need no repetition. 
c ITID - Black-snd-Red Ware :- 
ms The ware is almost similar to the corresponding ware of period II 
2 | ə and needs no repetition hore, 
IIE - Red Were :- 
3 ^ fair majority of the red ware is of medium to c^orse fabric. 

a A f» Some of the pots (large end eet eig storage jars) are hand-mede 
que E: only to a modified degree since the rims thereof are invariably wheel 
e made. At the luting points dabber-marks are prominently seen. Husk end 
eren mica secm to be frequently employed as degraissants. 
dosien | In contradiction to the above red ware, the bright slipped waro in 
the bodys | this varicty ^as a consistently smooth well levigated clay and is also 
o bands | better burnt like tho plain and black painted Grey wares of the period. 

| : The red ware is generally represented by bowls, dishes, basins, large 

and medium sized vases, bowls-cum-vase with everted rim end small vases. 
asscm- i ac E Some of She ' pcs of ihe bright rcd slipped ware occur in Groy ware as 
he pian f well, 
an red | The excavations at the different localities of the site have 
ith a i demonstrated the continued occurence of the F.G. "are and some of the 
5.T. 7.) 3 a types of the othcr wares associated with this ware, in tho early level 
` known | of N.B.P. ware (Kausambi pd. IV) as well. Thus wo find no gap between 
y were E E the end of P.G, ware and the beginning of tho N.B.F. Ware. 
th the The comparative study of the pottery types and painted and incised 
joos not designs from Kausambi on the ono hand, to those from typical painted prey 
ud Y ware sites, viz. Hastinapur, Rupar, Ahichchhatra, Atranjikhera and others de : 
E 2 " a 
E I ^ ^s * 
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of western Utter Pradesh and Punjab, on the other, has boought E y MEE 
focus the following characteristic features of the pottery of this | 
period : m . 

(i) The non-painted grey wares (the Plain Grey, Black-and-Red, ^77 

Black Slipped Grey and Red Yares) of this period have | 
almost identity at the sites of Atranjikhera, Hastinapur , | 
rhichchhatra, Rupar, etc. (Fig.5) | 

(II) Though at the sites of Atranjikhera, Hastinapur, Rupar esc. | 
the painted Grey were is very rich industry, at the site | 
of Kausambi, it appears to be an effete one. 

(III) It appears that the painted grey ware represents a super 
imposition on a non-painted grey ware pottery assemblage * 
in tho central Ganga valley. 

Period IV (C. 600 B.C. to C. 1st C. B.C. ) 

The pottery of this period includes the well kmown Northern Black 
Folished ware (Sub-Group IVA) and other associated wares viz. - thick m 
plain Grey were, (Sub-Group IVB) Black slipped Grey ware (Sub-Group | 
IVC), Red "ero (Sub-Group IVD), and bleck-and-red ware (Sub Group IVE) | 

This is most common and distinct ware of the period. The excava- aie 
tions at Kausambi have brought to light sherds of this ware in various 


shades such as black, stcol Grcy lustrous blue, orange, tan chocolate, 


brown, drab, pink, buff, crcem, silvery and golden. Instances where 


1 
4 
i 


double-colour has been achicved are not wanting.. This ware, invariably 


potted on a fast wheel, is usually thin, light -nd has a striking 


polished surface haying almost a lustrous metalic finish. The paste 


is consistently fine and well levigated, free of all sorts of impurities: 
Tho core varies fron Grey to reddish grey. The maanivae of  ana- 
lysis of the slip end other details are noy well known. 


Some of the carliest « .c'nens of the ware, are painted with bands? | 
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strokes, dots, concentric and inter-secting circles, semicircles, arches 
loops wavy lines and other complex motifsm in black r in cream, in blue, 
mostly on tan, dark brown, drab orange and derk grey surface (Pl-IV). 
The continued occurence.of the P.G., Ware in the earliesb level of N.B.P. 
ware and the occasione; similarity in the painted motifs of the two show 
an unmistekable influence of the painting traditions of the former on 
the latter. It is however, to be noted that the earliest evidence of 
lustrous polish is not für:;:^5ned hy the bowls and dishes which this 
ware shares vith the P.G: Mare. The lustrous polish appears first on 
the external surface of the vases and thick stems of stands of red 


wares 
A few sherés bear on the inside of the base stamped designs 


comprising circles, ring of dots, wheel.with spokes.and taurines. 

‘The ware is represented by bowls, dishes, basins, with collared 
rim, basins with spout, lids,carinated handis, globular vessels, small, 
miniature and medium sized vases and surbhis (spouted vessels). 

The first ocupational deposit of the N.B;P. ware shows the cera- 
sue in full-natureform. Most of the types of this ware belong to 
early level and a jew to the nid and the labe levels. Similarly all 
the shades of colous mentioned above were present in the early level 
of the aeo A cosiderable number of shapes of this ware is pre- 
sented in the associded grey ware and red ware. 

IVB ~ Plain Grey Verc : 

The vare is usualy of medium fabrics, has a thicker eection 
and comparatively rouher surface than that obtained in the P.G. 

Ware of period III. ‘he clay is definitely of poorer vorioty as com- 
pared dc the N.B.P. woe. It is interesting to note that painting 
tradition of period IY still continues in a degenerate form in 
period IV. Bowls and dshes of this ware bear on the interior of the 
base stamped designs caprising raised concentric bands or grooves, 
stylised rosettes. Th: types met with in this ware are bowls, dishes, 
basing, lids, carinatec vessels, vases, stands and spouted vassols. 
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dus of the types of this were are common to N.B.P., and red wares alcoy 

Tt shares elmest all the features of thick grey ware described 
above and need x T epsbition: The only marked difference 
go film of derk black slip. ! 
IIID - Red ug p 

Tiu associated with the N.B.P. ware is mostly of medium fabric 
containing sands- cies , husk and straw in the paste. The clay used 
is not well prepared. Due to presence of organic matter in the paste, 
the core often shows small cavities and fissures. It is usually treated 
with a red slip which is ochreous in composition. 

This ware is characterised by a wide range of shapes which are 
strictly utilitarian such as coking vessels, drinking vessels, water- 
vessels, storage jars, and mete for covering purposes, With regard to 
the shapes, the following types have been recorded in this ware : 

Bowls, dishes, shallow plates or baking pans, lids-dish-shaped, 
bowl-shaped or basin-shaped, tumblers, stands, handis, vases, storage | 
Jars, spouted vase (surahis) and ladles, Like its more prominent indus- | 
try, the N.B.P. ware a lerger number of types of this ware originate 
in the early level of the period. ‘gone of the types of this ware 


» Nes o 
which originate in the last phase of period IV, also survive in the l 


succeeding period V, 

In contradiction to the ned ware described above,a few sherds of 
red ware have a consistently smooth paste and also better burnt and x. pe 
smooth surfaces are treated with a bright red Slip. 

IVD - Black-end-red varo ; ; EY h 

Though produced by the method of inverted firing, form, fabric 

and texture of this ware are the same as those of the common coarse red 
ware describod above and needs no repetition. 
Decorated sherds + | 


A few sherds of red ware, black-and red ware and N.B.P. e, have 


been found with incised, impresscd end applique designs, Main object 
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Silo 
of the execution of these designs seems to be decorative as is well 
evident by their appearance ‘primarily on the exterior and that too 
above the belly, principally on the shoulder, neck or on the rim. The 
incisions on the interior are confined only to the inside of the rims 
of everted or flaring rimmed vessels so that the designs could be seen. 
These designs are executed by a sharp or pointed instruments before 
the pot was treated with a slip or wash. 

The incised designs consists of rows of punctured dots, strokes, 
triangles, (drawn irregularly) circles, chevrons, criss-cross, wavy 
lines, horizontal, vertical or oblique bands, latticed designs (simple 
ana diagonally drawn) and semi-circles (See Pls. V.VI. VII.). 

Graffiti : T 

The excavations in the different sectors of the site have brought 
to light a number of sherds with graffiti marks. The symbols on these 
sherds are more than forty-five in number. It is to be nobed that no 
symbol is restricted to any particuler ware or pottery types of the 
period. They occur frequently on all the principal wares. Thus we 
find that one and the same symbol occurs on more than one pottery 
ceramics. Sometimes it happens so that one pot bears four or five 
symbols or one and the same symbol is repeated twice, thrice or more 
times on üt. A few symbols are found in invented position on some of 
the vessels, which can be explained by the way in which the pot was 
handled at the time of the scratching of the symbol. In other cases 
the symbols are placed horizontally or obliquely which can also be 
explained in the same manner. 

The symbols are mostly post firing though pre-firing examples 


are not lacking. Nothing definite can be eaid regarding the ~q 7 9% 
significance and meaning of the symbols in the present stage of our 


knowledge. 


gone of the symbols (taurine, crescent and tree) also appear 


die 
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on early Indian coinage specially on uninscribed casb and punch- pe i 
marked coins, The symbols mostly consist of signs of cross, plus, multi- 


plication, trident bow and arnow, taurine, parallel vertical lines, 


Py E 


triangles. circles, squares, and a few early Brahmi signs (Pls. VIII- © “= = 
p) p 
J The etude: of pottery from Kausambi periods IV and V has fur- 
nished some very interesting and new daba that throw light on the connec- 
tion between India and Soviet Central Asia in Ancient times. Among | 
such common shapes, mention may be made of conical cylindrical bowls 
of different sizes (see Pl. X..........) carinated cbowix withdcvorBed 
rim and concave neck, carinated convex sided bowls with featureless rim f 


Carinated bowls with rounded rim and incurved sides. These types have 4 


Red ; ; 10 
very wide distribution in Russian Central Asian Republies, Viz- Khorezm 


Sou 11 12 13 14 
Ogdiana, Margiana, Northern Bactria, Southerh Bactria, , and 


; 15 
Seistan " (Iren). In Khorezm, the principal sites are - Koi-Kulgankala, 


i: Dingilge, Bazarkala, Kiyseilgir, ‘The important site in Sogdiana is 


Afrasiab, Yazdepe, Ansu and Marv in Margiana, Kalai - 1 - Mir, Munchak- 


tepe and Bulkh in Northern Bactria, and Dahani ~ Gul and Nad-i-Ali in 


Scistan (Iran). In this connection it ig Significant to note that the 


types mentioned above have been obtained fron the Achemenid levels emi. 
between 6th Cen, B.C. to 4th Cen, B.C, 
To the 2nd and 1st cen, 


B.C. belong a large number of stamped | 
floral designs from Kausambi L 


(Pl. XI) 
Similar stamped designs have also been reported from the sites 

Esg. Koikubadshah (south Tadazikistan) 6 belonging to 3rd cen. B.C. 

and 1st Cen, A.D. Similar stamped designs also occur at Zartepe 


* e 
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(North Bactria ), 1st Cen. A.D. 
On the basis of the above discussion, thus, it becomed clear 
that the ceramic Industry of Kausambi, throws a flood of light on 
the long and uninterrupted life of the famous city. Besides, it also 
solves many a problem of the so called the Derk-Age of the Ganga 
Valley and fills the gap between protohistory and history to a great 
extent as tas been pointed out earlier. The ceramic assemblage also 
indicates that the site did not live the life of grand isolation in 
different epochs of its long end eventful history. The broken sherds 
go a long way to tell the association of the site either physical 
or cultural or both with a number of people who lived in different 


regions but who had. come into contact with the city of Kausambi 


‘ either as conquerors or traders or messanger or converts to new faith, 
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* Nature of Harapnan wares in eztlot Vellev- 


by 


K. N. Dikshit e 
Archaeological Survey of India. ee 


Introduction: 

Recent archaeological excavstione snd explorations 
carried out in northern India have presented numerous new fac- 
ts and details about the distribution, form and chronology of 
Harappa culture, but petere, I discuss the. ature of the Hara- 
ppan pottery in Sutlej. valley and assess, its ‘importance in 
fuetherence ofour knowledge, I would like to br’ 271v pot it in 
the broader pefspective of the Harappan civilization as ax. 
revealed in the excavations at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Chan-hu- 
daro; Lothal and Kalibangan. There after an attempt . will be 
made to analyse the Harappan wares of the Sutlej vallev in 
their comparative stratigraphic perspective. 

The vivilization of Harappa is known from its type 
site Harappa in Saiwal District of West Pakistan, bus nothing 


is known about the makers of xà this great wivilization which fi 


D 


or ua 


was = astonishing extent from Dher Majra in the n to 


Malwen on we south bank of Tapti estuary inthe sov?h and from 
Sat on Makran coast in the west to Man par in Ganga- 


Yamuna doab in the east. A few traits of Rename. culture seem 
a + 


. 5 ; 
to have been borrowed from Kot-Dijians and other pre-Harappan 
peripherial cultures present in Central Baluchistan and in 


orthern also It cannot bz also be ruled out that Hara- 
n £ 


ppa civilization was born possibly due to a combination of 


t nnological advances plus as even more important revolution 
ec 


in the socio-political organizational technique of those people, 
n 


The salient features of Harappa cikilization are 
systematic lay out of the cities, well-regulated drainage sys~ 
tem, use of standard sized burnt bricks, steatite seals mmx 
depicting the animal kingdom: with pictographic or ideographic 


script, animals and huhan terracotta figurines, terracotta 
? 
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cakes, chert blades and weigh 


S characterized by & well : : 
e ee cylindrical vase, 


-burnt black painted Ted war 
pottery i 


with distinctige shapes lik 


oblet, bi o z G Lae. ti 
e ? A 


+ 
patterns and human and animal figurines e | 
i tim -bracket Ce 2500-1500 B.C.» WaS Pro Poses) 
A maximum time ( | 
: ifieren | 
f this ci viria ation bu radi o-carbon dates from WO t 
or a t i + 


50 BG 
sites provide a shorter bracket like C.2300-175 


1 
| 


ver e er (6) Ha a 28 no Teas 
nize plat in Jhi h was tY key Ov tni S 1 jolis: Was Ne j 
d g c he n e oi L C : 4 [e] 


5 f this’ dudden change 77 st 
tirely forgotton. The reasons for S 


1 the archaeologi2^? 

very weighty pis they have yet eluded the arece E 
1 t ^Telamacnon Dos 74 

The tract besween Ludhiena and £22aratpar, avers 
x + weater-sned wnich divi 

meteres above sea-level, forms the presen. water ghedi ; 
E that 


des the drainage of the Gangetic system fron or the ron 


i Bear Alo ate domo sem » 
system, but here are evidences to prove that Some 29 


" 5 AR eee, ce an © T 
westerly tritataries of tho Yamma Dy miner Sn sting Oa vee 
10 


ts and bronze objects. The Harappy 


: m s L abe an d.^ zi Me E J- ea 
watershed. 7t appears thet in earlicr tires vno course: of ;h 


Punjab rivers wera very Gifferens From whet they are v2» 
The river Sutlej, about 14460 kus. long leaves the 


Dhauladhar Range near Rampur and traversesos the 


Siwalik before reaching Rupar. It joins Bees mf at Har Ko 
Patan and then mees Indus near Mith nxots.. 22% tner: 


dence that in ancient times it passed by Malaut aad Abazr 
(District Ferozepur) end joined the ancient Saraswati noor 


Phulra, now known as Fort Abbas and then the combined rivers 


passed through the middle of Bahawalpur District, where it ie 


known as Hakra or Wahind and discharged its water through the 


channel of the Eastern Nara into the Rann of Kutch. Tho rive? 


A 


Beas also did not meet tho Sutlej at Hari Ko Paten as it doesm 


now. The ancient course of this river can still bo traced neat 


. 
e 
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Patti, Kasur, Chunian and Dipalpur through Lahore and Montgo- 
mery (Now Saiwal) Districts, now both in Pakistan, where it 
originally used to join the Chenab near Shujahad 

Thr vivers of the Punjab have been depositing enor- 
mous quantity of silt brought by them from the mountains and 
this mexknx mechanical-process is responsible for the raising 
their beds to the level oT SUITES plain, and consequent 
shift-ing of their channels, In the case of Indus system of 
rivers they have a tendency m to shift their courses towards 
west, Suggestions have been made that it may be connected with 
the rotation of the earth but the similar phenomena has not been 
observed in the case of all rivers in northern India. 

“Daya. Ram Sahani explored Harappa on the bank of an 
ancient bed of the Ravi in 1921 and thereafter two more ze 
Chak Purbane Syal and Kotla Nihang were added by M.S Tatts, 
but after the partition of the country in 1947, the archacolo- 
gical activities were intensified in East Punjab. Y.D. Sharma, 
Olaf Pruefer, B.B.Lal, R.P.Das, M.N.Deshpande, Chandigarh Uni- 
versity and the author explored a few Harappan settlements on 
the river Sutlej and its tributaries (Map. 1). : 

The excavations at Kotla Nihang Khan, near Pupar in 
Sutlej, valley revealed goblet with painted base, jar-stand, 
dish, trough, dish-on-stand, handle of a cup and handi-shaped 
vessel with incised chevron at the shoulder. Triangular and 
round terracotta cakes Were AS noticed. 

At ERO 122 kms. from Ambala just on a thin depo- 
sit of sand and pebbles, a late stage of mature Harappa culture 
with certain new types like dish-on-stand with drooping rim, 
vases with beaked and undor-cut rim, shallow basin, perforated 
jar, cylindrical-beaker, cups stc. were noticed, whereas the 
original typos rexoveród in the excavations at Harappa and 
Mahenjodaro started vanishing. The deposit of upper levels m 
is characterized by a new ceramic tradition. The Indus goblet 


aE 
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se is absent put a class of incised designs, noti 
a de OBEN Ci 


with pointed b | | 
E begin to appear at this place. The Pro, 


ced in profusion at Bara, 


sence bf terracotta cakes is also negligible. | 
These early settlements have boen noticed at several | 
; 17 1 | 
places in upper Sutlej valley. . n a : 


The excavations carried out at Dher Majra, 11 kms, 


SA 


orth of Rupar, yielded pottery identical with cemetery-H at 
n IES i 


appan wares in the lowest level. Mention 


Harappa, besides the Har | 


; i E... 
an incised sherd having decoration on the in- = 


may be made about | 


teriro (Prefer, Excavations anon Majra, Type 42): 

The pottery from Bara, 8 kms. from Rupar requires a 
close scrutiny as te site has played an important role in forg- 
ing Sos with Beker post-Harappan sites in Indus valley on 
the one hand and Gangetic valley on the other. The excavations re 
vealed an occupational thickness of about 4.5 meters. A few E fi 
rtant types of TA with their paiħħings and incised decorations | 1 


on a red svurdy fabric are mentioned here:- 


Pottery Types: 


1. Narrov-necked jar with a splayed out rim, bulbous body e2? | 
rounded base (displayed in Antiquity section, Safdarjung, 


Néw Delhi). 


2. Small jards of different sizes and shapes. 

3. Dish-on-stnd with skort sten. 

4. Basin with a flat projected and under-cut rin. 

aM lid with a central knob. 

6. Dish with a projected and out-turned rim formi zyooveec | 

7. Miniature dish-on-stand. DS S p | 

ar gone with a button base. me 
» Large Storgage jard and cooking vos it jl suf- —=* 
eee below the body. o ad 

1 


Set of parallei horizontal hands i : 
: ze I ds on the shoulders and belly 
2e Design appearing like a trident on the shoulder of the potet 
3. Fish like patterns with vertical hatching 
4. Leaf patterns (rot harappan pipal leaves) : 


. S » ic 
P redd JANES, criss-cross and triangles all having 


6. Looped-arm with horizo 
the loop. 
74. Designs with »satiyxdrx boldl 
: wa d y drawn cu So | 
8, Design consisting of a Square with E at the 
corners filled up with-hatching (or bastion design). 


1. Jar with neck fully painted and also having a single or X A 


ntal off-shoots on the outer side,of | 
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| body eng 
"Ge rjung; 


| 


a groovee | 


ted suf- ea 


| 


1 
gle or X 8| 


| and belly“ 
f the pote 


"e 


having | 

| 
jr side,of | 
clos at tha 
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er cs 
Ineized Decoration: 
l. Wavy lines, sometimes single otherwise in a set of 
two or three. 
2. Patallel horizontal lines closely knit sometimes num- 


bering up to 15 but generally intercepted by a Set of. 

oblique lines forming compartments or by a single or 

multiple wavy lines probably by a comb like instrument. 

3. Sometimes the parallel horizontal hands are represen- 
ted in two sets and the intermediate space is filled 
up with deeply cut-chevorns or lozenges or wavy lines 
enclosed in lenticular xxXxgXxxx circlets. 

The incised designs are generally confined on the 
shoulders of the large vases and below the belly the pot be- 
ing usually rusticated. 

The incised pottery is further reported from —€— 
on Rattanadi, about 7 kms. from Badi towards Nalagarh. The 
types reported are dish-on-stand, beaker, large storage jar” 
and basin with projected rim. The sherds which have tendency 
to rub off easily are having incised horizontal or wavy lines 

Shri pes also noticed variants of basin with raised 
and splayed out rim, dish-on-stand and a few painted and inc 
sed sherds from Deheru, Manupur and Kheri Nudh Singh, along 
a dried up bed of Budhanala, a tributary of Sutlaj. Manupur 
had yielded in addition a few basins of ocherous fabric. 

Recently Shri Deshpande. has picked up incised and 
painted sherds of Bara type from Mandiala Kalan, situated 
about 29 kms. south-east of Ludhiana on G.T.Road. A sherd wii 
a crane like bird ia interesting. Further west this culture 
complex has been noticed at Kat-Palon in District Jullunder, 

In addition to Bara pottery, a few sherds looking like ochro: 

coloured ware of Ganga Valley were also picked up. 

31 kms. south of Ludhiana on the Ludhiana-Hissar Road, 

' an ancient mound at Ranier in District Sangrur, was also fo- 

und to contain this pottery. Here one sherd shows cord-impre~ 

ssion on the exterior and wavy lines in a sot of four on tho 

ieee whereas the other incised sherd has wavy lines on 

the exterior. Shri B.K.Thapar is of the opinion that sinilar 


dosign has also been reported from Kalibangan I and also f_cm 


LÀ 


LI % - 
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Harappan levels at Nal-Anri. Ro 
This Harappan assemblage has been 


n of g Faridket. The types picked up | 


also reported from 


; 25 i 
Raja Sirkap, 3 kms. sou 


i 


i d jara 
in exploration consist of dish, basin and perforated J 


a survey of Harappan settlements in Sutloj valley rop | E 


vealed that these sites are definitely later in comparison to | 


the mature phases of the same in Indus and Ghaggar basins but | 

: j ful xeam reassess. - 
at the sane time Bara pottery required care e 
ment. How, when and wherefrom the new trait of incised deco- | 


rations penetrated in Sutlej valley is a matter still to be 
decided, for at the sites like Mohenjodaro Harappa incised 
pottery was not used and the Harappans living in northern 

Rajasthan from where they migrated to upper Sutlej basin also | 
had no preference for the inciseéd pottery of their ences?” | 


In the words of Dr.Y.D.Sharma, 'the position of Baran, s 


is difficult to determine. He says further that ‘this pottery E 
shows a x family lickeness with the pre-Harappan pottery at 


Kalibangan. But among points of divergence is its thickness 


and sturdiness .-+eseeee Also the source of its incised decor 
tion on cooking and storage-vessels is by no means certain, 


| 
i 
even though such decoration is not quite absent at Kalibanga?" 


| 
Seemingly, Bara has, therefore, Sone affinity with the pre- | 
NE 

Harappan Kalibangan and although influenced by that traditie | 
26 | 


appears to be later than Rupare 


ae 


A comparison between Bara and other known wares of 
Indus and Ganga Valleys, therefore, has been attempted. 
Compariso Bara with H a, Gemet -H & Jhukar 
Waresa 
Erom: 3 
"le. Except the conception of dish-on-stand(also present | 

squatish dish-on-stand in cenetery-H) this culture | 
tuuly speaking has no Harappan forms. 
2. The type I of Bara can be also Seen in one of the | 
i 
4 
à 


variants in Cemetery-H deposit (Vats ,Harappa Pl LX: 
No.18 type E and Prufer, Dher Majra No.23 and 24)* 


“ee 
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eic The Indus goblets, also reported from Bara, are present E 
only in late phases at Harappa and Mohenjodaro witt 
which itself Seems to be an intrusion from outside. 


à from : 4. - The miniature dish-on-stand and hollow lid with central. 
knob of Bara, were also noticed in the upper levels of 
ked up | Mohenjodaro (Mackay, Mohengodaro.Pl. LV No.2 and Pl. 
| EVE NOON ee 
ara 3 $ nae 
Painted Designs: à 
Lley Ter 4 : D i ' 
| Jc While comparing the painted Bara motifs with Harappans, 
rison tom hardly any resemblance can be sought. The typical decur 
| of the Harappan pottery seems to be entirely unknown to 
sins but | aen these people. 
easSess. —— 2. The full neck painted tradition on Bara pots seen to 
Br” ae have been borrowed from cemetery-H (Vats, Harappa, Pl. 
d deco- | LVIII b and c No.6 and Jhukar, Mem.Arch.Survey of India 
| No 248 Pl. XVI. No .17) . 
, to be 
j 3. The painted design No.2 af Bara has been compared by 
icised | Gordon with Cemetery-H (Gordon, Prehistoric backgrourd 
of Indian culbure, Fig. 10). 
hern : A 
; : 4e Like Bara, ¥ Jhukar also does not contain painted bird 
,si n also | or animal decoration (although two animal examples are 
| known from Jhukar), whereas &t Harappan sites it was 
aanpast- | a regular features. 
of Barai 4 5. Tho boldly drawn curving lines of Bara have an echo of 
3 a Jhukar motifs. (Mamxkyx Mackay, Chanhudaro, pl-XLVIIID. 


Incised +Decoration: 


Es le The incised decoration has been reported from the pre- 

iekness | Harappan levels at Kalibangan but it was found totally 
ME absent from Harappan levels. 

ed doc m 2. The fragmontary dishes of Jhukar levels (Mackay ,Chan- 

rortain | hudaro, pl. XLVIII), all bear incised patterns mostly 

OPR on the inner sides. These decorations consist of wavy 


| $ 

i ' | ines, horizontal bands intersected by fish patterns 

celtban ca! Ue: of oblique lines forming triangles. Similar 
| decorative patterns with a slight variation can be 

| also seen on the exterior of Bara poisi not on dishes 

tr gaitic | put on cooking vessels, because on the latter decora- 

de E tion is not possible on the inner side. 


and Ochre-Coloured 


the pre- 


aa 


Comparison between Bara and 


ares of wares in Wostern Uttar Pradesh. 

Jb ed o ' A majority of Bara types can be seen in the late 

& Jhukar | Harappan and Ochre-coloured pottery complex of Ganga-Yamuna 
it & abs This ochre-coloured ware received the first archaeolo- 

i | nint attention at Hastinapur and Bahadarabad but the planned 
| : survey of Grga valley from 1962 to 1965 revealed at least 

2 re | ; a dozen sites of this ware and subsequently Ambkheri was ix 

and. nid This pottery was also noticed at € Atranjikhere 


I to excavation, 

i socaited with 

A and Ahhichhatra, and has been circumstantially as5ocattot Tr 

1 | ; ^ a M EE 
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P coi 


with Gangetic Copper-hoard. e 
ith splayed out rin, enc and T. roo Ping 
E ou Eun hollow lid with central knob an fee orage | 
rim, A rusticated surface recovered fron à e een i- 
jars Ww iübhheri have parallels at Bara and also at Harapp. | 
aa sites in District Saharanpure | 
rted in exploration fron 


2, A miniature dish-on-stand repo ty with the one found in 


Jhinjhana has a striking similari | 
the excavations at Bara. a 
i i lines ete. 
incised designs like signa, chevrons, wavy ete, 
z pe STA have a remote resemblance with the simi- 
lar patterns at Bara but the typical conpartmented designs 
of East Punjab are almost absent in western U.P. | 


CONCLUSION: F^ 
It is difficult to say when Hara ppans retired to the foot 
hills of Siwalik and survived in relative isolation. Fron Sutlej 
to Ganga, Harappa culture coalesoed into one forn as | 
by the novenent of the post-Harappan cultures of the Indus vall- 
ey like cemctery-H and Jhukar etc. Cenetery-H sites being nearer 


to East Punjab seen to have influenced the settlers of these re- 
"o 
Nw. 


À 


out-let for the people living in upper Ganga~Yamuna doab to ex- | 


gion nore in comparison to Jhukar. 


The region between Ludhiana and Saharanpur was the only 


' ehange ideas and cultural traits with the people living in the 
Indus systen of rivers. It was not unlikely that this area was 
the zm meeting point of various cultures and emergence of new 


| 

| j 
pottery types and the technique of incised decoration were po- | 
ssibly the out-come of this fusion. | 
| 


It will not out of place to mention a few lines about the 


recent excavation at Mátathal in Chautang Soy carricd LE F 


Shri S. B. Chowdhary of the Chandigarh University. The material 


culture unearthed revealed three Phases of cultural deposite 


ranging from the late Pre-Harappan to late Harappan with six 


structural peri . : 
up Periods. The upper phase seens tc.havo connection with 


Bargaon, 


It is just an attempt to explain under that probable strå- 
ins, Harappa-culture oxistoq in Sutlej Walley 


y 


An earnest atten- | 
pt should be made to co-relate the Harappan wares of Sutlej val v 


ey with those of Indus valley at ong hand and with Ganga valley 


LJ 
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vall- 
nearer, 
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on the other by taking a few selected sites in Sutlej valley for 


horizontal digging. 
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